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IF YOU’RE STILL NOT A STAMP COLLECTOR, 
PERHAPS THIS WILL CONVINCE YOU. 


Feel the power of Olympic wrestlers as they grapple 
with immortality. Straining and sweating as each twist 
and turn brings them closer to gold. 

if that doesn't weaken your resistance, 
there are three more Summer Olympic 
stamps to entice you. 

Kayaks slashing through sunlit lakes. 
Long jumpers struggling against gravity. 
And platform divers plunging into history. 
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All these vivid memories are part of the largest U.S. 
Olympic issue ever. Twenty-four historic stamps, waiting 


ee eesecoeces 


at the Post Office now. 
Which means you can know the thrill 
of completing this collection the day you 
Start it. 
So if you've been holding out, this 
should be just the push you need. 4 
U.S. Postal Service = 
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TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


COVER: At last Walter Mondale 
says he is over the top, but barely 


He tries to heal the wounds of a long and bitter campaign, but 
Hart and Jackson refuse to give up the fight. The search for a win- 
ning ticket mate begins, as the Democrats brace for an uphill 
struggle against Ronald Reagan. Mondale will try to emulate Har- 
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ry Truman and surprise the pundits, but he needs a big break to 


win in November. See NATION. 


SUMMITRY: Reazai’ s tour of 
Europe ends with a show of harmony 


There was plenty of pomp and cordiality, plus a shower of com- 
muniqués, as members of the world’s most exclusive club met in 
London to talk about the Soviets, the Persian Gulf, Third World 
debt and economic recovery. Earlier, leaders of the Western na- 
tions allied in World War II gathered in Normandy for an emo- 


tional day of pageantry and solitary reflection. See WORLD. 








WORLD: In India, militant Sikhs 
battle and die in a Golden Temple 


The Indian army is sent to deal with Sikh extremists in Punjab, 
and a bloody battle ensues, presenting Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi with a political crisis. » In the Persian Gulf, the Saudi 
Arabian air force shoots down an Iranian plane, and the Iran-Iraq 
war takes a new turn. » A controversial book poses a startling 


question: Was Pope John Paul I murdered? 
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ts your turn to be a good provider. 


Don't forget, June 17th is Father's Day. 
Io send a gift of Baileys anywhere in the U.S., 
call 800-238-4373. Void where prohibited. 


Baileys brings you closer 


The Original Irish Cream Liqueur. 
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re) fall the departments in TIME, only one 
has appeared in every issue, unaltered 
in format, for all 61 years of the magazine’s | 
existence. That department is Milestones, § 
essentially the compilation of births, mar- 
riages, divorces and deaths that have na- 
tional or international significance. The 
first Milestones section, appearing in the 
March 3, 1923, issue, listed seven deaths. 
Among them: Thomas Shaw, the last sur- 
vivor of the 1854 charge of the Light Bri- 
gade during the Crimean War; Mary Lo- 
gan, who conceived the idea of Memorial 
Day; and an Indian widow who committed 
suttee on the funeral pyre of her husband. 
Over the years, changes in the column 
have occurred. There has been a significant drop in the coverage 
of blue-blooded polo players and yacht skippers; such new cate- 
gories as arrests, court cases and resignations have been added. 
The column’s length, however, has remained about the same, as 
have the extreme compression of the form and the sometimes in- 
genious portmanteau descriptives. Dinah Shore was once re- 
ferred to asa “scorch singer,” Silent Film Comic Harry Langdon 
asa “deadpantomimer,” and Mickey Rooney asa “Hardy family 
perennial.” No longer in use are the TIME-coined neologisms 
that once peppered the section, such as “socialite,” “tennist” 
(tennis player) and the myriad variations on “cinemactor/tress,” 
such as “cinecomedienne,” “cinemoppet” and “cinemingenue.” 
Always one of the magazine’s best-read sections, Milestones 











has continued to command the attention of 
= both the discerning and the disputatious, 
who write to question such matters as 

Nancy Reagan’s age (62) and some of the 


” 


ren Carpenter, and esters protested a ref- 
erence to Werner Erhard’s movement as a 
“cult”). 

Over the decades the section has honed 
the talents of writers who went on to fame, 
among them Novelist John Hersey and Es- 
sayist John McPhee. Recalls Hersey of his 
first TIME job, which paid $35 a week in 
1937-38: “I got to know a lot of famous peo- 
ple, some of whom were dead.” McPhee, 
whose term was 1958-59, still remembers a favorite epithet, 
“roadside gourmet,” in an item on traveling Restaurant Critic 
Duncan Hines. 

Milestones’ current crafter is Sara Collins Medina, a staff 
writer for the past 3% years. She is assisted by Reporter-Re- 
searcher Linda Young. Says Medina: “The process of sifting out 
an individual’s achievements involves assimilating vast amounts 
of material, then compacting it to the density of poetry. The col- 
umn also provides the world’s most comprehensive education in 
the creative use of the semicolon.” 








Stokes Nature Guides dont just IDENTIFY wildlite. 
They help you UNDERSTAND it. 


DONALD W. STOKES has invented a 
totally new kind of nature guide. These 
compact, sturdily bound handbooks 
take you beyond field identification 
into the most exciting aspects of the 
inner lives of plants and animals. With 
their guidance you can actually go into 
unexplored avenues of natural science 
—with your own home ground as your 
laboratory and its commonly encoun- 


Currently available: 


A GUIDE TO BIRD $ 
BEHAVIOR, Volumes |& Il} 


A GUIDE TO 
NATURE IN WINTER 
A GUIDE TO 
OBSERVING INSECT 
LIVES 


Each illustrated with line 
drawings and charts 
throughout. In hardcover 
and paperback (Insect 
Lives and Bird Behavior, 
Vol. Il in hardcover only), 
at bookstores now. 


LITTLE, BROWN and COMPANY 
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tered species as your subjects. Whether 
you are exploring mating rituals of the 
mallard duck, the predatory behavior 
of ambush bugs, the teeming life under 
the ice of a frozen pond, Stokes Nature 
Guides will prove informative and és 
inspiring, leading you and your family 
toward a deeper understanding of 
nature, and a sense of its many as yet 
undiscovered secrets. 
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Still alive and kicking 


You don't hear much about Susquehanna 1 or San Onofre 2. And when 
was the last time anybody mentioned Summer 1, McGuire 2, LaSalle 1, 
and St. Lucie 2? Yet these six nuclear power stations, generating 
thousands of megawatts of electricity, were all successfully started up 
in the past 17 months. Though the troubled Shorehams and Seabrooks 
are getting the headlines, nuclear energy is still very much alive and 
hard at work in America. 

More than 80 nuclear plants across the country now provide about 
13 percent of the nation’s electrical output— displacing some 1.5 million 
barrels of oil a day (equal to about a third of last year's net oil imports). 
Despite the financial uncertainty surrounding several plants under 
construction, and the cancellations already announced, experts are 
still projecting that U.S. capacity for the nuclear generation of electric- 
ity could double by the end of the century, because of the nuclear plants 
already nearing completion. 

The enormous cost overruns some utilities have suffered, while 
often ascribed to poor planning, were due in part to design and safety 
improvements following the Three Mile Island incident. They also 
reflect construction delays caused by environmentalists and other 
protesters. But these cost problems should not blind the nation to the 
solid economic advantages of nuclear electricity. For every Public 
Service of New Hampshire, whose Seabrook plant drove it to the edge 
of bankruptcy, there’s a Commonwealth Edison that generates nuclear 
power profitably. Arecent study by the intergovernmental Organization 
for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) shows that 
nuclear generation could be cheaper than even coal-fired electricity in 
some areas of the U.S. And the savings over oil-fired plants would be 
even higher. 

Nuclear power would get a real economic face-lift if construction 
lead times in the U.S.—and the resulting interest charges—could be 
brought more in line with Europe's. There it takes six to seven years to 
bring a new plant on stream, compared to an average of 12 years here. 
More uniform technical standards would help. Nuclear stations built in 
the U.S.—unlike those in France, for example—are, to some extent, 
custom-made, so each time it's necessary to reinvent the wheel, so to 
speak. The Congressional Office of Technology Assessment says 
standardizing the design and expediting the licensing of nuclear 
stations could lower construction costs by 20 to 25 percent, and the 
Reagan administration is now seeking to do this. 

Many of the other problems that once hampered nuclear power 
have been solved. Witness the improvements in nuclear safety and 
regulation since the Three Mile Island accident. And now, under the 
Nuclear Waste Policy Act of 1982, the government is developing a 
detailed plan and timetable for the safe, permanent disposal of 
radioactive waste in deep geologic formations. 

In the past 10 years, electricity has been steadily replacing oil and 
gas in homes and factories, and currently accounts for about 35 
percent of domestic energy use. As electrical demand continues to 
grow in the years ahead, clean, cheap, politically secure, and environ- 
mentally safe nuclear power should play an increasingly important role 
in supplying it. To those who feel that the nuclear option has expired in 
America, we can think of no better reply than Mark Twain's wry 
comment: “The reports of my death are greatly exaggerated.” 
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Fair 
Payment: 


Hospital costs continue to go up far faster 
than the cost of living. But there is a way to 
contain these costs. It's called the “Fair Payment” 
system. 

“Fair Payment” is a prospective payment 
system under which all payers, including the 
government, agree to pay fair prices—set in 
advance—for services rendered. 

Such a system encourages hospitals to hold 
their costs down. And it helps to protect their 
financial well-being. 

What's more, it will help to end “cost shifting,” 
@ practice that occurs when the government 
doesnt pay its full share of total costs for 
Medicare and Medicaid patients. What hospi- 
tals cant collect from Uncle Sam they shift to 





private patients, inflating everyone else's bills. 

“Fair Payment” is already working in some 
states. In Maryland, for example, the rate of 
increase in hospital costs per patient has been 
consistently lower than the national average, 
and high medical standards have been main- 
tained. 

Shouldrit “Fair Payment” be working in your 
state? 


WRITE FOR MORE 
INFORMATION 


HEALTH 
INSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION 
OFAMERICA 


1850 K Street NW, Washington, DC 20006 





RUNAWAY EMPLOYEE HEALTH 
CARE COSTS: 

REMEDIES FOR THE FUTURE 
By James L. Moorefield, President, 
Health Insurance Association of America 





The Health Insurance Association of America 
represents more than 300 af the nation’s health 
insurance compames. As a trade association it 
works with and informs both public and private 
sector groups an health care issues 
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o employer today can ignore 
what is happening to the cost 
of employee health benefit 
plans 


Every employer has a critical stake in 
bringing these costs under a tighter rein 


In 1983 this nation spent an estimated 
$355 billion on personal health care, 
10.7 % of the gross national product. 


This is a burden every American bears, 
not alone in higher health insurance pre- 
miums, but in the increased taxes paid for 
Medicare and Medicaid. It is also re- 
flected in the marked-up costs of goods 
and services 


The problem resists a single solution, 
because there is no single cause 


One unremitting pressure on costs is the 
virtually limitless demand for medical ser- 
vices. Another is the astronomical price 
tag on high technology, combined with 
new hospital expansion costs. 





LACK OF COMPETITION 

In addition, free-market competition, as 
we know it in other industries, is sorely 
needed. Hospitals do not operate in a 
normal, competitive marketplace. Physi- 
cians, not consumers, make decisions on 
purchasing services. Consumers do not 
shop for price as they do with other goods 
and services. 


Yet another major barrier is a traditional 
lack of incentives in the health care field to 
be cost effective 


If hospitals are underpaid for Medicare 
and Medicaid patients, and they are, they 
recoup by shifting costs to all other pa- 
tients—your employees and their families, 
for example. 


Cost shifting puts no demand on effi- 
ciency and economy. In short, why cost 
save when you can cost shift? 


Cost shifting from government to the 
private sector grew to $7.2 billion in 1983 
and is estimated at $8.8 billion for 1984 


In effect, this is a “hidden tax;’ and the 
burden grows heavier each year. 


THE BATTLE IS ON 

Sadly, the entire issue of rising health 
costs was long neglected by the business 
community. But no longer. Today, corpo- 
rate America is locked in battle to bring 
down the cost escalation of health care— 
and to do so without reversing the trend 
toward more access and more biomedical 
advances 


What has emerged in this struggle is a 
growing partnership between manage- 
ment, labor, health providers, and private 
health insurers. In this relationship, em- 
ployers, together with their insurance 
carriers, can and must play a leading role. 


One widely used weapon in the war is 
cost containment through benefit plan 
design. The purpose: to eliminate excess 
utilization of services and motivate em- 
ployees to seek care in the most cost- 
effective setting 
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For example, deductibles on non-emer- 
gency hospital admissions will encourage 
greater reliance on outpatient services. 
Second surgical opinions can reduce the 
number of unnecessary operations. Hos- 
pital stays will be cut by providing benefits 
for diagnostic tests prior to admission. 


Less costly medical care is also being 
promoted through coverage for con- 
finement in extended care facilities and 
under home health care programs 


OTHER CONTROL MEASURES 
Another tool in the arsenal is the en- 
hanced computer technology of health 
insurers to review Claims. This has led to 
greatly improved information systems 
and audit techniques to bring losses un- 
der control. 


Control features include diligence in an- 
swering these questions: Are the charges 
reasonable? |s the treatment appropriate? 
Are duplicate payments being made to 
policyholders? The latter involves strict 
application of the coordination-of-benefits 
provision to avoid profiting on health insur- 
ance. 


The development of programs to review 
appropriate use of hospital services is 
another vital step in the claims cost- 
control process. Here, too, employers and 
health insurers are leading the way by 
working with these utilization review pro- 
grams toward reducing patient admis- 
sions and days of confinement 


Control of hospital capital expenditures is 
equally crucial. In many areas, hospital 
expansion cannot be justified on the basis 
of actual need for beds 


The key to constraints on these expendi- 
tures is health planning. Planning is a local 
issue in which all segments of the com- 
munity should participate. This involves 
full support for the certificate-of-need 
process, whose goal is to eliminate 
excess services and facilities 
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These days we also hear much about 
alternative health care systems. Health 
maintenance organizations instantly 
come to mind. HMO'’s use a variety of 
techniques and incentives to deliver 
cost-effective and quality care. 


Currently there is a surge of interest in 
“preferred provider arrangements.” Hos- 
pitals and doctors contract with a 
company, union, or health insurer to pro- 
vide medical services at negotiated rates. 


In addition, there is growing emphasis on 
ambulatory surgery—performed either in 
a freestanding or hospital outpatient facil- 
ity—as yet another cost-saving option. 


COMPETITION AND WELLNESS 

All of these systems, operating in a variety 
of forms, embrace a philosophy every 
employer understands. It is the belief 

that competition is the true generator of 
change. Hence, employers—more and 
more, along with insurers, are urging that 
free-market forces be brought into play to 
spur competitive forces among providers. 


Another rapidly unfolding development is 
the growing emphasis on keeping em- 
ployees healthy in the first place. This 
need not be discussed here, because it is 
the subject of the article that follows by 
Dr. Charles Berry. Dr. Berry was long re- 
sponsible for the health and fitness of our 
nation’s astronauts. 


Suffice it to say that wellness programs at 
the worksite are no passing fad. They are 
an integral part of management strategy 
to improve productivity and, overtime, 
trim the costs of doing business. 


All of these initiatives, however, remain 
severely hampered by the continuing abil- 
ity of hospitals to simply transfer unreim- 
bursed costs to private-sector patients 


Last year Congress enacted a prospective 
payment law in which prices are set in 
advance for Medicare patients. This 
change in incentives is highly desirable 
Any system, however, that does not apply 
to all patients will not produce the desired 
changes in hospial behavior. 





Clearly, health care cost increases which 
affect government programs are just as 
onerous to employers, employees, and 
the community. 


“FAIR PAYMENT” 

Public pressure, accordingly, is building for 
states to adopt their own all-payer pro- 
spective pricing, or” fair payment” 
system. In this way, incentives are cre- 
ated to bring about greater economy and 
equity of payment for everyone without 
sacrificing access to quality care. 


Fair payment systems are already in place 
in Maryland, New Jersey, New York, and 
Massachusetts. Four other states— 
Maine, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and 
Washington—have passed legislation en- 
abling them to have such programs. And 
legislative activity to enact payment re- 
form is under way in several other states. 


Experience with these payment systems 
demonstrates their effectiveness in con- 
taining aggregate health care costs. 
Business groups should make every 
effort to’ promote fair payment legislation 
in every state. 


The complexity of health care cost con- 
tainment in its myriad forms is indeed 
challenging. Growing numbers of employ- 
ers are buttressing individual efforts by 
joining together in health care coalitions. 
Today there are more than 125 such 
groups nationwide. 


Predominantly a business movement, 
though with representation from other 
groups, health care coalitions share a 
common objective: stop the escalating 
cost of health care 


To this end, they are promoting all appro- 
priate measures, with collective efforts 
revolving around the issues of reimburse- 


ment, utilization, capital expansion, regula- 


tion, and the stimulus of a free-market 
competitive influence. 


Through all such activities, America’s 
managers are observing a simple truth 
only those who help shape the future 
are prepared to face it. 

oa 





WELLNESS: A POSITIVE 
STRATEGY FOR A HEALTHY 


BUSINESS 
Charles A. Berry, M.D., M.PH. 
Michael A. Berry, M.D., M.S. 





Charies A. Berry M.D. MPH, is president of 
Preventive & Aerospace Medicine Consultants in 
Houston, Texas. Dr Berry is one of the nation’s 
leading authonties in the field of health promotion 
and Wellness at the worksite, and he is retired 
Medical Director of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. 





Michael A. Berry, M.D, M.S. is a partner in 
Preventive & Aerospace Medicine Consultants in 
Houston, Texas. He is a well-known speaker on 
Wellness and health promotion. Formerly, he was 
Chief of Flight Medicine at the Nationa! Aeronau- 
nes and Space Administration's Johnson Space 
Center 


q HAT IS HAPPENING TO OUR 
\ HEALTH BENEFITS? 

All over the industrialized world 
mums DUSINESSES are Seeking Ways to 


contain skyrocketing health costs for 
workers. U.S. health care costs were 
$286.6 billion, or 9.8% of the Gross Na- 
tional Product in 1981; $322 billion and 
10.5% of the GNP in 1982; and a stagger- 
ing $355 billion and 10.7% of the GNP is 
the estimated bill for 1983. This is in 
contrast to $53.7 billion and 6.5% of the 
GNP in 1968. In Europe, health care 
costs jumped from 9.5% of the GNP in 
1970, to 12.6% of the GNP in 1979. Thus, 
rapidly increasing health care costs are 
not just a U.S. problem, but the latest 
world epidemic. 
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WORKERS WILL CALL IN SICK TODAY. 


In fact, more than 330 mil 
lion workdays are lost each 
year due to health-related 
causes 

Its enough to make most 
companies sick 

Not only because of the 
billions of dollars it costs busi 
ness every year in medical 
expenses and lost productiv 
ity, but in terms of employees 
well-being 

One way or another, 
business pays for unhealthy 
workers 

But there is an alternative 
Many forward-thinking com 
panies are finding that a com 
mitment to the “wellness” of 
their employees can pay sub- 
stantial dividends. 

The Metropolitan Life 
Foundation, a nonprofit in 
© 1982 Metropolitan Life Foundation, New York, N.Y. 


stitution, has taken a leader 
ship role through its active in 
volvement in the promotion of 
effective health and safety 
programs at the worksite 

The Foundation can help 
you plan and implement these 
programs in conjunction with 
community-based health or 
ganizations such as local Y's, 
Red Cross chapters, heart 
associations, cancer societies 
lung associations, safety coun 
cils and community hospitals 

These programs are de 
signed to eliminate the causes 
of most employee illness 
stress, smoking, alcoholism 
and drug abuse, hypertension 
and lack of proper nutrition 
Other programs include acci 
dent prevention and defen- 
sive driving, exercise classes, 


First Aid and CPR training 

We have seen such pro 
grams help reduce health 
care costs for all kinds of 
companies 

But, most importantly, 
these programs can help 
workers live happier, 
healthier, longer lives 

And that's one bottom 
line worth working for. 

For more information on 
how you can put these pro 
grams to work, contact the 
Metropolitan Life Foundation, 
Box F One Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 10010 


Sie Merenaliten 
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Increases in health care costs for individ- 
ual companies have ranged from 25% to 
100% in a year. Many companies fear that 
unless costs are controlled, their health 
plans will break down. They believe that 
the total wages and benefits bill must be 
decreased and that health care costs are a 
logical target. Not only have company 
costs escalated. The average monthly 
health insurance payment by an individual 
rose 46% from 1980 to 1982. 


There are other danger symptoms in the 
corporate “body.” A recent study by 
Coopers & Lybrand, a major public ac- 
counting firm, found companies paying up 
to 25% of their total payroll in “related 
health costs.” Costs to the company for 
such easily hidden or forgotten items as 
absenteeism, disability, turnover, de- 
creased productivity and replacement 
actually equal the basic health insurance 
expenditures. 


Xerox has calculated a $1.5 million cost to 
replace a top executive. Mid-Manage- 
ment replacement in some insurance 
companies range from $8,500 to $15,000. 
A Pacific Mutual Life study puts the price 
of replacing a corporate executive at 
$250,000-$500,000. A good businessman 
can easily see the value of avoiding re- 
placement of an executive due to a heart 
attack. 


Almost 500 million workdays are lost an- 
nually due to illness or disability. Wwenty- 
six million of these are due to heart 
disease and hypertension and 93 million 
to back problems. 


Alcoholic employees and smokers each 
have twice the absenteeism of other em- 
ployees. Companies searching for ways 
to control these costs are viewing these 
losses and their causes as a fertile field 
for action. 


CORPORATE ACTIVITY 

Companies are exploring and implement- 

ing a number of approaches in an effort 

to control rising health care costs. Fre- 

quently several are used simultaneously. 

Interest has centered on the following: 

1. Improvements in benefit plan design to 
encourage cost saving incentives. 
Some are: 

* cost sharing by patients through deduct- 
ibles, co-insurance or co-payments to 





assure necessity of care and reasonable 
price 

* second opinions for non-emergency sur- 
gery; some 75% of insurance com- 
panies will pay for them 

* encouraging and reimbursing outpatient 
surgery for a number of procedures 

* encouraging and reimbursing for pre- 
admission hospital testing (X-ray, labora- 
tory tests) 

* reimbursement for health care at home, 


for skilled nursing in extended care facili- 


ties, for treatment in alcohol and drug 
abuse centers and hospices 

* preventive outpatient care such as well- 
baby care and physical examinations— 
much more can be done by making 
aspects of Wellness programs eligible 
for reimbursement 

* full reimbursement for generic drugs 
versus 80% for name brands 

2. Hospital utilization reviews, both inter- 
nal and in cooperation with professional 
organizations. 


supports the concept of diagnosis re- 
lated groups (DRG's) as a means of 
prospective payment for hospitals. (Pro- 
viders, however, are concerned that this 
system may not provide equitable reim- 
bursement under Medicare when com- 
plications arise.) 

* Conducted public relations and advertis- 


ing campaigns. 

* Created an Advisory Council on Educa- 
tion and Health. 

* The HIAA and the American Council of 


3. Considering altemative medical care 
delivery systems such as Health Main- 
tenance Organizations (HMO's) and 
newer Preferred Provider Organiza- 
tions (PPO's). 

4. Joining business coalitions to address 
common health care problems. Unfor- 
tunately, while health promotion is 
one of the coalitions’ objectives, it is 
far down the list and few get to it. 

5. Exploring self-insurance. 


WHAT IS WELLNESS? 

Some call it a fad. Others say it is leading 
anew revolution in America—the Health 
Revolution! Whatever the case, Well- 
ness is in the spotlight and likely to stay 
there as millions of Americans become 
concerned about achieving and main- 
taining health rather than treating 

disease. What is Wellness? You ask, “If | 
am not ill, then | must be well” Indeed 
not! The World Health Organization (WHO) 
States, “Health is a complete state of 
physical, mental and social well- being and 
not merely the absence of disease” 


vention and track the cost of providing 
these services. . 

+ In 1981 the HIAA published a study en- 
titled, Good Health for Employees & 
Reduced Health Care Costs for Industry 
by Dr. Charles Berry. Itis a widely used 
reference in the health promotion field. 

* The HIAA a 15-minute video 
tape enti “Wellness at the Worksite 
—The Time Is Now.” The film cites rea- 
sons for programs at the worksite and 
briefly reviews five company programs. 

+ It made smoking cessation on an indus- 
try-wide basis a major goal. To achieve it, 
non-smoking programs have been de- 

veloped and are available to all member 


companies. 

+ In March, the HIAA sponsored a national 
video-teleconference stressing Well- 
ness programs at the worksite and 
reduced health care costs. Invited au- 
diences of business leaders in 25 cities 
heard a taped message from President 
Reagan and questioned a panel of health 
and business leaders. 


Wellness could be described as a moun- 
tain riddled with deep gorges, giant 
boulders and dense forests that must be 
climbed in order to reach the sunny peak 
of high level Wellness, maximum lon- 
gevity and enhanced quality of life. The 
obstacles start with the recognition of 
negative lifestyles, and go on to include 
action to reduce them, elimination of risk 
factors and adoption of positive life- 
styles. This leads to optimum physical, 
mental and social functioning. In con- 
trast, instead of ascending, one can take 
the easier trail and descend into the 
valley of illness and death. Many people 
are speeded along this descent by nega- 
tive lifestyles, symptoms, signs, disease 
and disability; at the bottom, they fall 
into premature death 


Acomplement to Wellness is Health 
Promotion. It is the process of creating 
awareness of health risks, influencing 
attitudes and identifying alternatives. 
The goal is to motivate people to im- 
prove their health and environment in 
order that they may function at their 
optimum level. Wellness means foster- 
ing attitudes and actions which can lead 
to health and, ultimately, to reduced 
health care costs for both employer and 
employee. 


IDENTIFYING COMMON ILLNESSES 
Where should a company focus its 
efforts? Acommon sense method is to 
look at the primary causes of death and 
disability in the general population, and 
then develop programs to combat the 
major ones. It is helpful to take an 
historical perspective and see how the 
major causes of death have changed 
over the last eight decades. 


In 1900, the top three killers were all 
infectious. They were generally caused 
by a single entity—a bacteria or virus. In 
the ensuing 30-40 years, they were elim- 
inated or reduced greatly. Public health 
measures and improved hygiene de- 
creased the exposure to the bacterial or 
viral cause and antibiotics or vaccines 
killed them. 
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*Heart disease, stroke and artenosclerosis may be consxsered one disease. 





Today, after more than 80 years, the 
picture has changed dramatically 
(Figure 1). The infectious problems have 
dropped to sixth place or off the chart 
altogether. Cardiovascular disease, can- 
cer and accidents have replaced them. 
It is also striking to note that half of all 
deaths in 1900 were due to three 
different infectious diseases; but today 
close to half of all deaths are from 

a single cause: arteriosclerosis, or 
“hardening and plugging” of the 
arteries 


RISK FACTORS 

The important fact to keep in mind is 
that it is no longer possible to point the 
finger at a single causative agent such as 
a bacterium and cure the illness with a 
shot of penicillin. Today's major causes 
of death have multifactorial origins. 
These multiple causes of heart disease, 
stroke, cancer and accidents have been 
dubbed risk factors. Their presence does 
not guarantee the occurrence of the 
disease or accident, therefore the term 
risk, Risk factors are those characteris- 
tics found in apparently healthy persons 
that influence the subsequent develop- 
ment of disease. At present, they play a 
role similar to that of the viruses and 
bacteria in the early part of the century. 
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Let us look at the risk factors for the major 
causes of death in the U.S.: coronary 
artery disease, selected cancers and acci- 
dents (Table 1). Remember, these are 
“risk” factors, not direct causal agents 
Their relationship to disease has been 
determined through numerous epi- 
demiologic studies throughout this coun- 
try and the world. Such evidence is 
circumstantial and is subject to question 
and interpretation. 


YOU DON’T HAVE ALL THE DATA! 
Frequently critics charge that there is not 
enough information to begin a project. 
Unfortunately there will aiways be doubt- 
ers, and there never is going to be 
adequate data for many of them. The 
early days of our space program offer a 
good example of just such a situation. The 
U.S. had not yet flown man in space, but it 
had learned a great deal from high altitude 
balloon flights and rocket planes. Medical 
“experts” expressed learned opinions 
concerning the effects on man in the 
weightless environment of space; some 
predicted dire consequences. There was 
a great hue and cry by many, right up to 
the actual launching of the first manned 
sub-orbital flight, that it should be delayed 
because “all the data was notin.” It was 
decided, however, that enough informa- 
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Save 5 times what yous nd on dental 
benefits review or don’t spenda dime. 


Our dental benefits program 
controls claim costs before there’s a 
claim. With incentives for preventive 
care, consistent peer review and 
objective claim audits. 


We give you a case manager for those 
special cases that need managing. 


To that one-in-one-thousand case 
that needs specialized, favteabat care,we assign a medical case management 
coordinator to assure care-effective treatment that’s cost-effective as well. 
Our Pre Admission Review program guarantees savings. 

In fact,our track record is four dollars saved for every dollar spent 
on The Equitable PAR program.Our clients are finding that PAR helps reduce 
the number of days a patient spends in the hospital. 
Our claims system is programmed to do more than just pay claims. 

With Equi-Claims, every hospital admission is monitored, every claim 
is reviewed and every dollar saved is reported accurately back to you. 

If your group health program can’t guarantee savings like these, 
write or have your benefits advisor write EVP Gil Reich at The Equitable, 
1633 Broadway, Suite 1604, N.Y., N.Y.10019. He’ll help you keep the cost of 
health care down while keeping the quality of health care up. 





No other group health program can make that claim. 
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Risk 
Factors 
for 

Top 
Three 
Causes 
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CARDIOVASCULAR 


Non-Controliable 
1. Family history of: 
Heart attack by age 50 
Hypertension 
Diabetes 
Gout 


2. Age 
3 Sex 


Controllable (Major) 

4. Cholesterol (LDL/HDL ratio) 

5. Hypertension 

6. Cigarette smoking 

7. Sugar intolerance 

& Obesity 
Controllable (Minor) 

9. Lack of exercise 
10. Stress—type A personality 
11. Elevated uric acid (gout) 
12. Use of oral contraceptives 
13. Post menopausal 








ACCIDENTS 


SELECTED 
CANCERS 


1. Lack of use of seat belts or child restraints 
2. Drinking while driving 

3. Speed over 50 m.p.h. 

4. Cigarette smoking 

5. Chronic medical condition 

6. Age-experience 

7. Miles driven 


Lung 
1. Smoking 
2. Exposure to: 
Asbestos, arsenic, chromate, nickel 
3. Age 


1. History of breast cancer in parent 

2. Multiple primary cancers 

3. Age 40-never given birth 

4. First pregnancy after 30 

5. Chronic fibrocystic changes 

6. Obesity 

7. High animal fat intake 

& More than 35 years menstrual history. Early start 
menstruation (before age 14). Late menopause 





1. Age» 40 
2. Low fiber diet 
3. History of ulcerative colitis 
4. History of polyps 
5. Presence adenomatous polyps 
6. High animal fat diet 
Skin 
1. Excessive exposure to ultraviolet rays 
2. Exposure to mines, coal tar, radioactivity 
3. Fair complexion 


Prostate 
1. Age » 40 
2. Family history of cancer of prostate 
3. High animal fat diet 











Cervix 
1, Age 
2. Early sexual relations (coitus) 
3. Multiple sexual partners 
4. Socio-economic status 





tion was available; and that first giant step 
was taken. The rest is history. It is proba- 
ble that had the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration (NASA) waited for all 
the data, it would still be waiting today. 


The situation is the same now for risk 
factors and the adoption of healthy life- 
styles. All of the information is not in and 
may never be. There is, nonetheless, im- 
pressive evidence from many sources 
that allows people to alter their behavior in 
order to achieve the most satisfactory 
health and performance levels. 


RISK REDUCTION 

Can one change or reduce their risk? The 
obvious answer is YES! This is where 
Wellness and health promotion really en- 
ter the picture. To date, employers in the 
U.S. have had little or no control over 
rising health care expenditures even 
though they are shouldering approx- 
imately 50% of this multi-billion dollar 
burden. Health promotion is one means of 
achieving control. 


Health promotion programs are directed 
towards altering or lowering risk factors, 
that are present in the employee popula- 
tion. The company should determine 
which factors are the most prevalent be- 
fore choosing Wellness programs. Most 
programs are interventions to change risk, 
and since each person is different, there 
must be options. Table 2 lists a variety of 
health promotion programs. They vary in 
difficulty to start-up, in the effort neces- 
sary to operate them, in equipment and 
money required, and in the benefit received. 


It is not by accident that smoking cessa- 
tion tops the list. From an overall health 
standpoint, successful smoking cessation 
programs should have the greatest bene- 
fit because they would have salutary 
effects on the rate of coronary heart 
disease, cancer of the lung, mouth and 
throat, emphysema and even accidents. 





COMPANY PROGRAMS 

In 1970 relatively few U.S. companies 
offered any type of health promotion or 
disease prevention program. Today ap- 
proximately 50% of the largest corpora- 
tions have some portion of a Wellness 
program. Most of them have been started 
in the last ten years. Companies with 
medical departments or health and safety 
operations already had some of the ele- 
ments in place. 
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HOW MANY PEOPLE IN HOSPITALS 
AREN’T SICK. 


No one can argue that many people's lives depend 
on the high-quality care they receive in hospitals. 

But the fact is, more than 15% of the days people 
are confined to hospitals are unnecessary. 

Which could cost American business $9 billion in 
health care costs before the year is out. 

Of course, there are alternatives. 

Many medical procedures, including diagnostic 
tests, can be done more efficiently in outpatient 
facilities. 

And many common treatments, including bed 
rest, can be done in less expensive beds. Preferably a 
patient's own. 

At The Travelers, we design plans to cover these 
alternatives. 


But we’re not content with conventional methods 
alone for controlling health care costs. 

We have a solution that no one else can offer. 

It’s called the Center for Corporate Health 
Promotion. 

The Center is devoted to educating people on 
how to adopt healthier lifestyles. 

And how to make more informed decisions about 
their use of medical services. 

In the hope that someday the only people in 
hospitals will be people sick enough to be in them. 


Thelravelers) 


The Travelers Corporation and its Affiliated Companies, Hartford, CT 06115 
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TABLE 2 Smoking Cessabon 

Nutrition 

Hypertension Recognition 
and Control 

Weight Control 

Exercise-Fitness 


Stress Management 


Health 
Promotion 
Programs 


Employee Assistance 
Programs 


Alcohol-Drug Abuse Control 


Wise Use of Medical 


Heart Attack Risk Reduction Benefits 
Cancer Risk Reduction Low-Back Pain Prevention 
Self -Care Immunization 
Emergency Mediane Prevention of Dental Disease 
Acexient Risk Reduction Parenting 
Cardio-Pulmonary Retrement 
Resuscitation (CPR) Glaucoma Screening 
Heimiich Maneuver Special Disease: Sickle Cell 
(Choking) Anemia 





It is important to understand that it is 
wrong, ethically and programmatically, to 
do any sort of screening without offering 
the individuals a way to reduce the risk 
factors after they are identified. Com- 
panies must be prepared to take a 
comprehensive approach; happily, that 
seems to be the trend. 


The biggest programs, such as those at 
IBM, Johnson & Johnson, Control Data, 
Kimberly-Clark and Campbell Soup, are 
multifacted. Some are even being sold to 
other compaines. 


Large fitness facilities are the heart of 
many programs. A current study reports 
that about 275 corporations have in-house 
fitness programs and that more are on the 
way. But, it is not necessary to be large or 
to have a gym, in order to develop an 
adequate Wellness program. Some com- 
panies have assisted their employees 
with membership in a local health club. 
Others, like Hospital Corporation of Amer- 
ica, Bonnie Bell and General Mills, give 
financial and material incentives for fit- 
ness activity. Even smaller companies 
such as Scherer Bros. Lumber in Min- 
neapolis and three small Burlington 
Industries weaving mills in North Carolina 
have established Wellness programs. An 
enterprising group of companies in Omha, 
Nebraska, have joined together to form 
the Wellness Council of the Midlands. 


The range of programs is as great as are 
the ways of carrying them out. Some are 
developed and operated in-house; others 
are contracted; and still others are com- 
binations of several methods. Remember 
that there are many places near home to 
exercise. The possibilities include: the 
parks, YMCAs, jogging in the streets, or 
using whatever else is available. In fact, 
New York Telephone closed its central 
fitness facility and encouraged employee 
participation in homesite exercise plans. 


In addition to fitness, the most common 
programs are those relating to nutrition, 
weight control, smoking cessation, stress 
management (including such stress-re- 
lieving techniques as bio-feedback train- 
ing, meditation and yoga), medical-self- 
care and employee assistance programs 


COST SAVINGS 

It is difficult to obtain accurate information 
on cost savings for Wellness programs for 
a variety of reasons. Many of the pro- 
grams were not planned in a way that 
allows easy evaluation. There is no base- 
line data in many instances. Wide 
variations exist in cost analysis proce- 
dures. For instance, companies with 
medical departments often do not assign 
the cost of screening employees, even for 
expensive cardiac stress testing. The rea- 
soning is that the medical department is 
being paid anyway. While there is some 
validity to this view, strict cost accounting 
demands assigning and comparing hon- 
estly the time devoted to a particular 
project. 


Cost benefit determinations are difficult 
to make because of non-existent or mixed 
health data bases in the corporation, ineq- 
uities in assigning dollar values to health 
behavior changes and the problem of 
relating a specific health result to a spe- 
cific health promotion program. It may be 
unnecessary to break down the figures 
precisely, but many analysts prefer it. 


The most important thing for a company 
starting a Wellness program to do, is to 
collect the information discussed further 
on and to determine costs for such items 
as replacement of an individual, a lost day 
and a heart attack. The $600 cost sav- 
ings quoted for one person stopping 
smoking and the savings for other lifestyle 
changes are probably conservative. 


Some companies estimate their cost sav- 
ings in order to project the effect of a 
particular behavioral change, such as 
smoking cessation, on cardiovascular dis- 
ease, chronic respiratory disease and 
cancer. Certainly such projections are not 
totally accurate and only time will tell the 
correct results. 


There is another problem in the way that 
many program results are reported. This 
stems from the desire to have a preview 
of the programs’ accomplishments. Thus, 
we find reports with general statements 
such as “49% reduction in lost work 
hours” or “29% decrease in disability 
costs” without corresponding dollar sav- 
ings. The critics forget several important 
points. One, the company instituting a 
Wellness program is making a strong 
statement about concer for the em- 
ployee whether or not the program 
succeeds. Two, even small, positive re- 
sults are better than the present 
continuing cost escalation. Three, there is 
no one definition of success for Wellness 
programs because they are created for 
varying reasons. 


PROGRAM EVALUATION 

Why is it difficult to evaluate worksite 

Weliness programs? 

1. The expense. Most companies prefer 
to spend their money conducting pro- 
grams rather than on research. 

2. The company did not establish goals 
before starting its program. 

3. Obtaining necessary data is difficult. 
Complete medical or dental utilization, 
especially for specific individuals, ab- 
senteesim and sick leave data are not 
recorded on a daily basis. (There are 
some questions concerning the value 
of sick leave data in determining the 
health status of the company.) 

4. Control groups are difficult to obtain, 
because employers cannot deny ac- 
cess to risk intervention programs to 
anyone for experimental purposes. 
Finding informed individuals who 
would choose to serve as controls is 
even more difficult. 


A COMPANY STUDY 

Control Data, a computer and financial 
services company in Minneapolis, in- 
vested in scientifically valid research on its 
Wellness program. Entitled “Stay Well;” 
the program was initiated in 1979 and 
made available to 22,000 employees and 
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their spouses as a free benefit. The aver- 
age participation rate at various ottices 
ranged from 65% to 95%. The program 
consists of a health screen, a risk factor 
profile with explanation, an overview of 
lifestyle and health; and then access to 
smoking cessation, stress management, 
weight control, nutrition and fitness 
courses. 


The evaluation involved surveying a 10% 
sample of 5,000 domestic employees. 
Acontrol group was drawn from offices 
without the program. The survey asked 
about lifestyle. Results thus far: exer- 
cisers had a 36% decrease in health care 
costs and a substantial decrease in hos- 
pital stays. Their average claim costs were 
$321.01 and 0.37 hospital days, while 
non-exercisers' claim costs were $436.92 
with 0.57 hospital days. Overweight par- 
ticipants tipped the scales with higher 
health care costs and more hospital stays. 
Smoking cessation programs had a 
33.3% success rate at the end of one 
year; another 43.5% smoked less than at 
the beginning of the course. Smokers 
had 25% greater health care costs and 
they were hospitalized twice as often 

as the non-smokers. In general, those 
with higher risk factors were 86% more 
likely to miss work days and 100% more 
likely to complete less work when they 
were there. There are no figures compar- 
ing the cost of the program with the 
money saved. 


OTHER COMPANY RESULTS 

Even though most companies have not 
compiled detailed statistics, many have 
collected enough data to give a clear 
picture of their programs’ worth. 


Valmont Industries, a heavy metal fabrica- 
tor in Omaha, Nebraska, enrolled 55% of 
its approximately 1200 employees in one 
or more Wellness programs dealing with 
blood pressure control, smoking cessa- 
tion, physical fitness and safety aware- 
ness. Table 3 shows the drop in the 
company’s rising medical and dental costs 
in the year the programs were started 


The Prudential Insurance Company con- 
ducted a five-year study from 1977 to 
1981, at its regional office in Houston, 
Texas. Most of the employees held sed- 
entary desk jobs. The majority of them 
were between 20 and 39 years of age and 
81% were female. At the start of the 
study, volunteers took submaximal tread- 
mill exercise tests to estimate their 
maximum oxygen uptake. 

Their percent of body fat was measured 
by skinfolds and a set of blood chemis- 
tries was obtained and exercise was 
prescribed. The participants had access to 
a fine fitness facility at Prudential as well 
as to others near their homes. 


In the year before the program started, 
the average major medical cost per par- 
ticipant was $573.74, compared to 
$311.59 (in 1980 dollars) at the end of one 
year. This represents a 45.7% reduction in 
major medical costs, The average number 
of disability days dropped 20.1% and di- 
rect disability costs fell 31.7% in the first 
year. The average combined savings per 
participant was $353.38 and the average 
operational cost was $120.60. Even with 
only a 19.1% participation rate, a savings 
of $1.93 was realized for each $1 invested 
in the program 


New York Telephone estimated that it 
saved $2,700,000 in health care costs 
from nine health promotion programs 
ranging from smoking cessation to 
“healthy back” courses available to its 
80,000 employees. A set of assumptions 
and also epidemiological study data from 
other sources was used to project these 
savings on absence and treatment costs 
in a year. The greatest savings were from 
smoking cessation and the resultant 
effects on heart and lung disease. 


Companies reporting reduced absentee- 
ism as a result of fitness programs 
include: Occidental Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Northern Natural Gas, GTE, Safeway 
and Canada Life Assurance, (Canada Life 
Assurance also found the participants had 
1/10th the turnover of the non-participants 
and were more alert, enjoyed their work 
more, and had better rapport with co- 
workers and management). 
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General Telephone of Florida reported 
decreased health care costs and the reduc- 
tion of stress symptoms in 74% of their 
executives after instituting a fitness pro- 
gram. 


Finally, in a recent study some 1,500 em- 
ployers who conducted four or more 
health promotion programs in-house re- 
duced the average health care cost per 
person by $209. 


EMPLOYEE ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 
(EAP) 

At least 10% of all employees have se- 
rious personal problems and lose signifi- 
cant productivity as a result. Employee 
assistance programs offer help and yield 
rehabilitation rates of nearly 80%. These 
programs are generally inexpensive. Small 
in-house staffs or contract staffs of psy- 
chiatric social workers or other counselors 
direct employees to proper help. Con- 
fidentiality must be assured if the 
program is to succeed. Cost savings re- 
ported for a number of these programs 
range as high as $1-$2 million annually. 


In addition, Kimberly-Clark has shown a 
70% decrease in on-the-job accidents 
among EAP participants. General Motors 
made an EAP program available to 44,000 
employees scattered at some 130 loca- 
tions. In the first year the company 
observed a 40% decrease in lost time, 
60% decrease in sickness and accident 
benefits, a 50% decrease in grievances 
and a 50% decrease in on-the-job acci- 
dents. Obviously, dollar figures can be 
applied to these improvements. The re- 
turns on a dollar invested in an EAP 
program have varied from $3-$7 to $1. 


MANAGEMENT'S VIEW 

Executives who have adopted Wellness 
programs often find hidden benefits. 
James L. Ketelsen, chairman and chief- 
executive officer of Tenneco, says the 
corporation opted for Wellness in order to 
do something “positive” for the em- 
ployees and to decrease the money it 
spent on illness. Today, several years after 
inititating what has become the “Cadillac” 
of corporate Wellness programs, he says 
that it has far exceeded early expecta- 
tions. It has become an excellent 
recruiting tool, as well as an aid in retain- 
ing employees; it also boosts morale and 
enhances the employees’ perceptions of 
the company. 
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James E. Burke, chairman and chief- 
executive officer of Johnson & Johnson, 
commented along the same lines about 
the company’s Wellness program, "Live 
for Life.” Johnson & Johnson anticipated 
that Wellness programs would decrease 
health care costs although it had no proof. 
Not only have they achieved the predicted 
cost savings, the programs also have cre- 
ated a great “sense of community” 
among both the employees and the com- 
pany and its employees. 


STEPS TO BECOMING 

A “HEALTHY” COMPANY 

Where does one start? Begin with a 
health audit to assess the company’s 
needs, This entails a close look at past 
experience in areas such as insurance 
claims and hospitalizations, disability and 
absenteeism. Important questions to ask 
are: what are the company’s cost con- 
tainment requirements? Is the company 
primarily dedicated to the well-being of its 
employees and dependents or are cost 
benefits more important? How rapidly do 
visible results need to be seen? What 
level of employee visibility is desired? 
Some programs reach greater numbers 
than others. These are all important 
questions. 


Assess employee needs. What is the 
range of ages and the average age of the 
employees? Are females or males pre- 
dominant? What do the employees see as 
their needs or problems? Baseline data 
should be collected on the employee 
group. This can be as simple or as elabor- 
ate as the company desires. 


What is the level of management commit- 
ment? All of the successful programs 
reported have firm and visible support 
from the top. This is essential, Of almost 
equal importance is holding awareness 
and motivation sessions for all participants 
before programs or classes are initiated. 
The employees must understand why the 
programs are important to their health and 
what they can expect to achieve. It is 
generally better to use outside speakers 
for these sessions as employees are 
more likely to accept the advice of experts 
than of familiar in-house personnel. The 
surrounding community should be exam- 
ined for sources of information, existing 
classes and expert consultants 














Heavy metal fabricator located in Omaha, Nebraska. 


1,400 Total Employees—at least 90% annual enroliment in medica! pian. 


Valmont 
industries 


1.200 employees with access to Wellness programs — 55 percent enrolled in one or more of the 
following programs imitated in Jan. ‘82 


Health Awareness, Blood Pressure Screen & Control, Smoking Cessation, Physical Fitness, 


Safety Awareness. 


MEDICAL/DENTAL 


YEAR Cost 

1979 $ 895,000 
1980 1,267,000 
1981 1,821,000 
1982 1,876,600 
1983 1,699,820 


COMPANY 
COST PER 
PERCENT CHANGE COVERED PERCENT CHANGE 
FROM PREV YEAR = EMPLOYEE FROM PREV. YEAR 
—% $ 728 — % 
+416 916 +258 
+ 43.7 1,230 + 34.3 
+ 31 1,280 + 4t 
94 1,248 25 


1983 Medical/Dental cost reduction = $176, 780, or 12.5% decrease from projected cost. 


SMOKING 
CESSATION 


To establish employee needs and baseline 
data, screen the workforce to determine 
the presence and absence of risk factors. 
If it is predominately female and under 30 
with a 5% smoker rate, smoking cessa- 
tion or cardiovascular risk reduction would 
not be the wisest investment of time or 
money. General fitness and nutrition 
might be better. Programs work best 
when based upon both employee needs 
and desires. Once the programs are in 
place, evaluate them for effectiveness at 
intervals. 


You should now have a functioning, viable 
Wellness program; if chosen wisely, it 
will benefit you quickly with increased 
employee moral and productivity and, in 
time, with decreased health care costs. 


CONCLUSION: NEW ROLES ON 
SPACESHIP EARTH 

Rapidly escalating sick care costs compel 
any company desirous of maintaining its 
own health to review its strategies and 
attack the rising costs. A number of com- 
pany actions may have some impact 
(encouraging outpatient procedures, uti- 
lization reviews), but Wellness programs 
at the worksite offer the best prescription. 
Making Wellness a part of the company’s 
lifestyle creates or enhances a sense of 
company community while helping each 
individual to reach an optimum perfor- 
mance level. A Wellness program also will 


122 Smokers enrolled—67 still not smoking at 9 months. 
Cost Savings 67 » $600 = $40,200 

Cost of Program = 10,000 

Net Savings $30,200 





reduce both the major medical and the 
hidden costs now being paid for sick care. 
Wellness programs are common sense 
but it is necessary to demand credibility. 
Employers do not need long-term clinical 
tnals of 10-20 year epidemiological stud- 
ies, All it takes to make it happen is a 
commitment, both corporate and 
individual. 


Insurers must be willing to help and even 
to take some nsk, such as offering lower 
rates to companies trying to be healthy. 
They should remove the barriers to 
coverage for health promotion. If they do 
not, more self-insurance will be seen. 
Working together, we can have healthier, 
more productive companies, nations and 
Spaceship Earth. 

ete 


BEFORE YOU BUY INSURANCE, 
EXAMINE THE EVIDENCE. 


An Independent Insurance 
Agent represents several 
companies. So your Independent 
Agent can help you select the right 
coverage at the right price 
because there are more 
policies from which to choose. 
The evidence is clear. 


An agent who works for one 
company can only offer you the 
policies that his company sells. 


me A S YOUR/ Mndependent 
THE MORE sha Hy cue Gere yous /AGENT 


You'll find the Independent Insurance Agent nearest you in the Yellow Pages 

















Getting Steve Lewis 


home hours after surgery: 


That’s AMI caring. 


+ 


pate pee 


teve Lewis had been putting off surgery for years. 
There just wasn't time. And the thought of spending 
three days in a hospital bed was a little unnerving. 
But then Steve heard about Single Day Surgery. 


Single Day Surgery is the new concept that lets 
you have your surgery in the morning and be home the 
same afternoon. Your operation is performed ina 
specially designed surgery center—a modern medi- 
cal facility with a comfortable, relaxing atmosphere. 
And there’s no overnight stay; you recover in the 
comfort of your own home. 

Steve Lewis checked into the surgery center on 
Friday before noon, had his operation and was home 
by four that afternoon. And with the weekend 


< “at , Baan wea, 
a eeu XS = + . 


fo rest, he was back at work Monday morning 

Today, nearly forty percent of all surgery can be 
performed as Single Day Surgery. Everything from 
routine tonsillectomies to delicate laser eye surgery. 

At a cost savings of up to thirty-five percent over 
conventional surgery. 

Single Day Surgery is a service of AMI, American 
Medical International. We operate hospitals and 
health care facilities serving 500 communities on five 
continents. We offer Single Day Surgery in our free- 
standing surgery centers, as well as in our hospitals 

We think we've succeeded in the health care busi- 
ness because we believe health care is more than 
just caring for people, it’s caring about people. 

That means understanding a community's needs 
and being responsive with whatever it takes. Whether 
it’s establishing Single Day Surgery facilities. Or build- 
ing a center for early detection of breast cancer. Or 
taking mobile CT scanners to people in rural Vermont. 

That's what caring means at AMI. a 

if you'd like to know more about how —== i> 
AMI caring is answering today’s health =. ¢ 
care problems, write AMI Communications Qo 
Department, 414 North Camden Drive, ae 
Beverly Hills, California 90240 Rani 
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D-Day Memory 


To the Editors: 


As an infantryman who fought in | 


Normandy, I was struck by the beautiful 
truth in your retelling of D-day [D-Day, 
May 28]. You gave credit where credit 
was due, to General Dwight Eisenhower 
and the other officers, but you also told of 
the heroics and failures of the ordinary 
soldiers. They are the men who win or 
lose wars. 
Tom Ward 
Chicago 





I was in Italy at the time of the Nor- 
mandy landings and cheered the invasion 
news. Years after, a good friend of mine 
who was with the first wave on Omaha 
Beach told me, “I was seasick, cold and 
scared, to the point that I wanted to lie 
there and die. Then I got mad, not at the 
Germans but at my superiors for creating 
such a hopeless situation.” This attitude 
prevailed in the enlisted ranks and was a 
key to moving the troops forward. 


Jim Bell | 


Fremont, Calif, 


I was with an airborne unit that 
jumped early on that unforgettable morn- 
ing in June. I hope all the hawks and war- 
mongers read your fine story. Maybe it 


will deter another encounter. 


Alfred K. McHaney 
Kingston, Okla. 


Without doubt, D-day was “the begin- 
ning of the end,” not just of Hitler and 
World War II but of a naive way of life we 
once enjoyed. From that day on we were 
part of an uncertain and unstable future 
dominated by two new superpowers and 
were witnesses to the blossoming, often 
violent, of the Third World. 

Paul F. Emery 
Brownsburg, Ind. 


Before we lose ourselves in an orgy of 
self-congratulation over the Normandy 
invasion, we should recall that in 1944 we 
were allied with the Soviet Union. It is so- 
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Gale Sayers ~ 
tried them all. 


And the former Chicago Bears football star chose 
The Lean Machine —for four important reasons. 
“First? says Sayers, “The Lean Machine is easy to use. I can 
fit under the pressing bar with ease. Some of the others seemed 
designed for Kids, Second, | can adjust the machine easily and quickly. 
I don't waste workout time fussing with the equipment. Third, The 
Lean Machine lets you work out all the muscle groups and that 
includes a full set ote exercises. With my football knees, leg extensions 
are very important. And finally? says Sayers, “It's priced fairly. It's 
clearly the best value in home exercise equipment. 
For a handsome brochure that tells all, call toll-free 


1-800-621-1203. (in Illinois 1-800-942-2835.) 
Also available at Abercrombie & Fitch 


THE LEAN MACHINE..~ 









‘ie. 


Inertia Dynamics Corp., 7245 S. Harl, Tempe, AZ 85283 SS 








The new A mid-size 

Xerox1048 Marathon 

copier. designed to beat 
the competition 
coming 





and going. 
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Introducing the latest Marathon inal. Think of the savings on paper 


effort from Xerox. and mailing expenditures alone. 
The 1048 Marathon Copier. Consider also these big copier 
Simply stated, no other mid- features: a high-speed document 

size copier comes equipped with —_ handler and a finisher that auto- 

as many big copier features. matically staples reports. 
Imagine a copier that can give There’ also a sophisticated diag- 


you up to 40 copies a minute, yet —_ nostic system with the power of eight 
also has the capability to give youa personal computers. Making the 
two-sided copy of a two-sided orig- 1048 so intelligent, it will actually 








show you how to avoid minor inter- 
ruptions and walk you through com- ae | 
plex copy jobs. 

But what really makes the 1048 a 
Marathon is the way jie 
it has undergone a 
grueling array of 
stress tests. So that it 
will run and run 
and run. Hour after hour after hour. 

And finally, remember that 
the 1048 is part of Team Xerox, 

a wide array of 
| products, people (TeamXerox 
| and services to help meet all your 
_ information needs. i 
| The Xerox 1048 Marathon Copier. 
| A mid-size copier that runs in 

a Class by itself. 














For more information, call 800-833-2323, ext. 601, or your local Xerox office, 
or mail in this coupon; Xerox Corp., Box 24, Rochester, New York 14692 
} Please have a Team Xerox sales representative contact me. 

Please send me more information 





NAME TITLE 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS cy 











STATE : ZIP PHONE 
ool 009 6/18/84 | 
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XEROX® and 1048 are trademarks of XEROX CORPORATION 
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TIME’s Subscriber Help Line 
Is Now A Toll-Free Hotline 
1-800-541-3000 = 1-800-541-1000 


fo] @elalelale (Reo) Melelel¢-t i Helrol-1¢) Customer Inquiries 


At TIME you're a valued customer. Someone who deserves the best 
of services—especially when it comes to keeping everything smooth 
during the term of a subscription 
That's why we've staffed two toll-free hotline numbers with 
specially trained personnel. They'll answer your inquiries about 
payment, deliveries, change-of-address, correct the spelling of 
your name on TIME's mailing label, or add an apartment number 
foe elt melelel(-t a 
All you need do to receive this.service is pick up the phone and 
ore] Bial-Bio)imic-.-Maleluslel-emel ole. 
Dial TIME’s Subscriber Service for prompt, courteous service. And 
fast results! 
Of course, if you prefer doing business by mail you may write to us 
Attach mailing label from TIME, and send correspondence to 
TIME Subscription Service Dept., 
541 N. Fairbanks Court, Chicago, III.60611 


Write or call TIME toll-free. Either way, we're at your service 








Letters 
bering to reflect on what might have hap- 
pened on the beaches of France had the 
cream of Germany’s armed forces not 
been destroyed by the Soviets at Stalin- 
grad in 1942 and at Kursk in 1943. The 
beginning of the end for Hitler started 
much earlier than D-day, and it started in 
the Soviet Union, not France 
David McKibbin 
Lincoln, Neb 


Would we ally ourselves today with 
the Soviet Union to fight a right-wing dic- 
tator? We now support oppressors like 
Augusto Pinochet in Chile as long as they 
are anti-Soviet. If this were prewar 1938, 
we would be looking for a similar deal 
with Hitler 

Alan MacRobert 
Watertown, Mass 


It is the loss of mutual resolve among 
nations that is such a tragedy. Perhaps 
this sense of purpose is still present under 
all the rhetoric and vicious attacks that go 
on among those countries that once stood 
together against Nazism. 

Beatrice Wilding 
Chicago 


You have presented another snide, 
patronizing reference to the minimal part 
played by Britain and the other Allies in 
the Normandy landings. I was beginning 
to think that the U.S. had grown up and 
was no longer a braggart. How sad to find 
that you still need to hog the glory. 

Peter Bishop 
Harrow, England 


I am not convinced that, as you would 
have us believe, 40 years have erased dis- 
torted perceptions of the enemy. You pre- 
sent the killing of nearly 40 Allied prison- 
ers by an SS panzer division as an atrocity, 
while the exploits of an American staff 
sergeant who killed 91 Germans, 15 of 


| whom were eating breakfast, are por- 


trayed as a heroic adventure. 
Vernon R. Padgett 
Huntington, W. Va 


I was born 14 years after D-day. My 
father told me stories about his Army 
stint, which included only the barest facts 
about the landing on Omaha Beach. He 
never mentioned the horrors. Now, two 
years after his death, I am proud to know, 
thanks to your story, that my father and 
his buddies were all heroes that day 

Kathryn Orndorff-Tauber 
Harrison City, Pa 


Iam 17 years old and German. When 
I read of the two 17-year-old Germans 
who had bicycled for three weeks to get to 
the front line and were then taken prison- | 
er, a deep sadness came over me. I real- 
ized that if I had lived 40 years ago, it 
could have been me. How can my genera- 
tion be assured that the horrors of World 
War II will never happen again, when 


half the world lives under a totalitarian 
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Low Tar Players. 


Regular and Menthol 
Kings and 100s 


Kings: 12 mg “‘tar;* 1.0 mg nicotine—100's: 14 mg ‘‘tar;" 
1.1 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, by FTC method 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 





Philip Morris Inc. 1984 


“AT LAST. NEAT COPIERS 


FOR NEAT PEOPLE,’ 


—Tony Randall 


“Finally there are copiers that 
can take a messy pile of different 
size originals. And give you a 
neat stack of uniform size copies 
automatically. 

“They're the Beta zoom copiers 
from Minolta. And they do thingsy 
copiers never used to do, thanks 
to features like these.”* 


Qo a 


Variable reduction and enlargement. For copies 
anywhere from 50% smaller than the original up to 
almost 50% larger 


AQAA 


Auto sizing. Uniform copies from different size 
originals. Automatically 


Auto paper select. Takes a stack of different size 
originals and automatically copies each one on the 
correct paper size 


“So what used to be hard jobs 
like making bound reports and 
preparing presentation materi- 
als, are now as easy as pressing 
a few buttons. 

“Minolta designed the Beta 
zoom copiers to bring order out of 
disorder in copying. 

“Because what I've been 
saying for years is especially true 
in business. 

“Neatness counts.” 


THE BETA ZOOM COPIERS. 
ONLY FROMTHE MIND OF MINOLTA. 








MINOUA 


eta machines 






*Not all features available on al 


ook for your authorized Minolta dealer in the Yellow Pages 
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© 1984 Minolta Corporation 
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The amazing Magnum. 
Four,times more power 
in less than10% of the space. 


Introducing Magnum, the 
world’s first truly portable 
desk-top computer 
Magnum’s new generation 
16 bit processor, the Intel 80186, 
makes it three to four times more 
powerful than ordinary desk-top computers while 
still small enough to fit into a slimline briefcase 

And you don't have to give up anything for such 
convenience 

Magnum packs up to 256K bytes of CMOS RAM 
(non-volatile) memory, 128K bytes of internal ROM 
for system applications, and two plug-in personality 
modules of 128K bytes for speciality applications 
all in less than a 4kg package 

Magnum’s total versatility is a fact. It has a word 
processor, spread sheet, communication package and 
the industry standard MS DOS 2.0 operating system 
80 column integrated display. Optional disc drives 
and other peripherals 


Distributor Wanted. 
Get the facts on Magnum now. We are looking 









for a Magnum sole distributor in your area. 
Whether for your own information or for 

distributorship, clip the coupon, post it today and 

we'll send you full details on the amazing Magnum 


Senior Trade Commissionet 
Australian Consulate General 
International Building, 

4550 Wilshire Boulevard 646 Fifth Avenue 

Los Angeles, LA 90010. New York, NY 10111 

USA US.A 
Tel: (213) 380 0980 Tel: (212) 2 
Telex: 674940 elex: (ITT) 330123 


Senior Trade Commissioner = of 
Australian Consulate General 
Suite 1742 


454000 


Please send me more information on 
Distribution Agreement The amazing Magnum 


Name = 





Address 








Dulmont Magnum — 
manufactured by Dulmont 
Electronic Systems, Ltd 
Australia 


DULMONT 


MAGNUM 





Worldwide Marketing Agents 


Onmnitis Ltd 


Admiralty Centre, Tower 1, 28/F, 18 Harcourt Road, Hong Kong. Tel: 5-277622 Tlx: HX 74616 
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Announcing 


A New Resort Hotel so Spectacular 
you may forget it’s just a Hotel! 
Strolling streams and waterfalls highlight 17 
acres of lush greenery that leads to your room. 
500 tastefully decorated suites with every 
possible amenity. from fireplaces to fully 
stocked European bars, and satellite television. 
Two great restaurants: an elegant gourmet room 
and cafe, both offering special 
low-calorie diet menus. 

Three glimmering pools, outdoor spas, tennis 
courts, jogging path. putting green and 14 
golf courses nearby. 

Located just minutes from the airport and the 
Strip. You may forget it’s just a hotel...and we 
wouldn't have it any other way. 


Opening this Summer ° Call Toll Free 
(800) 235-1001 or (702) 796-3300 











When Shakespeare was setting the theme 
For a play that would make people beam, 
He said, “I'm no fool; 

“My Oasis is cool— 

Awriter’s midsummer night's dream!" 





The word for water coolers. 
You can find us in the Yellow Pages. 














Letters 


ideology and the U.S. is drawn closer and 

closer to a conflict with the supporters of 
these doctrines in Central America? 

UIf Morys 

Kent, Wash. 


I was a child of seven living in the 
south of England in 1944. Your article 
brought back memories of truckloads of 
smiling G.I.s who gave us precious bars of 
chocolate as well as our first taste of chew- 
ing gum. America’s sacrifice will be re- 
membered and its G.Ls never forgotten. 

Clare Howard 
Worthing, England 


You say, “The morals of sacrifice, so 
clear then, are more confusing now.” This 
statement reminds me how we have ad- 
vanced in the technology of annihilation. 
Engaging in battles, once thought glori- 
ous, is now considered an obscenity. I am 
reminded of the words of an old hymn, 
“Time makes ancient good uncouth.” 

(The Rev.) Vernon A. Victorson 
Our Saviour Lutheran Church 
Utica, N.Y. 





Who will be left to remember the next 
D-day? 

Ernest L. Hughes 

Seattle 





Philippines Ballot 
The results of the Philippines election 
[WORLD, May 28] were a reflection of the 
sentiments of our people: a triumph for 
the democratic process and ideals. By dy- 
ing for his country, Ninoy Aquino accom- 
plished what he might not have been able 

to do while alive. 

Teresito P. Ocampo 
Manila 


Somebody should remind President 
Ferdinand Marcos of this quote from 
Cato the Elder: “I would rather have men 
ask, after I am dead, why I have no monu- 
ment than ask why I have one.” 

Anthony Rosales 
Cebu City, Philippines 





It has taken the US. 18 years to dis- 
cover what most Filipinos know: the Mar- 
cos dictatorship is filled with cruelties. 
Without American assistance, the gov- 
ernment would have fallen long ago. 
America’s belated awakening to Marcos’ 
tyranny is a poignant testimony to the in- 
sensitivity that underlies American policy 
in this region. 

Bernard Fong 
‘4 Hong Kong 


Peripatetic Conductors 

Your article “Round and Round 
They Go” [Music, May 28] notes that 
conductors are doubling up their positions 
because there are not enough maestros to 





go around. At the same time, the execu- 
tive directors of symphony companies say | 
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_ The CIT network of specialists 
gives you more ways to Keep rolling. 


by 


I 
ry 





From financing your new trucks 
to collecting on the products you ship in them. 


Whenever you're in the market for income-producing cation; expand your markets; negotiate international sales; 

equipment, such as a new fleet of trucks, our equipment generate cash from home equity; discover important new 

financing specialists can show you the most cost-effective sources of growth capital. 

way to buy. Because our nationwide CIT network of specialists is 
And our factoring people can show you how to elim- now backed by the 71 billion dollar assets of Manufacturers 

inate credit losses and turn every shipment into instant Hanover, we offer you the best of both worlds: an even 

cash for a better flow of working capital. greater range of innovative, custom-designed and flexible 
These are just two of the ways our network of financing, combined with the financial resources and 

specialists can bring important advantages to your operational capabilities of a world-class bank. 

financing. Wherever you are, whatever you're financing, 


CIT experts can also help you leverage an Cr i 1! it's easy to make the right connection in the CIT 
acquisition; pay for your children’s college edu- I network. Call toll-free, day or night: 800-248-6500. 


The Network of Specialists 


CIT Corporation: income producing equipment financing and leasing + CIT Financial Services: home equity loans and mobile home financing + CIT Corporate Finance: 
customized financing for industry « CIT Commercial Finance: receivables and inventory loans, acquisition financing + Meinhard-Commercial Corporation: factoring 
William Iselin & Company: factoring + CIT International Sales Corporation: export trading « The Tuition Plan: education loans © CIT Financial Corporation 1984 


















A Mazda Gives You Miles of Smiles 
— and One of Those Smiles 


Can Win You US$3,000.00! 


Entering the “Mazda Family Photo Contest 
85” couldn't be easier. All you have to do 
is send a photo of your family or friends 


enjoying an outing with the family 
Mazda! Anyone can enter as long as 
the photo reflects the theme “Having 
Fun With Mazda Cars and Trucks.” 
Contest rules are more fully 
explained in the column below. 

20 winners will be selected from 
around the world. Their winning 
photos will be featured in Mazda's 
1985 Calendar, and each will 
receive US$3,000.00 in prize 
money. And that’s a very good 
reason to smile indeed. 
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APPLICA 


Sponsor 

Mazda Motor Corporation 

3-1, Shinchi, Fuchu-cho, Aki-gun, Hiroshima, Japan 
Theme of the Contest 

“Having Fun With Mazda Cars and Trucks” 

Only entnes relevant to this theme will be eligible 
Entnes will be judged on that basis along with 
Oniginality, composition and pt raphic technique. 
Enines may be used in Mazda's 1985 calendar to be 
distributed world-wide. 

Eligibility 

Applicants of any onality of age are eligible except 
as otherwise stipulated below. Application is resincted 
to those who actually took the entered photo. Neither 
purchase ownership of a Mazda vehicle is 
necessary to enter Both professional and amateur 
photographers are invited to enter. This off 
where prohibited by law or religious of national 
custom, All entries frorn such countnes will be 
disqualified. 

Application Period 

Entries must be rec 
and August 31, 198 
Application Method 

The photos must be in the form of 36mm (135mm 
colour slides, each identified with the entrant's name. 
Using either the entry form provided at your nearest 
Mazda dealer or regular paper, please list the following 
10 items in English: 1. name 2. address 3. age 4. sex 

5. nationality 6. oc tion 7. telephone number 

8. date of photo shooting 9. location of photo shooting 
10. the narnes of everyone shown in the photo. Be sure 
lo sign your name and mail the application with 

entnes 




















ved between June 1, 1984 and 


















zda Famity Photo C 
P.O. Box 93, Kyobashi Post Office, Tokyo, Japar 
Award 

20 prizes of U.S.$3,000.00 each 
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De disqualified even if it has 
been selected as a winner 

Further, the Sponsor assumes no 
responsibility for any clams 


Announcement 
of Winners 

The winners will be 
announced in the 








November 19, 1984 issue of damages resulting from such violations. 
Time magazine (world-wide edition) ® Upon selection, winners shall be requested to 
Also, all winners will be notified Dy mail Sign an official consent form, along with all other 





Oncemned persons, surrendenng all nghts in the 
entered photo to Mazda Motor Corporation. Ths form 


Other Application Rules and Conditions 

© Contestants may enter as many photos as they wish 
however all entnes ome the property of Mazda will be provided by Ihe Sponsor. Should the winners 
Motor Corporation and canno ned fail to submit such signed consent to the Onsor 

© All photos must be y Must not have been within 20 days of recerving the form, it will be assumed 
previously published or used for any public showing they have abandoned the privilege and alternative 
Further, the photos must not be to any lega winners will be selected 


































restrictions or clans. It is the resp bility of the ®@ Mazda Motor Corporation shall not be held responsible 
comtestant to ensure that yblication of the photos for any loss, damage, late delrvery, wro delivery or 
zda Motor Corporation raises no claims. It is other accadents in the mailing of the os. 
6 respon: tant to obtain ai ® Mazda Motor Corporation shall not be obliged to use 
necessary consen 1, OF any the contest photos, including the award-winning 
other concerned ¢ S prior entnes, for its calendar of any other purpose. 
to entry © Taxes and other payrnents imposed on the receipt of 
@ There are no restr S with regard to shooting date the prize money including any withholding tax due to 
© The winners will b by the Mazda Family be deducted from the pnze money by the sponsor in 





Pnoto Contest ‘85 C 
n their respec 








tee, a panel of outstanding an shall be paid by the winners, and the payment 
fields whose decisions the winners shall be made 
to this contest withholding tax imposed on the prize money in Japan. 


Mazda Motor © Prize money will be awarded in th ot 











Nowidue 
are final on all matters relating 
@ All entnes Decome the p 


















Corporation along with al cluding the nght to the winner, which may vary Gue fo fluctuating currency 
edit, publish and use any ¢ rates 
consideration or payment t 
winners authorize Mazda fh 
the names and likenesses 
motional purposes. 
. S are not transterab 
prize will be awarded per . BP, 
¢ Should any entry be found to violate either these 


application rules, or any domestic or foreign laws, 
ncluding the pynght laws fo! 
15 related to religious belief, such ph 








© Mazda Motor Corporatior 











FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
PLEASE CONTACT 

THE MAZDA DISTRIBUTOR 
LISTED NEAREST YOU 





US.A.: 

MAZDA MOTORS OF AMERICA (CENTRAL) 
INC/3040 East Ana St, Rancho Dominguez 
CA 90221 


MAZDA MOTORS OF AMERICA (EAST), INC./ 
8313 Baycenter Rd., Jacksonville, FL 32216 
(P.O. Box 16305, Jacksonville, 

FL 32245-6305) 


MAZDA DISTRIBUTORS PACIFIC; serving the 
areas including Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Utah and Wyoming/ 
18601 So. Susana Road, Compton, 

CA 90221 


MAZDA DISTRIBUTORS GULF; serving the 
areas including Arkansas, lowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, Tennessee and Texas/ 
10445 Corporate Dr, Sugar Land, TX 77478 


MAZDA DISTRIBUTORS GREAT LAKES; 
serving the areas including Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Ohio and Wisconsin/ 

2660-28th St, S.E, Grand Rapids, MI 49508 
(P.O. Box 2008, Grand Rapids, M! 49501) 


MAZDA DISTRIBUTORS NORTHWEST; 
serving the areas including Alaska, Idaho, 
Minnesota, Montana, North Dakota, Oregon, 
South Dakota and Washington/ 8621 South 
180th, P.O.C-8010, Kent, WA 98031 


MAZDA MOTORS OF AMERICA (EAST), INC.; 
serving the areas including Alabama, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 

North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Vermont, Virginia, 
Washington, D.C. and West Virginia/ 

8313 Baycenter Rd., Jacksonville, FL 32216 
(P.O. Box 16305, Jacksonville, 

FL 32245-6305) 


HAWAII: 

SHELLY MOTORS, INC./ 2770 Waiwai Loop, 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96819 

(P.O. Box 31349) 


BERMUDA: 
RAY BROTHERS LTD/St. John's Road, 
Pembroke (P.O. Box 1535) 


PUERTO RICO: 

PLAZA MOTORS CORP./Ave. San Patricio 
Esq. de Diego, Rio Piedras, 

Puerto Rico 00927 
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they want their conductors to be “magi- 
cians capable of performing mysterious 
acts with an orchestra.” If that is what 
they desire, then these directors ought to 
find a talented younger conductor who 
has the will and integrity to risk being un- 
popular with the musicians. Give this 
leader the authority over all artistic deci- 
sions. The Cleveland Orchestra did this 
with George Szell, and the result was one 
of the grand epochs in musical history 
The prescription is excellence rather than 
expediency. 
David J. Stiller 
Costa Mesa, Calif. 


There are plenty of U.S. conductors 
who can direct a major orchestra. To 
think that Beethoven and Bartok sound 
better because the maestro is European 
harks back to 1900, when this country had 
a cultural inferiority complex. Those who 
know judge by what they hear, not by the 
big name who leads the musicians. 

Paul B. Schmid 
Mansfield, Ohio 


Victory of Sorts 
Your article on Bose Corp. vs. Con- 
sumers Union (PRESS, May 14] omitted 





the fact that although Bose lost the case, it | 


won a moral victory. The Supreme Court 
said the engineer who disparaged the 


Bose 901 loudspeaker “had made a mis- | 


take and when confronted with it, he re- 
fused to admit it and steadfastly attempt- 
ed to maintain that no mistake had been 
made—that the inaccurate was accurate.” 
Charles Hieken 

Counsel for Bose Corp. 

Boston 





Shiny Pate 
Your report on treating baldness 
(MEDICINE, May 28] reminded me of an 
old saying: “God only made a few perfect 
heads. The rest he put hair on.’ My hus- 
band has a perfect head, and I would not 
want him to change for the world. 
Elizabeth F. Ginovsky 


Rochester 


As a dermatologist, | have found that 
much more than vanity motivates indi- 
viduals to undergo hair transplants. | 
commissioned an independent survey of 

| my patients, which showed that those 
| having transplants believe that appear- 
ance has an effect on their careers. As a 
result of hair restoration, people feel more 
self-confident, more comfortable in social 
situations and better able to compete with 
younger business colleagues 
Manuel O. Jaffe, M.D. 
Minneapolis 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name. address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 
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THE CONSERVATION FUELS 


How coal and uranium save oil 


lo reduce our dependence on 

oil, Americans are using more 
electricity, and our utilities are 
using more coal and uranium to 
generate it. These secure, domes- 
tic fuels help conserve oil, so we 
depend less on unreliable imports, 
we send less money overseas, and 
we can use our existing oil and gas 
where they're really needed. 


When people see lower oil prices and 
hear about an “oil glut,” conserving 
oil doesn’t seem so important. 

But the recession that spurred the 
oil glut—by putting energy-intensive 
industries into decline and turning 
consumers into conservers—has gone 
away. Our economy is recovering. 

As the American economy grows, 
we will be using more and more elec- 
tricity. America’s use of electricity has 
historically grown hand in hand with 
our GNP. We need enough electricity 


to sustain a healthy economy. But we 
need to conserve oil, too. Here's how 
we can do both. 


Why we still need 
to conserve oil 

Conserving oil is still critically im- 
portant for several reasons: 
© With the continuing conflicts in the 
Persian Gulf area, another oil disrup- 
tion is a real possibility. 
© We now import approximately 25 
percent of our oil at a cost of about 
$60 billion a year, and our imports 
are growing again, increasing our 
trade deficit and our vulnerability to 
foreign suppliers. 
© The U.S. Geological Survey esti- 
mates that even with new discov- 
eries, our nation’s oil resources will 
be depleted in 36 years, at current 
production levels. 
© Economic recovery worldwide will 





trigger increased oil importing by 
other countries, Greater demand 
could push prices up again. 
* Our existing oil and gas supplies 
need to be preserved for more essen- 
tial uses: oil for transportation and 
petrochemicals; gas for home heating 
and certain industrial applications. 
The government recognized the val- 
ue of oil and gas years ago and passed 
the 1978 Fuel Use Act, restricting the 
construction of any major new oil- or 
gas-fired electricity plants. 


Electricity: 
a conservation tool 


Electricity is often more efficient 
than the direct burning of oil or gas, 
and many industries have switched 
increasingly to electricity to improve 
productivity. 

This has made electricity an inte- 
gral part of our growing economy. 



























Fuel required— 
Oil vs. Uranium 


A 1,000-megawatt nuclear electricity plant can be fueled for three years by one uranium fuel core. 
A similar-size oil-fired plant would require 30,000,000 barrels of oil. 


But since oil is no longer a wise 
choice for electricity generation, 
what sources can we count on for 
a secure, dependable supply? 


Coal and uranium: 
the conservation fuels 


Over the past decade, while Ameri- 
ca’s electricity consumption increased 

| over 25 percent, our electric utili- 

| ties reduced their use of oil by over 

| 55 percent. 

They've done this by using more 
coal and uranium-fueled nuclear 


power. Today, about two-thirds of 
our electricity comes from these 
two fuels. 

America’s coal and uranium re- 
serves offer economy and security. 
We have 240 billion tons of recover- 
able coal reserves—cnough to last 
hundreds of years. We also have a 
secure, domestic supply of uranium, 
far more than needed for the life- 
times of all the nuclear plants 


presently operating and under 
construction, 

The conservation potential of ura- 
nium is truly remarkable. A 1,000- 
megawatt nuclear power plant can 
be fueled for three years by one ura- 
nium fuel core. A similar-size oil-fired 
plant would require 30 million bar- 
rels of oil. 


The cost-savings of 
nuclear power 


The average cost of electricity from 
the 80 operating nuclear plants in 





the U.S. is less than half the cost of 
electricity from oil-burning power 
plants. Since 1974, nuclear power 


Information about energy 


America can count on today 
U.S. COMMITTEE FOR ENERGY AWARENESS 


has saved electric ratepayers an esti- 
mated $40 billion, and continues 
to save ratepayers $4-$6 billion 
each year. 

The reason for the savings is the 
low cost of the uranium fuel. Even 
though a nuclear plant costs more to 
build, over the 30- to 40-year lifetime 
of the plant the lower fuel costs can 
result in savings when compared with 
the cost of oil-generated electricity. 

Nuclear plants are also environ- 
mentally clean. And they have one of 
the best safety records of any major 
industrial enterprise. 












America needs a 
balanced energy mix 


Although we have plenty of coal, it 

is risky to become too dependent on 
any one source. And there are very 
few alternative sources that can make 
a major contribution to our national 
electricity needs. We need uranium 
as well as coal in our energy mix. 

While speaking before the National 
Committee of the World Energy 
Conference (February 8, 1984), U.S. 
Secretary of Energy Donald Hodel 
said that nuclear power is ‘‘an imper- 
ative, not an option, for assuring reli- 
able and adequate electricity supply 
in the United States and the rest of 
the world.” 

With uranium and coal, we can 
significantly reduce our dependence 
on foreign oil and still have the elec- 
tric capacity we need for a healthy, 





growing economy. 
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MAX WINTER 


Over the Top, Barely 


Claiming victory, Mondale tries to unify the Democrats 





dale had predicted with 
facetious precision that 
he would acquire the 
magic number of 1,967 
delegates needed to pin 
down the Democratic 
presidential nomination 
at 11:59 a.m. on the day after Super Tues- 
day I1I—the final day of one of the most 
grueling, frenetic and unpredictable pri- 
mary seasons ever. Now on election eve 
Mondale’s campaign plane was over Cali- 
fornia, nearing the end of a 25-hour, 
5,620-mile coast-to-coast blitz. The candi- 
date had been in fine fettle, rousing parti- 
san audiences in New Jersey, West Vir- 
ginia and New Mexico. He seemed 
somehow to be thriving on the hectic pace 
and its near sleepless nights. Finally con- 
fident that the elusive goal was at hand, 
the Minnesotan’s staff broke out bottles 
and let spirits soar. The former Vice Pres- 
ident gleefully awarded T shirts imprint- 
ed with I SURVIVED AIR MONDALE to 
those who had made the trip, and read a 
“wimp list” of correspondents who had 
begged off doing so. His aides led weary 
reporters in a stir-crazy version of the 
Wabash Cannon Ball: 
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CAMPAIGN For weeks Walter Mon- | 


port,” 


From the Bond Court to the 

Fairmont, the hotels have been 
great, 

A different bed each evening ina 
different state. 

Our sex lives are terrific, celibacy 
is fine. 

We're in a flying convent, Flight 
11:59. 


Waiting out election results in his 
home state, Mondale heard nothing to 
shake his buoyant mood. His persistent 
foe Gary Hart was carrying South Dakota 
and New Mexico, as expected, but few 
delegates were at stake. Mondale was 
sweeping West Virginia. The news from 
New Jersey was dazzling. A hefty 107 del- 
egates were the prize, and Mondale, capi- 
talizing on the state’s district election sys- 
tem, seemed to be taking an amazing 103 
of them to Hart’s none and Jesse Jack- 
son’s four. The voting booths had not 
closed in California, with its enticing lode 
of 306 delegates, but early exit polls indi- 
cated a tight race. Arriving at a victory 
party in St. Paul’s Radisson Plaza Hotel, 
Mondale reached out to his Democratic 
rivals and their backers. “I want your sup- 
he said, “and I intend to earn it.” 


ity after all? 


After delivering a Satchel Paige warning 
to Ronald Reagan, “Don’t look back, 
somebody’s gaining on you,” the content- 
ed Mondale ordered a batch of cheese- 
burgers, celebrated with friends in his 
17th-floor suite and drifted off into a long- 
awaited deep sleep at midnight. 

But for Mondale’s aides, the euphoria | 
gave way almost immediately to a bout of 
Hart-induced nightmares. Back in Febru- 
ary, the Colorado Senator's stunning up- 
set in the New Hampshire primary (he 
had risen from a mere 3% following 
among Democrats nationally just a 
month earlier) shattered the notion that 
an invincible Mondale machine would 
crush all opposition early. After a string of 
Hart wins in New England, Mondale had | 
doggedly fought his way back with vic- 
tories in Alabama and Georgia on Super | 
Tuesday I. Then he seized Illinois, New 
York and Pennsylvania, setting up anoth- 
er knockout chance on Super Tuesday II. 
Yet the equally dogged Hart had jolted 
pollsters once more, winning in Ohio and 
Indiana. Early on Wednesday morning, 
Mondale’s strategists found the reports 
from California turning sour. Would their 
man be stymied short of a delegate major- 
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At 3 a.m. Mondale Campaign 
Coordinator Tom Donilon was 
awakened by one of the staff's del- 
egate counters. The news from 
California was dismaying. Hart 
was headed for a remarkable vic- 
tory in the state. In the end Hart 
won 32 of California’s 45 congres- 
sional districts, Mondale only 
nine, Jackson four. That translat- 
ed into a nearly 3-to-1 Hart vic- 
tory over Mondale in delegates: 
205 to 72 (Jackson got 29). Doni- 
lon relayed the discouraging re- 
port to Campaign Chairman 
James Johnson and Adviser John 
Reilly. The acute problem was to 
avoid the debacle of Mondale 
having to confess at his 11:59 a.m. 
press conference that despite his 
boastful prediction, he did not 
have the needed 1,967 delegates 
after all. 

At 7:30 a.m. aides began con- 
tacting uncommitted delegates, 
mostly elected Democratic offi- 
cials and regional party leaders, to 
ask them to stand by for a call 
from Mondale. The candidate, re- 
freshed and outwardly unshaken 
by the reports from California, turned on 
his powers of persuasion. He made some 
50 telephone calls, reaching such party lu- 
minaries as Atlanta Mayor Andrew 
Young, New Jersey Senator Frank Lau- 
tenberg and Alabama Governor George 
Wallace. The unstated threat: Mondale 
was certain to win, and late arrivals on the 
bandwagon were less likely to be remem- 
bered favorably by the candidate. About 
40 recipients of the Mondale message 
took it seriously enough to join him 


hat, by the reckoning of Mon- 

dale’s aides, put their boss over the 

top. He had gone into the final day 

of primaries just 225 short of a 
convention delegate majority. He had 
picked up a respectable 201 delegates on 
the last day, with New Jer- 
sey’s wipeout of Hart partly 
offsetting the California de- 
feat. The time difference 
from the Pacific Coast had 
blunted the impact of Cali- 
fornia. Most TV viewers 
had gone to bed, like Mon- 
dale, with the expectation 
that the nomination fight 
was over. In much of the 
US., the next day’s morn- 
ing newspapers conveyed 
the same impression. Mon- 
dale was determined to 
keep that idea alive. 

As reporters, camera- 
men and his aides counted 
off the seconds (‘‘nine, 
eight, seven’’), Mondale 
strode to the microphones 
in the Radisson Plaza at 
11:59 a.m. on the dot and 
declared, “Today, I am 
pleased to claim victory .. . 


I am the nominee. I’ve got Holding an impromptu cable-car press conference in San Francisco 


Feisty and buoyant on the stump in West Virginia 








the votes.” He cited a precise number of 
delegates behind him: 2,008. Mondale 
pledged to work for “a unified conven- 
tion,” saying that he would make personal 
appeals to both Hart and Jackson to join 
him in that effort. He conceded under 
questioning that the friction among the 
candidates had been great, but he tried to 
down-play it. “Our Democratic Party is a 
family,” he said, “and as families some- 
times do, we squabble. But our bonds are 
stronger than our battles.” 

Most independent counters agreed 
that Mondale had achieved a majority. 
The U.P.L. tally, generally considered the 
most reliable, placed Mondale’s strength 
on Wednesday at 1,969, two delegates 
more than needed. Hart had 1,212 and 
Jackson 367. By U.P.I.’s count, Mondale at 
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= week’s end had gained six more 

«delegates, An additional 379 were 

&still to be chosen, were uncommit- 

“ted, or had been pledged to candi- 
dates no longer in the race. The 
presumed inevitability of a Mon- 
dale nomination seemed likely to 
solidify and enlarge his support 
by the start of the Democratic 
Convention in San Francisco on 
July 16. 

Hart hoped to use his Califor- 
nia victory to block the Mondale 
bandwagon. But he was slow to 
capitalize on it, mainly because he 
had been caught off guard by the 
magnitude of his California win. 
His last day of campaigning had 
gone dismally. After some morn- 
ing stumping in New Jersey, where 
his weariness had earlier caused 
him to praise a supporter for com- 
ing “here for the New Hampshire 
primary,” Hart’s aides found that 
early exit polls indicated he was 
going to lose the state. Shortly after 
his chartered Boeing 720 took off 
from Philadelphia, an engine 
caught fire and the cabin filled 
with smoke. Hart’s wife Lee ran 

from a rear seat through the plane because 
“T thought we were going down and I want- 
ed to be with my family.” The air- 
craft landed safely, and Hart’s shaken 
entourage took Ozark Air Lines planes to 
St. Louis and California. Unaware that he 
was on the way toward a dramatic and off- 
setting win on the West Coast, Hart can- 
celed election-night network interviews in 
Los Angeles, missing a possibly vital 
chance to call attention to his California 
triumph. NBC had promoted its scheduled 
interview with Hart on the nightly news. | 
When he bailed out, Correspondent Roger 
Mudd put questions toan empty chair,a bit 
of low-blow journalism that enraged the 
candidate when he heard about it later 
Hart awoke Wednesday morning to 
discover belatedly that he could declare 
<2 “spectacular, prodigious 
-victory” in California. 
He also whipped Mondale, 
B 51% to 39%, in South Da- | 
kota, where Jackson got 
just 5%. Hart had almost 
as large an edge in New | 
Mexico, 46% to 36% over 
Mondale, with Jackson at 
12%. In West Virginia, 
however, where unemploy- 
ment runs at 16% and the 
coal-mining industry is de- | 
pressed, Mondale won easi- 
ly, 54% to Hart’s 37% and 
Jackson’s 7% | 
What mattered most, 
however, was New Jersey 
and California, two states 
that were considered some- 
what similar in their demo- | 
graphic makeup but turned 
out to be in contrasting po- 
litical moods. Hart’s blun- 
der in lamenting that he 
had to campaign in New 
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Jersey amid toxic wastes ‘while his 
wife had the pleasure of stumping 
California had hurt him in the sensi- 
tive Garden State, which lives in 
New York’s shadow. Mondale, on 
the other hand, could not overcome 
Hart’s more macho appeal in Califor- 
nia, where the image of a Colorado 
outdoorsman backed by a bevy of 
movie celebrities gets a friendlier re- | 
ception than that of a buttoned-up | 
Washington-trained political opera- 
tor. Mondale ran well in urban dis- 
tricts around Los Angeles and in one 
San Diego district but was blanked 
throughout northern California. 
EE fornia result gave Hart an im- 
portant lift, at least delaying 
any concession that Mondale had the 
nomination wrapped up. Said Hart: 
“Welcome to overtime.” He declared 
his campaign “must go forward, and 
we will.” Oliver Henkel, Hart’s cam- 
paign manager, insisted that “Mon- 
dale’s claims of 2,008 delegates are 
bravado. He’s still in the 1,800s by 
our best counts.” David Mixner, a key 
Hart strategist in California, argued that 
even if Mondale winds up 200 votes over a 
majority by convention time, “it’s a slim 
margin. One event, one thing done wrong, 
and he’s gone.” If Hart kept Mondale 
from a first-ballot win, delegates might 
| desert Mondale in droves. 

The Hart camp argues that the Colo- 
radan is, by many yardsticks, a stronger 
candidate than Mondale. Hart won 
twelve primaries to Mondale’s eleven. 
When states where delegates were chosen 
| by caucus are added, the two contenders 
tied 24 to 24. Mondale failed to win a 
Western or New England primary. Hart 
consistently showed more strength than 
Mondale among independents and also 
won the most Republican votes in those 
states where party cross-overs were per- 
mitted. Since neither Democrats nor Re- 
publicans command a major- 
ity of registered voters (a 
recent estimate: Democrats 
40%, Republicans 25%) in- 
dependents and Republican 
defections might possibly 
hold the key to Democratic 
hopes in November. 

The validity of any con- 
tinued Hart candidacy thus 
rests on the theory that he 
has a better chance of defeat- 
ing Reagan than does Mon- 
dale. Hart once commanded 
a surprising lead over Mon- 
dale in polls pairing the two 
against Reagan. Hart actual- 
ly led Reagan last March ina 
Gallup poll, 52% to 43%, 
while Mondale trailed the 
President, 45% to 50%. Re- 
cent poll readings are less de- 





ven though its impact was 
muted in the East, the Cali- 
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findings, taken early in May, show Rea- 
gan leading Mondale by 50% to 46% 
while the President edges Hart by 49% to 
45%. Most Democratic political pros esti- 
mate that Hart’s margin over Mondale 
against Reagan would have to be at least 
10 percentage points to influence many 
convention delegates. The Hart strate- 
gists are eagerly awaiting new polls in the 
hope that Hart’s strong showing in Cali- 
fornia will push him higher. 

The Mondale strategists counter that 
many of Hart’s primary wins were in rela- 
tively small states, some of which Reagan 
seems certain to take. They note that 
Mondale led Hart in the popular vote 4.9 
million to 4.5 million. Even in California, 
estimates of the untabulated raw votes by 
candidate had Mondale running close. 
California, like New Jersey, has a process 


in which delegates are elected directly by 
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| ILI, showed again that the Democrats’ 
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| 
districts. Even a slight edge in popu- | 
larity is usually enough to sweep a | 
district, since voters tend to pick a 
candidate’s full slate of delegates. 
| Some analysts contend that Mon- | 
| dale would have knocked out Hart 
midway in the primary season if | 
~_| Jackson had not been pulling a large 
|| black vote, which is seen as more lib- 
| eral and less favorable to Hart. Oth- | 
| ers argue that Jackson created a fol- 
lowing of his own that would not 
have voted at all without his can- 
idacy. In general, Mondale’s aides 
Hart was merely a receptacle 
‘anti-Mondale votes and had no 
real constituency to take into the 
general election. The Hart rebuttal 
is that Mondale’s traditional party 
support is too limited and that in a 
fight against Reagan it would go to 
Hart anyway. 

While the long argument over 
each candidate’s relative electability 
lingered, so too did the personal fric- 
tion among the three contenders. 
Their tenth and last major debate, 
televised nationally from Los Ange- 
les two days before Super Tuesday 





wounds are deep and festering. Mondale 
glared at Hart and heatedly objected to 
the Senator’s suggestion that the Justice 
Department may investigate the labor- 
supported PAC funds that had helped elect 
many Mondale delegates. NBC Moderator 
Tom Brokaw asked Hart, “Do you want 


| to look him in the eye and say that you 
| didn’t accuse him of criminal activity?” 


Hart: “He knows I didn’t.” Mondale: 
“Did you not suggest a possible judicial in- 
vestigation?” Hart: “I said that the Rea- 
gan Justice Department would be very 
likely .. ."” Mondale: “Now what do you 
think that suggests? Overparking?” Hart | 
tried to deflect the direct challenge, | 
claiming that “civil laws” were involved | 
in election practices and adding, “I never 
said anything about criminal.” Moments | 
later, Hart accused Mondale of running 
“a campaign of distortion | 
and distraction.” He cited a 
TV ad used by Mondale’s 
campaign in New Jersey that 
attacked Hart’s unwilling- 
ness to support legislation 
against handguns. Hart says 
he favors state controls on 
such weapons and contends 
that the ad portrays him as 
soft on criminals. But he de- 
scribed the ad’s contents in- 
accurately and admitted later 
that he had not seen it. 
: Beginning to abandon his 
role of debate peacemaker, 
Jackson belittled the “rat-a- 
| tat” of Mondale-Hart, while 
| jabbing playfully at what he 
considered unfair media cov- 
erage of his campaign. Jack- 
son’s demeanor was much 








finitive. The latest Gallup 








_} more strident, however, 
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when he was away from the other two. 
Speaking on election day in Los Angeles, 
he said harshly that Mondale and Hart 
“mean well, but they aren’t tough enough 
to lead.” At the site of the Watts race riots 
of 1965, Jackson shouted: “There’s Mon- 


dale—the same man who tried to defeat | 


Harold Washington. The same man who 

| sits on the board of Control Data doing 

business with South Africa [Mondale re- 

| signed last year]. The same man who 

can’t make up his mind on voting rights. 
And there’s Hart—don’t bother.” 

Earlier in the acrimonious campaign 

Hart had told an interviewer, “Mondale is 


it.” On the PAC issue he suggested that 
Mondale had adopted “the ethics of Ed 
Meese,” a reference to Reagan’s choice 
for Attorney General, whose financial 
dealings are under investigation by a spe- 
cial prosecutor. A Hart ad strongly im- 
plied that Mondale’s Central America 
policies would lead to American battle ca- 
sualties in the region. Mondale in turn 
termed Hart’s foreign policy views “na- 
ive,” suggested that he was not “seasoned 
and experienced” and did not “know 
what he is doing.” Mondale dramatized 
the point in ads that showed a red tele- 
phone ringing in the night and suggesting 
that Hart should not be trusted with a po- 
tential doomsday decision. 





n the end, the clashes between the 

candidates, while demonstrating that 

it would be difficult for them to de- 

velop any real rapport, were far less 
brutal than the party’s brawls over Viet 
Nam in 1968 and 1972. Only two of the 
unkind labels each tried to affix to the 
other seem likely to stick: Hart’s tagging 
of Mondale as the candidate of “special 
interests” and Mondale’s “Where’s the 
beef?” query, implying that Hart’s “new 
ideas” and “new generation” themes are 
empty slogans. 

As Mondale continued to pick up a 
delegate here or there through the end of 
the week, Hart traveled to Washington to 
consult key Democratic leaders. Most of 
them urged that he restrict himself to a 
highroad preconvention campaign in 
which he would avoid any divisive attacks 
on Mondale. Cautioned Speaker Tip 
O'Neill: “People love a fighter, but they 
hate a spoiler.” Said Hart: “He’s exactly 
right, and I have no intention of being 
one.” Hart indicated that he did not plan 
to stage furtive raids on Mondale dele- 
gates or mount numerous seating chal- 
lenges at the convention. 

But in an interview with TIME last 
Friday, Hart seemed determined to carry 
on his quest for the nomination. “I intend 
to go all the way to San Francisco and I 
intend to be nominated on the first bal- 
lot,” he asserted. “Six weeks is a lifetime 
in politics,” he added, referring to the pre- 
convention period. “Remember New 
Hampshire? Remember Florida?” 

Hart then softened his certitude a 
shade, conceding that “it’s going to be an 
uphill fight. It always has been, but it’s 
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mush. He is weak and his managers know | 


still possible.” Yes, he had weighed the 











pros and cons of persisting into the first 
ballot. “There are lots of positive reasons 
to go on and very, very few negative ones. 
We have been advocating moving this 
party into the future, and a great many 
people have responded. That element of 
the party should and must be heard 
through to the convention.” 

As for yielding to Mondale’s call for 
party unity, Hart said he will “try to avoid 
conflict.” He had talked to Mondale on 
Friday, he reported. “It was very pleasant. 
He didn’t ask anything of me. I didn’t ask 
anything of him. He said it would be a 
good idea if we got together soon, and I 
said, ‘Great, the sooner the better.’ I told 
| him I'd be continuing to run a positive 

campaign, that I had no intention of fight- 

ing a rearguard or a spoiler action, be- 
| cause that’s not the kind of person I am. 
It’s not in my nature.” 

Flying to his home state’s Democratic 
convention, Hart received an emotional 











Getting consoling advice from O'Neill 





“You ll make a great President, but...” 
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The Harts in Cherry Hill, N.J.: the state that chilled his chances 
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welcome on Saturday. To standing ova- 
tions, he declared, “We have a duty that 
goes beyond a candidate or party. The de- 
feat of Ronald Reagan is our moral im- 
perative.” Spacing his words for empha- 
sis, Hart vowed: “I—do—not—quit.” 

In practical terms, Hart's gentleman- 
ly approach suggested that his would be 
more of a symbolic reach for attention 
and influence at the convention than a se- 
rious final drive for the prize. He and his 
delegates would get their well-earned 
spotlight in the party’s prime-time tele- 
vised assembly. To abandon his bid for 
the nomination and withdraw his name | 
completely from consideration at the con- | 
vention would reduce his clout in shaping 
the party’s platform and in working with 
Jackson to overhaul the delegate selection 
rules, which were shown to be unfair this 
year. “The 1,200 delegates he has now 
need a leader,” said Connecticut Senator | 
Christopher J. Dodd, a Hart supporter. | 
“At the convention you can do a lot of 
things other than just pick a nominee.” 

For one thing, Hart may challenge 
the seating of six of Mondale’s 77 Florida 
delegates and all 53 of his Puerto Rico 
delegates, arguing that election proce- 
dures in those areas violated party rules. 
While still protesting that Mondale’s PAC- 
funded delegates were “tainted,” he 
showed no desire to seek a ruling on the 
issue from the convention credentials 
committee. The delegates involved in the 
controversy are from New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and Illinois, all of which were car- | 
ried convincingly by Mondale. Hart 
knows that he would risk a sorehead im- 
age if he were to push that challenge per- 
sonally at the convention. 

Hart had his political future to con- 
sider. “You'll make a great President,” 
predicted O'Neill as he spoke to Hart in 
a fatherly way. “But not this year.” The 
implication was clear: if Hart plays his 
cards right, he would be the early Dem- 
ocratic favorite for 1988—that is, if 


Mondale does not win this fall. Arizona 
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A message 
from those 
who dont 
to those 
who do. 


We're uncomfortable. 

To us, the smoke from your 
cigarettes can be anything from 
a minor nuisance to a real 
annoyance. 

We're frustrated. 

Even though we've chosen 
not to smoke, we're exposed to 
second-hand smoke anyway. 

We feel a little powerless. 

Because you can invade our 
privacy without even trying. 
Often without noticing. 

And sometimes when we 
speak up and let you know how 
we feel, you react as though we 
were the bad guys. 

We're not fanatics. We're not 
out to deprive you of something 
you enjoy. We don’t want to be 
your enemies. 

We just wish you'd be more 
considerate and responsible about 
how, when, and where you smoke. 

We know you've got rights 
and feelings. We just want you to 
respect our rights and feelings, 
as well. 
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A message 
from those 


who do 
to those 
who dont. 


We're on the spot. 

Smoking is something we 
consider to be a very personal 
choice, yet its become a very 
public issue. 

We're confused. 

Smoking is something that 
gives us enjoyment, but it gives 
you offense. 

We feel singled out. 

We're doing something 
perfectly legal, yet we're often 
segregated, discriminated 
against, even legislated against. 

Total strangers feel free to 
abuse us verbally in public with- 
out warning. 

We're not criminals. We 
don’t mean to bother or offend 
you. And we don't like confronta- 
tions with you. 

We're just doing something 
we enjoy, and trying to under- 
stand your concerns. 

We know you've got rights 
and feelings. We just want you to 
respect our rights and feelings, 
as well. 


Brought to you in the interest of common courtesy by 


R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 








Congressman Morris Udall, acting as a 
mediator between Mondale and Hart, 
said of the Senator: “He knows the im- 
portance of defeating Ronald Reagan 
and I’m convinced he’ll play a construc- 
tive role in the weeks ahead.” Many 
Democrats are even touting him as an 
ideal running mate for Mondale (see fol- 
lowing story). 

In any unity drive, Mondale’s politi- 
cal agility may be tested more in seeking 
Jackson’s support than in persuading 
Hart that his long-term political interests 
lie in bowing to the party’s majority senti- 
ment. After winning four delegates in 
New Jersey, where he got 24% of the vote, 
and picking up 29 delegates in California, 
Jackson candidly assessed what Mondale 
and the convention planners must do to 
satisfy him. Said he: “The bottom line is 
my self-respect, and that’s what they must 
come to grips with.” 

The black preacher’s blurry blend of 
ego and principle presents the conven- 
tional Mondale with a most unconven- 
tional problem. A practitioner of political 
compromise, Mondale frequently asks 
reporters who have covered Jackson, 
“What does Jesse want?” The larger issue 
of dealing with a fervent black movement 
seems to elude him. Jackson, who took 
black votes from Mondale in the prima- 
ries but whose followers are vital to Mon- 
dale’s chances in November, must be sub- 
tly massaged. He cannot be assuaged with 
something like a promise of a Cabinet 
post or an ambassadorship. 





parently be accommodated if the re- 

sulting compromises are couched in 

rhetoric that gives the civil rights 
leader a face-saving reason to accept 
them. His complaint that the party’s pres- 
idential primary rules are unfair, some- 
times awarding a candidate far fewer del- 
egates than his electoral strength would 
warrant, is valid. Ironically, it was Mon- 
dale last week who complained that the 
rules were stacked against him in Califor- 
nia, where his share of the delegates was 
far less than the percentage of votes his 
delegates received. A new party commis- 
sion to reform the rules once again is 
necessary, although changes could hardly 
be applied retroactively to the 1984 
primaries. 

Jackson's insistence on an end to 
run-off primaries for congressional, state 
and local offices is a pricklier problem. 
Under the runoff system, mostly in ef- 
fect in the South, if no one gets more 
than 50% of the votes cast, the two top 
vote getters in a multicandidate field are 
pitted against each other in a second 
election. Jackson claims that such run- 
offs are inherently discriminatory, since 
blacks rarely constitute a majority and 
thus have difficulty beating a white 
head to head. One possible compromise: 
holding runoffs only when the first- 
round winner receives less than 40% of 
the vote. The issue will apparently be 


j ackson’s specific demands can ap- 
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thrashed out in the convention’s plat- 
form committee, which Mondale dele- 
gates will control. Jackson feels certain 
that he can get enough support on the 
committee to take a minority report 
backing his position to the convention 
floor, where it could stir strong’ emo- 
tions. While platform planks have little 
practical effect, the fight could especial- 
ly embitter white Southern Democrats, 
most of whom are strong advocates of 
the runoff system. 

Jackson is being counseled by sea- 
soned black politicians not to play a seri- 
ously disruptive convention role. Above 
all, they want to see Reagan defeated and 
black voting power increased. Among 
those giving Jackson such advice are 
Mayor Marion Barry of Washington, 
D.C., Mayor Richard Hatcher of Gary, 
Ind., California Legislator Maxine Wa- 
ters and former Manhattan Borough 


President Percy Sutton of New York City. 
All are experienced in negotiating deli- 
cate political compromises and could help 
limit any potentially damaging disagree- 
ments at the convention. 

Far harder for any party leaders to in- 
fluence are Jackson’s grandiose foreign 
policy forays. Last week he announced 
that he will fly to Havana later this month 
at Fidel Castro’s invitation. Jackson says 
he will try to persuade Castro to renounce 
the Soviet Olympic boycott and send Cu- 
ban athletes to Los Angeles. He plans a 
July 2 trip to the U.S.-Mexico border, 
where, he says, he will lead demonstrators 
to protest the Reagan Administration's 
policy on Central America and demand 
that the Western Hemisphere become a 
“war-free zone.” Meanwhile, Jackson’s 
political associate, Louis Farrakhan, lead- 
er of the black Nation of Islam organiza- 
tion, visited Libyan Leader Muammar 
Gaddafi in Tripoli. The trip reinforced 
the impression among American Jews, 


who are some of Mondale’s keenest sup- 
porters and most generous contributors, 
that Jackson is radically pro-Arab. As a 
result, Mondale cannot be seen to be con- 
ceding too much to Jackson for fear of a 
backlash that could drive Jewish voters 
into the Reagan camp. 

Whatever the remaining perils on the 
path to San Francisco, Walter Mondale 
has clearly earned a rest. Quipped he: “I 
think I’m going to sit down and read my 
old speeches because I want to get a nap 
as quickly as possible.” Symbolically, the 
self-declared champion of America’s un- 
derprivileged chose an odd place to vaca- 
tion for a week: the sumptuous seaside es- 
tate of New York Investment Banker 
Herbert Allen in Long Island’s exclusive 
Southampton. But in another sense, the 
choice was apt. One of Mondale’s main 
remaining tasks before the convention 
will be fund raising. His campaign spent 
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heavily in the quest for a quick knockout, 
and the long ordeal left it some $2 million 
in debt. 

Mondale had also earned a moment 
of self-congratulation. He had shed 
enough of his Norwegian reserve to kill 
the old suspicion, once expressed by his 
Minnesota mentor Hubert Humphrey, 
that he lacked “fire in the belly.” Still car- 
rying Humphrey’s banner of liberalism 
and contending that his was the party of 
compassion, Mondale bucked the austere, 
antigovernment spirit of the times. At 
several junctures he was down and almost 
out; each time he bounced back and re- 
captured the lead. If he scores his expect- 
ed nomination victory, he will start the 
November race a heavy underdog. But he 
will start it as Fighting Fritz, a man who 
has shown he can win over a long and de- 
manding course. —By Ed Magnuson. 
Reported by Sam Allis with Mondale, David 
Beckwith with Hart and Jack E. White with 
Jackson 
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Mondale loyalists whis- 
tle bravely. “If I were 

a Republican, I'd be 
ret worried,” declares Ohio 
Governor Dick Celeste. 
But the real fear grips 
the Democrats. “Mon- 
dale’s chances are up- 
hill,” concedes Iowa Democratic Party 
Chairman Dave Nagle. Hart partisans 
give Mondale no chance at all. “Politics 
has a certain ecology to it,” 
says Hart Adviser Frank Man- 
kiewicz. “Walter Mondale ap- 
pears to be Ronald Reagan’s 
natural prey.” 

It is hard to find any Demo- 
crats, other than Mondale and 
his immediate entourage, who 
are willing to flat out predict 
victory in November. The odds 
in Las Vegas are 4 to | against 
such an outcome, making an 
even-money bet on Mondale 
the biggest gamble since 
George McGovern was a 5-to-1 
underdog in his race against 
Richard Nixon in 1972. 

The polls consistently show 
Reagan about 8 percentage 
points ahead of Mondale. Polit- 
ical geography favors Reagan 
even more. No Democrat since 
Lyndon Johnson in 1964 has 
won the West. Reagan can 
count on sweeping at least 95 of 
the 111 Electoral College votes 
in the 13 Western states. That 
means he starts off with 17% of 
the Electoral College. In the 
South, the President’s conser- 
vatism is so popular that Atlan- 
ta Pollster Claibourne Darden 
believes “Reagan has only himself to beat 
now.” In the Midwest he is showing sur- 
prising strength in the key states of Ohio 
and Michigan, where he is being helped by 
the comeback of the auto industry. 

Nationally, too, the biggest problem 
for the apparent Democratic nominee is 
that the U.S. economy seems robust. 
Voters follow their pocketbooks, and the 
latest upswing in the economic cycle has 
coincided with Reagan’s re-election cam- 
paign. Unemployment (7.4%) is down 
| from double digits to roughly where it was 
when Reagan took office, and inflation 
(5.6%) has not been so low in a decade. 
When Reagan was sworn in, it was 13.5%. 
More important, most voters feel that 
times are good—and getting better. 

If the election were held today, even 
Mondale’s strongest backers concede that 
their man would lose. But they claim to 
relish the role of underdog. This may be 
because every time Mondale was pro- 

nounced the front runner during the 














Tackling the Teflon President 


Underdog Mondale says he likes running from behind 


Democratic primaries, he promptly lost 
an election. With a lead, he was a lifeless 
and complacent campaigner. When be- 
hind, he was ‘Fightin’ Fritz.” 

Reagan, Mondale’s people argue, 
should be vulnerable on the issues. There 
is, for starters, the deficit: instead of bal- 
ancing the budget as he promised, Reagan 
has tripled the red ink, to $190 billion. 
There are questions of war and peace: the 
President's bellicose gibes at the Soviets, 





the Mondale camp argues, have frozen re- 
lations between the two superpowers. 
Lately though, Reagan has cooled his 
rhetoric, while the Soviets are sounding as 
mean as he portrays them. Then there is 
the charge that Reagan’s economic poli- 
cies have demonstrably favored the rich at 
the expense of the poor. According to a 
Congressional Budget Office study, house- 
holds earning more than $20,000 a year 
reaped 85% of the tax reductions, while 
households earning less than $20,000 have 
paid for two-thirds of the budget cuts. (The 
Reaganauts counter that the supply-side 
tax cuts spurred the economy, creating 
jobs and spreading the wealth.) 


inally, there is the “sleaze factor”: 

Mondale aides claim that the Reagan- 
auts have shown disregard for propriety, 
if not the rule of law. More than 30 Rea- 
gan appointees have been investigated for 
one thing or another. In sum, the Mon- 
dale staff depicts an incumbent who, 





while his policies fail and his aides retain 
counsel, obliviously floats along, taking 
afternoon naps and leafing through old 
Reader’s Digests for speech ideas. 
Reagan, Mondale told TIME last week, “is 
looking at the world through Rose Gar- 
den-colored glasses. For him to say that 
it’s a safer world, that interest rates are 
dropping, that deficits are overestimated, 
is just not true.” Indeed, Mondale con- 
tends that on issues such as civil rights, 
women’s rights, arms control and the en- 
vironment “there’s a lot of anger out 
there, and Reagan doesn’t understand it. 
Reagan is detached from reality, and that 
can be used against him.” 

To exploit this caricature of an out- 
to-lunch President, Mondale 
will portray himself as “Mr. 
Competence,” a hands-on ex- 
ecutive who is familiar with the 
levers of power and how to pull 
them. Says Wisconsin Demo- 
cratic Party Chairman Mat- 
thew Flynn: “Fritz is decent, 
safe and steady. People trust 
him to do the predictable thing. 
He won't tamper with Social 
Security or go to war.” Mondale 
says he is eager to show his 
steadiness, and expose Rea- 
gan’s tenuous grasp of the is- 
sues, in “several” TV debates. 

Mondale indeed has 
weathered ten debates in the 
past six months, while Reagan 
has not debated anyone in four 
years. But Mondale must avoid 
the fate of his former running 
mate, Jimmy Carter. In 1980 
Carter scored more substantive 
points than Reagan, but the 
former actor won the debate on 
tone and style—and the elec- 
tion shortly thereafter. Mon- 
dale, though warm and funny 
in private, is stiff on television; 
while Reagan grins easily and 
naturally, Mondale sometimes 
bares his teeth like the runner-up in a 
beauty contest. 

Even Reagan’s worst enemies marvel 
at his dirt-doesn’t-stick “Teflon” presi- 
dency. Voters forgive Reagan his verbal 
gaffes, and even his policy blunders. 
Many ordinary citizens feel they can say 
about Reagan, even though he lives in the 
White House, that “he is one of us."” Wal- 
ter Mondale, on the other hand, is one of 
them: the Washington bureaucrats, the 
lobbyists, the big spenders in Congress, 
who have—at least in the world according 
to Reagan—ensnarled the nation in red 
tape and drowned it in red ink. 

Other candidates for the Democratic 
nomination have done Reagan’s spade- 
work, painting Mondale as the avatar of 
Big Government and a vestige of the failed 
Carter Administration. Gary Hart, partic- 
ularly, has attacked Mondale as the tool of 


special interests, most of all Big Labor. 
When Mondale tries toexpose the Reagan- 
auts’ sleaze factor, the Republicansare sure 
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STRATEGIC EXPANSION. 


S DYNAMIC NEW SOURCE FOR CORPORATE GROWTH. 
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What if you could discover a new 
means of accelerated growth— 
from one of the most unexpected 
sources in your company? 

That's precisely what some of 
America’s largest corporations are 
doing with Strategic Expansion, 
available only from Citicorp Retail 
Services. 

Strategic Expansion is a way of 
converting consumer credit into a 
powerful new resource for growth. 

Using a completely customized 





Citicorp Retail Services (NY) inc is a subsitiary of Citicorp 
“Ci of Tomorrow” is a service mark of Citbank, NA 
© Citcorp, 964 


credit card program and advanced 
“Citi of Tomorrow” technology, 
Citicorp Retail Services gives you: 

Vital new marketing information 
about current and potential cus- 
tomers for use in merchandising, 
promotion and advertising. 

Innovative credit management 
techniques and systems, con- 
stantly updated with no investment 
by your corporation. 

Plus the financial strength and 
funding power that comes from 






being part of Citicorp. 

Result: you can increase sales 
and share of market—and gain a 
continuous source of capital for 
direct investment in growth. 

For a complete information 
package on Strategic Expansion 
and how it can specifically bene- 
fit your corporation, please contact: 

Tom Glanfield, Vice President 

Citicorp Retail Services (NY) Inc. 

485 Lexington Avenue 

New York, N.Y. 10017 
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CREATIVITY IN CONSUMER CREDIT & MARKETING. 








MATSUSHITA IN OFFICE AUTOMATION: 

















Meet your new Sr. Partner.’ He's friendly. 
He's intelligent. He runs IBM’ PC software. 
And he comes with a handle. 





Office information. If you don’t take over, 
it will. Matsushita Electric helps put you 
in command with office automation prod- 
ucts that can manage a day’s work in a lot 
less than a day. Computers to help you 
control information wherever you go. A 
“laser file cabinet” that stores information 
on an optical disc. And facsimile units that 
can transmit this page around the world 
before you finish reading it. 





You're taking the office home with you tonight. 

Spread sheets. Sales meeting speeches. Last 
year’s sales figures. Personnel files. The works. 

Only instead of using a truck, all you need is a 
hand. Yours. To pick up the Sr. Partner; developed by 
Matsushita (pronounced Mot-SOOSH-ta) Electric, 
Japan’s largest consumer electronics company. This 
new, 16-bit personal computer is available in the 
U.S. under the Panasonic®brand name. 

One advantage of the Sr. Partner is portability. 
Matsushita designed a computer weighing only 31 
pounds. So compact it fits under an airline seat. 
But there’s a bigger advantage. Open it up and dis- 
cover a portable PC with a built-in printer. And 
more. A 9-inch (meas diag), high-resolution screen 
with an 80 by 25 character display. A 128K internal 
memory expandable to 512K. A built-in disc drive. 
And still more. 


A COMPUTER THAT RUNS IBM PC SOFTWARE. 

Sr. Partner has something else in its favor. Compat- 
ibility. It runs hundreds of PC software programs 
developed for IBM. Programs including Lotus 1-2-3," 
a complex spread-sheet program. But there's still 
more. Six of the most respected business related 
programs in the business are included with 


Sr. Partner at no extra charge. VisiCalc® WordStar* 
pfs:® graph, pfs: file, pfs: report and GW™ BASIC. 
Designed small, Sr. Partner is quite capable of 
acting big when you need it. There’s even space 
built in for optional expansion boards. Including 
one for a telephone modem. You can “call” your 
office’s mainframe even when you're notat the office. 
When it comes to PCs for business, there’s more. 
A line of peripherals, including Data-Grade moni- 
tors, graphic plotters and letter-quality printers. 


PLACE 10,000 DOCUMENTS IN YOUR HAND. 
But computers are just one of the ways Matsushita 
simplifies office work. For retrieving information, 
there’s the Panafile Optical Disc Filing System. 
A “laser file cabinet” that stores up to 10,000 
documents on an optical disc the size of a 45 rpm 
record. Each document can be retrieved in half 
a second. Its printer can make hard copies. While 
its facsimile communication unit can transmit a 
copy in seconds to facsimile units anywhere. 

Matsushita developed the Panafax® MV-3000 
for extra speed. A facsimile machine capable of 
sending a copy of this page around the world 
in 20 seconds. And it can be received without an 
operator, so transmissions can be made when 
phone costs are low at the receiving end. Just what 
multinational corporations asked for. 

Speed. Reliability. Control. Matsushita leadership 
is helping you take charge in office automation. 
And more innovations are on the way. Matsushita 
has the resources to provide them. 150,000 people 
in over 130 countries making more than 14,000 
different products under the Panasonic, Technics, 
Quasar and National brand names. In 1983, world- 
wide sales reached $16.9 billion. And in the world 
of business, as in computers, that’s what we call 
coming up with all the right numbers. ; 


VisiCalc —Visicorp; WordStar — MicroPro International Corp ; pfs — Software Publishing Corp. 
GW BASIC —Microsoft 
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PANASONIC TECHNICS QUASAR NATIONAL 








The point is, eight hours after getting on, 


It's ironic that, in an era of deper. 
sonalizing electronic communica 
tions, the face-to-face meeting and 
the handshake to seal the trans 
action are more important than ever. 

It's even more ironic that, now 
of all times, the airlines seem less 
and less capable of providing the 
transportation to make the meet 
ings and the handshakes possible. 
What with deregulation forcing 
them to pack more people into 
bigger airplanes flying to fewer 
places, it's all they can do to keep 


from losing your luggage, let alone 
provide convenient schedules and 
decent service. 

The alternative, of course, is the 
privately operated corporate jet. 

But while private corporate jets 
are virtually guaranteed to deliver 
you to your destination when you 
need to be there, they by no means 
guarantee the shape you'll be in 
once you get there. 

Being largely based on twenty- 
or thirty-year-old technologies, most 
such aircraft remain the same 


cramped and narrow tubes they 
always were, updated interior 
decor notwithstanding. 

And the passengers of such air- 
craft alight from a six- or eight-hour 
trip much as they always did. Not so 
much ready for a meeting as for a 
long nap. 

In designing the Challenger 
601, the engineers at Canadair 
were entirely aware of this. 

Utilizing new technology and a 
clean sheet of paper, they were 
also in a position to do something 


you won't have to be carried off. 


about it. 

With the result that the 
Challenger 601 is bigger than every 
other corporate jet in the one di- 
mension most critical to passenger 
comfort and a realistic working 
environment. 

Width. 

Specifically, the Challenger 601 


offers a passenger cabin eight feet, 


two inches wide at the centerline 
and seven feet, two inches wide at 
the floor line. 

No corporate jet now on the 


market—in fact, no corporate jet 
now on a drawing board—can ap- 
proach the 601 in the sheer roomi- 


ness of its wide-body configuration. 


Yet the luxury of size in the 601 
has posed no obstacle to economy 
of operation. 

Again, no intercontinental 
corporate jet now on the market— 
and none on the drawing board— 
can match the 601 for the sheer 
fuel efficiency delivered by its high- 
bypass-ratio General Electric 
engines. 


Under the circumstances, it 
seems reasonable to suggest you 
take a good long look at the 
Challenger 601. 

To arrange it, simply place a call 
to Mr. James B. Taylor, Chairman of 
Canadair Inc., at (203) 226-1581. 
Or write Canadair Inc., 274 Riverside 
Avenue, Westport, CT 06880. 

canadair 
chalienger 
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Hey, George! 


Nothing talks like money. And 6 of the 
top 10 banks in the country talk through the 
NYNEX telephone companies—New York 
Telephone and New England Telephone— 

24 hours a day. 

Add to that the fact that 30% of all 
commercial bank assets in America are located 
in NYNEX territory. Plus the largest number 
of foreign banks. And the largest number 
of buyers of equity, bond and income shares. 
And together you've got billions of dollars 
with an intense eset to communicate. 

To keep it talking, NYNEX people were 


Tough demands 


= NYNEX Corporation 1984 


How’s business, Abe? 
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leaders in the use of computerized switch- 
boards. And the first to use local digital 
switching. And they have over 800 mainframe 
that handle everything from monitor- 
ing the network to re problems 
before they happ 
In short, NYNEX has the strength big 
counts on. 
what you get when you team New York 
amas New ei inventiveness 


a, Director 
of Investor Relations, b NYN FINE Corporation, 
P.O. Box 2945, New York, New 


breed tough minds. 
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to cite the questions Hart raised about 
Mondale’s propriety. Hart’s main 
charge: Mondale used “tainted mon- 
ey” raised by labor political action 
committees to avoid federal cam- 
paign-spending limits. Even support- 
ers admit that Mondale tends to over- 
promise. For instance, he pledged to 
the AFL-CIO that he would match the 
export subsidies of other countries 
“product for product, dollar for dol- 
lar” (cost: up to $50 billion). Says one 
Hart adviser: “Reagan will get a lot of 
mileage from moderate Democrats by 
saying to them, ‘Free your party from 
Big Labor.’ These White House peo- 
ple aren’t just sitting there, you know 
They’re gathering ammunition about 
just how tied to Big Labor Walter 
Mondaleactually is, and it will be dev- 
astating.” The G.O.P. will also try to 
| tag former Vice President Mondale 
with the failures of Carter’s foreign 
| policy, particularly the debacle of the 
hostages in Iran. 

Far from coming on as the feisty 
challenger, Mondale could quickly 
wind up on the defensive. “Mondale 
is the reincarnation of Hubert Hum- 
phrey, even down to that shrill des- 
peration in his voice,” says Gerald 
Austin, a Midwestern Democratic politi- | Jackson. The Jackson camp believes that 
cal analyst. Warns Nebraska Governor | its man encouraged some 2 million more 
Bob Kerrey, a Hart backer: “Mondale has | blacks to vote in this year’s primaries than 
got to take the first step away from orga- | ever before. In Pennsylvania, TV ‘exit 
nized labor, perhaps by saying that wage | polls showed that blacks cast 18% of the 
increases have to be tied to productivity. | total vote, up from 12% in 1980. The 
You can’t have a 100% voting record with | black vote could be crucial, especially in 
COPE [the AFL-CIO’s political arm] and | the South. Jackson and Mondale parti- 
get elected.” sans use the same appealing but flawed 
arithmetic: if only 10% more blacks vote 
in five Southern states lost by Carter in 
1980, the Democrat could win them all. 
The trouble is, that presumes Mondale 
will be able to win as many white votes in 
the South as Native Son Carter did. It also 
presumes that Reagan’s support is static, 
when in fact large numbers of conserva- 
tive Southern whites have registered to 
vote in the past several years. 

To win, Mondale will have to sell his 
campaign of compassion beyond its natu- 





erhaps, but Mondale is not about to 

disavow his political heritage and turn 
into a “neoliberal” like Hart. Instead, 
Mondale’s advisers say, the nominee-to- 
be will become even more of a liberal 
ideologue. Mondale will try to portray 
himself as the champion of the working 
man, the downtrodden and the dispos- 
sessed, in sharp counterpoint to Reagan 
In effect, Mondale will try to turn the 
campaign into a class contest 

One problem with this strategy 
is that Populist Fritz looks more 
like Establishment Fritz. He says 
| that he “hurts” when workers lose 
jobs and the poor go hungry, but 
voters question his empathy when 
they read that he earned some 
$300,000 last year by doing almost 
nothing for a Washington law firm 
and by sitting on various corporate 
boards. Also, there may not be 
enough poor, minorities and union 
members to elect Mondale. If the 
old Democratic coalition turned 
out in force, it could perhaps again 
forge a majority. But voter turnout 
is traditionally low at the bottom 
end of the economic ladder. Mon- 
dale has thus far been unable to 
arouse the passion necessary to 
drive voters to the polls 


















Waving to New Jersey voters from a construction scaffold 


Mondale is counting on help Pressing the flesh at a picnic at Los Angeles City College 


Eral constituency. Most polls show 
=that Reagan and Mondale can each 
safely count on about one-third of the 
“voters. The election will be won or 
lost in the battle over the middle 
third. Many in this swing group 
are Hart supporters, including his 
hard core of “yumpies”—younger 
upwardly mobile professionals. Omi- 
nously, exit polls found that more 
than a third of the Hart voters in Cal- 
ifornia and New Jersey would vote 
for Reagan, or not at all, if Mondale 
is the nominee. The Mondale camp 


when the heat of the primary race 
dissipates and Hart voters look more 
closely at Reagan’s policies. “It’s no 
longer the great yumpie in the sky. 
It’s Walter Mondale or Ronald Rea- 
gan,” says Tim Russert, counselor to 
New York Governor Mario Cuomo. 
Hart’s followers, naturally, will be 
more likely to vote for Mondale if 
Hart is with him on the ticket (see 
following story). 

The middle third of undecided 
voters is largely middle class. Mon- 
dale’s task will be to make them 
identify with those left behind by the 
Reagan revolution. “When Reagan 
| says, ‘Are you better off?’ he’s talking to 
people who got the big tax cuts,” declares 
Mondale. “What I want to ask Americans 
is not whether you happen to be among 
those who got a better commercial deal 
for yourself, but are we better off?” 

Yet to many voters watching Reagan’s 
television ads that portray a Norman Rock- 
well America in the summer of '84, glowing 
with prosperity and joy, the answer is a re- 
sounding yes. In good times, middle-class 
voters usually look up, not down. 

What the Mondale campaign really 
needs is for the country to suffer a severe 
economic jolt or a foreign policy disaster. 
Says Texas Political Consultant George 
Christian, former press secretary to Presi- 
dent Lyndon Johnson: “Mondale needs 
| the big one—the big blowup in the Middle 





| this thing around. If it’s just business as 


>; Verbal stumbles by the President, 
Lor gloomy warnings that he has 
mortgaged the future with those 
heavy deficits, are not enough. For 
P Reagan's magic to wear off, voters 
must actually feel the effect of his 
mistakes. In the end, the election is 
more Reagan’s to lose than Mon- 
dale’s to win. Says lowa Democrat 
Nagle: “The chances for victory 
are out of our hands.” 

Still, long shots have surprised 
before. In 1948 the Democratic 
candidate was widely dismissed as 
a sure loser. In 1984 the Demo- 
crats can only hope that the pun- 
dits are as wrong about Walter 
Mondale as they were about Har- 
ry Truman. ~~ By Evan Thomas. 
Reported by Sam Allis with Mondale 
and Christopher Ogden/Chicago, with 





from a truly effective orator: Jesse 
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“Mondale appears to be Ronald Reagan's natural prey.” 
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believes that their minds will change | 


| East, the big interest-rate jump—to turn | 


usual, he’s not going to make it.” | 
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‘Looking Out for No. 2 


| In reality, however, 
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Gender, geography and politics 
CAMPAIGN If Walter Mondale is in- 

deed nominated, he may 
do as Ronald Reagan 
did in 1980, and reach 
out to his vanquished 
opponent. Gary Hart 
might help with young, 
upscale voters, and his 
presence on the ticket would provide a 
neat, superficial image of Democratic sol- 
idarity. On the other hand, Mondale 
could pick a woman. New York Con- 
gresswoman Geraldine Ferraro or San 
Francisco Mayor Dianne Feinstein (see 
TIME, June 4) would provide a major- 
party ticket with gender balance for 
the first time, in one stroke counter- 
ing Mondale’s reputation for timid- 
ity and, perhaps, galvanizing wom- 
en to vote Democratic. Or he may 
take the standard approach and 
pick an uncontentious male who 
would offer simple geographical 
and ideological counterweight. In 
any event, Mondale said last week, 
the choice is “the most important 
single act by a presidential can- 
didate.” He assigned a senior ad- 
viser, John R. Reilly, to check out 
possible running mates, a process 
that will probably last until the 
convention. 

Hart is a Westerner with flair, 
and slightly more to the center than 
Mondale: in theory, Hart would 
supply the requisite ticket balance. 
a Mondale- 
Hart ticket might amount to less 
than the sum of its parts. Says Hart: 
“I’m not sure if that would be a 
dream ticket.” If he accepted the 
second spot, much of his essentially 
maverick appeal might be lost, 
since one of Hart's campaign prem- 
ises is a rejection of back-room f 
dealing. Campaign Manager Oliver wl > 
Henkel, a friend for more than 20 


years, thinks Hart is temperamen- Sendale backors socio Hart at ow Jersey campaign o400 





will figure in the Veep selection 


If Mondale wants geographical bal- 
ance, he could look south: Florida’s 
moderately conservative Governor Bob 
Graham, 47, is sometimes mentioned. 
Mondale’s strategists also talk about 
Chrysler Chairman Lee Iacocca, 59, who 
is nationally celebrated for his corporate 
grit. But Iacocca, ebullient and bossy, 


probably would not slide easily into a 
supporting role. Mark White, 44, elected 
| Governor of Texas in 1982, has only 
a meager track record, but his presence 
on the ticket could help win his state’s 
29 electoral votes for the Democrats. 
| If Ohio’s 23 electoral votes look piv- 


















combat intervention in El Salvador—are 
not unlike the Reagan Administration's. 

A bomber pilot in World War II, 
Bentsen strongly supports the MX missile 
and the B-1 bomber, both of which Mon- 
dale opposes. Bentsen opposes a nuclear 
freeze, which Mondale firmly favors. 
Bentsen is against the protectionist do- 
mestic-content legislation; passage of the 
bill is a top priority with Mondale. De- 
spite the differences, Bentsen would be 
comfortable running with Mondale. A 
President, he says, should not be sur- 
rounded by yes men. 

Heir to an enormous South Texas real 
estate fortune, Bentsen was elected county 
judge at age 25, and to Congress at 27. In 
1954, when he was 33, he went back home 
to build up his own business and did not re- | 
turn to Washington until 1971, as a Sena- 
tor. Five years later, he ran for the | 
Democratic presidential nomina- 
=tion. Hardly anyone noticed, and he 
= dropped out of the race after a year. 
= In the Senate, he is a leading mem- 
*ber of the Finance Committee, and 
also acutely attuned to the complex- 
ities of immigration. As head of the 
Senate Democrats’ re-election ap- 
paratus, he seems to revel in the pro- 
saic details of fund raising, tele- 
phone banks and tracking surveys. 

Bentsen’s manner is patrician 
and somber, his speaking style stol- 
id, less rousing even than Mon- 
’ dale’s. According to Dallas Times 
Herald Columnist Molly Ivins, 
Bentsen “has the charisma of a 
dead catfish.” But he is nonetheless 
popular with both Republicans and 
Democrats in Texas and has a loyal 
following among Mexican Ameri- 
cans, who appreciate his fluency in 
Spanish. He won re-election in 
1982 with 59% of the vote, the high- 
est plurality in a Texas Senate race 
since 1958. Bentsen, however, 
might exacerbate Mondale’s single 
biggest campaign embarrassment 
so far: the Texan gets more Political 
Action Committee contributions 
than any other Senate Democrat. 

Senator Dale Bumpers, 58, of 
Arkansas has lots of natural pizazz 











tally unsuited for the job. “He'd be 
absolutely miserable,” says Henkel. 
For his part, Hart insists, “I am not inter- 
ested in being Vice President.” 

Among Democrats of every philo- 
sophical tint there is some pick-a-woman 
sentiment. The enthusiasm seems moti- 
vated more by wishful political calcula- 
tion than by feminist feeling. Says Wis- 
consin Party Chairman Matthew Flynn: 
“Mondale has only one chance to win this 
election—if he picks a woman. He has to 
take a gamble.” Ferraro, 48, is the leading 
female contender. As an Italian Ameri- 
can from the East, Ferraro would provide 
political leavening. Feinstein, 50, the im- 
pressive Jewish mayor of a hip city, would 
help compensate for the nominee’s Mid- 
western squareness 





“Tam not interested in being Vice President.” 


otal, Mondale might tap Senator John 
Glenn, 62. 

Three men stand out as Mondale’s 
| most serious vice-presidential prospects. 
None is widely known. If winning Texas 
is paramount, Senator Lloyd Bentsen Jr. 
would be the reliable bet. Bentsen, 63, is a 
tried-and-true organization man and very 
conservative for a Democrat: the liberal 
Americans for Democratic Action gives 
him a 40 rating, which is in the Republi- 
can range. Indeed, Bentsen’s political dif- 
ferences with Mondale may be too big to 
gloss over gracefully. His views on U'S. 
policy in Central America—he has sup- 
ported CIA aid for the contra guerrillas in 
Nicaragua and does not rule out US. 








| 





and down-home charm. A Marine 
sergeant in World War II, he prac- 
ticed law and ran a hardware store in 
Charleston, Ark. (pop. 1,748), before he 
decided to try for political office. In 1970 
he won the governorship. After a second 
term, he was elected to the Senate. “Dale 
is a cross between John F. Kennedy and a 
Methodist minister,” ventures Little Rock 
Attorney Robert Brown, a former Bump- 
ers aide. “He really turns on a crowd.” 

If Mondale offers Bumpers a spot on 
the ticket, Brown thinks he would accept | 
“in a red-hot minute.” But aides also 
thought Bumpers would be running for 
President this year. Bumpers decided in 
April 1983 that he would be unable to 
raise enough money to carry on a serious 
campaign. A vice- - presidential race, even 
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if it fails, would provide national exposure 
that might enhance Bumpers’ presiden- 
tial prospects in 1988. But his nomination 
in San Francisco in July, says Bumpers 
breezily, “is not going to happen.” Why 
not? “Lloyd Bentsen would bring five 


times as many electoral votes as I would.” 


Bumpers is somewhat more centrist 
than Mondale—he has voted contrary to 
organized labor’s wishes— 
but with an A.D.A. rating of 
85, he would create no real 
ideological clash. Brown says 
Bumpers is able to explain his 
liberal positions “in such a 
way that he neutralizes the 
opposition, and the people 
come away saying, ‘Hey, | 
never thought of it that way.’ ” 

Bumpers, an assertive 
member of the Energy Com- 
mittee, is probably the most 


| liberal Southerner in the Sen- 
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ate. He voted against the B-1 bomber. He 
has supported human rights conditions on 
military aid to El Salvador. On a ticket 
with Mondale, he would be able to run ef- 
fectively against the Reagan budget defi- 
cit: Bumpers was one of just three Senators 
who voted in favor of Reagan’s 1981 
spending cuts but against his huge tax cuts. 

In some ways, New York Governor 
Mario Cuomo is like Bumpers. Both are 
liberal, vaguely populist lawyers, but nei- 
ther is doctrinaire. Both first achieved 
elective office in their 40s. Each has the 
enviable knack of persuading the press of 





Cuomo of New York 





his soulfulness and decency. Cuomo, 52, 
could add some passion and streetwise pi- | 
quancy to a Mondale ticket. Like Ferraro, 
he is an Italian American from the New 
York City borough of Queens. Ideological- 
ly, he is close to Mondale, but some party 
strategists, arguing in favor of Cuomo, 
think Mondale should not worry about or- 
thodox ticket balancing. If the Democrats 





Bentsen of Texas 


are to win this year, the logic runs, their 
best shot may be a pair of unalloyed New 
Deal Democrats, making the alternative 
to Reagan stark. 

Cuomo is not trendy. As the Governor 
himself proudly acknowledges in his re- 
cently published and thoughtful Diaries, 
he takes his Roman Catholicism, his fam- 
ily and his responsibilities to society very 
seriously. He has been deeply influenced 
by the thought of Jesuit Philosopher Pierre 
Teilhard de Chardin. His son Andrew, 26, 
is one of his closest aides. For a politician, 
Cuomo displays unusual ambivalence, 


| even anguish, about some issues. Yet he 


Bumpers of Arkansas 


| tion, and every winning ticket since 











can show hard-edged political courage as 
well. He has twice vetoed bills to re-estab- 
lish the death penalty, even though a large 
majority of New Yorkers say they want 
the electric chair switched on again. 

Cuomo, in office for less than two 
years, is still mainly untested. He did, dur- 
ing his first month, deftly resolve a 53-hour 
cell-block takeover by in- 
= mates at Sing Sing. He was an 
early and important Mondale 
“Ssupporter, but he seems au- 
- Sthentically reluctant to run, 
“and has unequivocally prom- 
_ ised to serve out his guberna- 
torial term. His chief aide, 
Tim Russert, does not dance 
around the issue coyly. “I 
know him very, very well,” 
says Russert. “He won't 
do it.” 

If recent history is a 
guide, Cuomo is a darker horse than the 
others. Spiro Agnew was the only sitting 
Governor nominated for Vice President 
by either party during the past genera- 





1952, Republican or Democratic, has in- 
cluded a Southern or Western candi- 
date. The safe, conventional choices are 
plain. But with a popular incumbent in 
the White House, this might be just 
the year to make a jolting break with 
custom. — By Kurt Andersen. Re- 
ported by Hays Gorey/Washington and David 
S. Jackson/Houston, with other bureaus 











A Heartbeat Away 


N° that the quadrennial vice-presidential sweepstakes 
are at hand, it is worth remembering that a political tick- 
et nearly always wins or loses on the popularity of the presi- 
dential candidate. Says Duke University Political Scientist 
James David Barber: “There is no 
clear evidence that the Vice President 
pulls much in the election except as a 
piece of the presidential candidate's 
image.” Indeed, the importance of the 
No. 2 nominee may rest in how and 
why he or she was selected. Notes 
Hamilton Jordan, Jimmy Carter’s 
chief strategist: “It is the first time 
people get to see the candidate make a 
substantive decision.” 

Voter reaction to a candidate’s 
choice for Veep can be measurably 
negative. The revelation in 1972 that 
George McGovern’s little-known running mate, Senator 
Thomas Eagleton, had undergone electroshock therapy 
doomed whatever tiny chance of success the Democrats had. 
In the wake of the furor, which resulted in Eagleton’s being 
replaced by Sargent Shriver, one poll showed confidence in 
McGovern plummeting by 25%. In 1952 Richard Nixon’s 
alleged association with a political slush fund became 
an embarrassment for Dwight Eisenhower, though not a 
fatal one. More recently, Senator Robert Dole was judged 
by some pollsters to be a drag on Gerald Ford’s 1976 cam- 








Kennedy and Johnson in Los Angeles in 1960 


paign because he alienated voters with barbed rhetoric. 

Some strategists think that the selection ofa Vice President 
should be viewed as an exercise in damage control. Reason: 
polls often show that candidates score higher ratings on their 
own than with any likely running mate. Says Ted Van Dyk, an 
aide to Hubert Humphrey in 1968: “Almost nobody helps you.” 

Actually, Humphrey’s choice for No. 2, Senator Edmund 
Muskie, did help the ticket in one 
*way: he delivered his home state of 

Maine to the Democrats for only the 
third time in this century. Tradition- 
ally, the ability to serve up his own 
state has been the minimal campaign 
boost expected of a running mate, and 
sometimes the only one: when Ches- 
ter Arthur ran for Veep in 1880 on a 
ticket headed by James Garfield, he 
did not venture out of New York for 
the entire campaign—and carried it. 
In 1960, Pollster Louis Harris found 
that Lyndon Johnson added a crucial 
4 percentage points to John Kennedy’s standing in Texas, 
which was essential to a Democratic victory. However, not 
every running mate comes with a home-field advantage: 
since 1952, the 16 vice-presidential candidates have deliv- 
ered their own states only eleven times. 

But while Mondale’s eventual choice may turn out to be 
only a modest plus or minus, the selection certainly bears 
watching. History shows that Vice Presidents are not doomed 
to obscurity: eight have replaced deceased Presidents, and 
eight have gone on to win the presidency on their own. 
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Final Accounts 





Transition books are opened 


he details of two funds were surround- 
ed by mystery for more than three 
years. It gradually became known that 
they had raised and spent roughly $1 mil- 
lion, mostly in money from private do- 


Teamster Talk 


Should the boss be prosecuted? 










Mi bites dog. Soviets say yes. Team- 
sters Union president escapes indict- 
ment because he is an FBI informer. The 
third of these imaginary news flashes 
might seem the most farfetched, yet it is 























































the one that could come true. 

Five men have headed the nation’s 
largest union (current membership: 1.8 
million) during the past quarter-century. 
Three—Dave Beck, Jimmy Hoffa and 
Roy Williams—were convicted of federal 
crimes. Now there is an argument within 
the Justice Department about whether 
prosecutors should continue to urge a fed- 
eral grand jury in Cleveland to indict 
Jackie Presser, who succeeded Williams 
as president in 1983. The charge would be 
that as secretary-treasurer of Cleveland’s 
Local 507, a post he still holds, Presser 
signed checks making large payments of 
union funds to “ghost employees” who did 
no work. Presser’s uncle, Allen Friedman, 
already has been convicted of receiving 
$165,000 in such payments. Another man, 
John Nardi Jr., has pleaded guilty to tak- 
ing $109,000 in the same scheme. 

Last week, however, the Los Angeles 
Times reported that since the 1970s, Press- 
er has been passing information to the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation about Team- 
sters-related matters. TIME has learned 
independently that he has provided tips 
about other officials in his union to the FBI 
at secret meetings in Washington, Cleve- 
land and San Francisco. Presser has previ- 
ously been cited as a Gov-_ 
ernment informer, notably’ 
in reports by two Internal5 
Revenue Service agents. 

Reluctant to lose a val- 
ued informant, or to have 
their relationship docu- 
mented at a trial, many FBI 
men would like to see the 
case quietly dropped. Offi- 
cials of the Justice Depart- 
ment’s organized crime Jackie Presser 
strike force, which is al- 
ready presenting to the grand jury infor- 


nors, to smooth the transition from the 
Carter to the Reagan Administration. But 
the General Accounting Office, an arm of 
Congress, was refused access to the books. 
Leaks about who got how much from the 
funds appeared; White House aides re- 
portedly quarreled among themselves 
about how much to disclose and when. Ja- 
cob Stein, the special prosecutor who is 
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Deaver and Meese after the election 
Moving expenses or consulting fees? 


sure form he filed in 1981 among the 
sources from which he received more 
than $5,000 (he did identify the founda- 
tion, which paid him $14,085). An asso- 
ciate says Meese, for simplicity’s sake, 
ignored the “proliferation of names” 
among the many campaign and post- 
campaign organizations, but he did in- 
clude both payments in $59,940 listed as 
“income from law and consulting prac- 
tice.” Generally, all the payments from 
the transition funds would be legal so 
long as the recipients reported them to 
the Internal Revenue Service and paid 
taxes on them. 
Some other notable payments: 

> The biggest single disbursement, 
$86,047.93, went to the law firm headed 
by Joseph Califano, an ardent Democrat 
and member of the Carter Cabinet. Cali- 
fano says the payment covered his fee and 
expenses incurred in representing Alex- 
ander Haig, an old friend, at the Senate 
hearings that led to Haig’s confirmation 
as Secretary of State. 

> Deaver got $8,041 and James $5,781 
from the foundation, in addition to the 
$10,000 that each received from the trust. 
» James Baker, now White House Chief 


looking into the financial affairs of Presi- 
dential Counsellor Edwin Meese, asked 
for a copy of an audit by the accounting 
The two operations were the Presi- 
dential Transition Foundation, which 
spent $939,667, and the Presidential 
Transition Trust, which laid out $192,198. 
Those expenditures supplemented the $2 
million that the Government made avail- 
Daniel J. Terra, a major Republican mon- 
ey raiser who is now President Reagan’s 
Ambassador-at-Large for Cultural Af- 
fairs. Terra told prospective donors in one 
letter that the money would be used partly 
to pay expenses of transition workers that 





tion of Meese for Attorney General. 
for both funds were collected largely by 
eral treasury but would be considered 
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proper in private business. 

The audit disclosed that the stubs of 
five checks issued by the trust had been 
altered. The checks apparently were writ- 
ten initially to cover “moving expenses,” 
but that notation was blacked out and 
changed to “consulting fees.” The recipi- 
ents: Meese, Deputy White House Chief 
of Staff Michael Deaver and Administra- 


tion Personnel Director E. Pendleton 


James, who got $10,000 each; Interior 
Secretary William Clark, who got $9,942; 
and Helene von Damm, Ambassador to 


Austria, who received $2,000. 


Why the change? One source says 
that payment of moving expenses might 
be challenged under a law that bans any 


supplement to the salaries of Government 
employees from private sources, but pay- 
ment of consulting fees raised no such 
problem. Other sources argue that reim- 
bursement of moving expenses was legal, 


but the resources of the funds could have 


been strained if many other officials de- 
manded the same perk. 


of Staff, was virtually cut out of the action: 
he was paid a scant $464 for “telephone 
reimbursement.” 


In another matter affecting Meese, 
Democratic Congresswoman Patricia 
Schroeder of Colorado charged last week 
that Government officials created a job for 
Gretchen Thomas. She is the wife of a for- 
mer Meese aide who made a $15,000 loan 
to the Presidential Counsellor’s wife that 
Meese failed to disclose. Thomas’ employ- 
er: the San Francisco office of the Merit 
Systems Protection Board, which is sup- 
posed to guard against favoritism in the 
hiring and promotion of Government em- 





mation turned up by the Labor Depart- 
ment, argue that Presser turned informer 























| precisely to divert possible prosecution. 


The Teamsters president is one of 
Ronald Reagan’s few supporters among 
labor leaders; he was instrumental in win- 
ning the union’s endorsement for Reagan 
in 1980 and served as an adviser on one of 
Reagan’s transition teams. A decision on 
whether to seek indictment would have to 
be made at the top of the Justice Depart- 
ment. If that decision is delayed, there is 
some question as to who would make it. 
William French Smith is staying on as At- 
torney General on a caretaker basis; con- 
firmation of his successor-designate, Ed- 
win Meese, has been held up while an 







ployees. Schroeder demanded that Board 
Chairman Herbert Ellingwood resign. @ 


independent counsel looks into Meese’s 
financial affairs. 1% 


Another question is why Meese did 
not list the trust on the financial disclo- 





es 
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J firm of Arthur Andersen & Co., and the 
funds’ lawyers finally released it last 
week. It pointed to no apparent illegal- 
ities. The audit, however, did present 
some intriguing bits of information that 
might inspire some new questions at any 
further Senate hearings on the nomina- 
able to finance the transition. Donations 
would not be reimbursable from the fed- 
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Plight of a Millionaire Farmer 


Some Democrats make an issue of John Block's borrowing 





oT ou are not the first farmer to be 
in financial difficulty primarily 
through no fault of your own.” Thus wrote 
Senator James Exon, a Nebraska Demo- 
crat, in a letter that was probably intend- 
ed to needle rather than console. The re- 
cipient: John Block, a millionaire hog 
farmer from Illinois who also happens to 
be Ronald Reagan’s highly respected Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

In fact, it is by no means sure that 
Block is in any serious economic trouble; 
Block dismissed all criticism as “political 
sniping,” and the most he will concede is 
that his finances are “complicated.” But, 
like many another farmer, he borrowed 
heavily to expand during the years of ru- 
ral prosperity and is now being pinched 
by the same combination of high interest 
rates and falling land values that bedevils 
much of rural America. In the process, 
Block is becoming for certain farm-state 
Democrats a deliciously ironic political 
symbol of agricultural troubles that per- 
sist despite the Administration policies 
that Block helps to set. 

The Secretary's financial-disclosure 
statement for 1983, made public in May, 
indicated that the farming partnerships in 
which he has an interest obtained unse- 
cured loans totaling about $2.5 million, 
most of which appear to have been as- 
sumed since his nomination to the Cabi- 
net. Exon and Congressman Tom Har- 
kin, an lowa Democrat who is running for 
the Senate this year, wondered aloud 
whether banks were showing favoritism 


to Block at a time when, as Block’s critics 
say, other farmers could not get credit on 
any terms. 

Block, who was in Japan last week to 
promote U.S. farm exports, told TIME the 
loans were rollovers of borrowings first 
taken out before he became Secretary. 
Midwestern bankers and economists 
confirm that banks made 
many unsecured loans during 
the 1970s to farmers who, 
like Block and _ his partners, 
bought land that was rising in 
value, and the banks willing- 
ly renewed such loans in the 
early 1980s. Says Richard 
Kohls, professor of agricul- 
tural economics at Purdue 
University: “The banks 
treated Block just like they 
did other farmers.” 

Nor does Block seem to 
have received any special © 
break after the agricultural 
economy turned sour, He and 
his partners paid interest 
rates of up to 19.5%. Now that the value 
of farm land is falling,* banks are de- 
manding collateral on formerly unsecured 
loans to their farmer-borrowers, including 
Block. The Secretary’s press aide, John 
Ochs, says that since Jan. 1, Block 





*The average value of an acre of US. farm land, in- 
cluding buildings, fell this year for the third year in a 
row, the longest sustained decline since 1933. Values 
in Iowa, one of the worst cases, dropped 11% last 
year and 30% over the past three years. 
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On his Wlinois farm 





has put up collateral on “most” of his 
loans. Just where all that leaves his per- 
sonal finances is uncertain. His disclosure 
statement lists assets worth somewhere 
between $3.6 million and $4.8 million vs. 
liabilities of between $6.8 million and $9.7 
million. But the statement could be mis- 
leading: it includes the entire debt of part- 
nerships in which Block is involved, but 
only his proportional share of the assets of 
those partnerships is tabulated. 
Democratic critics insist they do not 
question Block’s integrity, and indeed he 
had done nothing improper. Instead, 
Exon charges, the Secretary's 
3 difficulties prove the farm 
7economy is in much worse 
Lshape than the Administra- 
Stion is willing to admit. 
3Democrats grumble that the 
*Farmers Home Administra- 
tion, an arm of Block’s de- 
partment, refused to make or 
extend loans to other farmers 


i% at the very time banks were 
7 





rolling over the Secretary's 
loans. 

The Des Moines Register 
went so far as to call for 
Block’s resignation on con- 
flict-of-interest grounds. Said 
the paper: “If he proposes 
bold new programs to help debt-ridden 
farmers,” Block will be accused of “serv- 
ing his own financial interests,” and if he 
does not, “there will be the suspicion that 
the Secretary avoided the issue for the 
sake of appearances or that he is among a 
select group of farmers who will benefit if 
the Government doesn’t intervene in the 
crisis.” Block's response: “This is another 
example of how ridiculous election-year 
politics can get.” a 
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Wiped Right Off the Map 


Cs he sky was yellow and green,” recalled Judy Anderson. 
“You could hear the momentum and roar. It was all 
over in 20 seconds.” And when the tornado was all over, so too 
was Anderson’s home town, Barneveld, Wis. (pop. 580)—lit- 
erally wiped off the earth in a matter of seconds by a twister 
that left nine of its residents dead, 77 hospitalized and only 
three of its buildings standing intact. 

The rubble of the once placid farming town 25 miles west 
of Madison looked like the aftermath ofa prolonged military 
bombardment: the bank was split open, the fire station was 
smashed, 120 homes were ruined, the Lutheran church was 
leveled, yet its bell tower still stood grandly over the rubble 
as did the bulbous water tower emblazoned with the name 
Barneveld. Said Wisconsin Governor Anthony Earl: “It’s the 
worst disaster I’ve ever seen. There are many, many people 
who are going to need long-term help.” 

The twister was one of 49 that spun off from a storm sys- 
tem that swept across the Midwest last Thursday night. At 
least 16 people died and hundreds were injured. “In my 25 
years here, I don’t remember a storm that has been so wide- 
spread,” said Wayne Ellingson of the National Weather Ser- 
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CUSTOMER INFORMATION FROM GENERAL MOTORS 






HOW TO INSURE THAT SEAT 
BELT USE WILL SAVE MORE LIVES. 


START WITH $10,000 WORTH OF INSURANCE FOR SEAT BELT USERS. 











Seat belts help save lives. 
They can reduce both the 
incidence and severity of inju- 
ries sustained in automobile 
accidents. 

Yet in the United States 
rarely more than 15 percent 
of the people on the road use 
seat belts. General Motors has 
been trying to find ways to 
improve that percentage. One 
way is to provide a signifi- 
cant incentive for people to 
wear their seat belts. 


ance at no extra cost. Every 
new GM car or light truck 
equipped with GM seat belts 
and delivered by a GM dealer 
in the U.S. comes with a 
certificate of seat belt user 
insurance for the driver and 
any passengers. 

For one full year after 
the first registration of the 
vehicle, any permissive occu- 
pant wearing a seat belt will 
be insured for $10,000 against 
sustaining fatal injuries in an 
accident. The protection is 
valid in any accident in the 
United States, its territories 
and possessions and Canada, 
as long as the seat belt or child 
restraint system involved is 
properly used. 








Seat belt user insur- 











This one-year, $10,000 
coverage is being provided 


by MIC General, a subsid- 
iary of Motors Insurance Cor- 


poration—the insurance people 
from GM. If any vehicle owner 


should want to purchase com- 


parable insurance beyond the 
first year, MIC General will 
also provide information about 


its availability, and about how 
much it might cost. 

For years General Motors 
has been equipping its cars 
and light trucks with seat belt 


systems that are both comfort- 
able to wear and easy to use. 
GM has made it company pol- 
icy for GM employes in GM- 


owned vehicles to wear seat 
belts. And GM has promoted 
seat belt use to the general 
public in messages like this 
one. 

GM is confident that seat 


belts help save driver and pas- 
senger lives in an accident. 


Confident enough to offer this 
$10,000 insurance for every 
new GM car or light truck. 








cide fa iat elf 


GM seat belt user insurance could change the way people think about seat belts. 













It’s a new way of look- 
ing at seat belts. So from 
now on GM will be referring 
to these insurance-covered 
systems as “Life Belts’’ 

If people who never 
thought to buckle up seat belts 
think to buckle their GM Life 
Belts, this insurance program 
will pay off by saving lives. 












life Belt 








This advertisement is part of 
our continuing effort to give 
customers useful information 
about their cars and trucks and 
the company that builds them. 
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Chevrolet * Pontiac 
Oldsmobile * Buick 
Cadillac * GMC Truck 























| Bermuda’s Royal Navy base. 


“It Meant to Kill Us” 








A rogue wind swallows a tall ship racing off Bermuda 


e scratched the name Christopher in 
yellow chalk on the pavement at 
In red, 
next to this makeshift memorial, he 
wrote “Marques.” A single yellow rose 
was placed beside the young boy’s name 
and a bouquet of red and white carna- 
tions by that of the ship. Only then did 
Polish Captain Jan Sauer talk about 
how he and his schooner Zawisza 
Czarny rescued the survivors of the ill- 
fated Marques, the stately square-rigger 
that sank near Bermuda last week kill- 
ing 17 sailors and trainees, their cap- 
tain, Stuart Finlay, 42, and his 18- 
month-old son Christopher. 

Built in Spain in 1917 and refurbished 
in England 13 years ago, the | 

117-ft. Marques had ap-= 

pele in several movies and 2 
portrayed the Beagle in the | 
television series The Voyage 
of Charles Darwin. It was 
one of 39 ships competing in 
the 800-mile Bermuda—Nova 
Scotia leg of the biennial 
Cutty Sark tall ships race 
sponsored by the British and 
American Sail Training As- 
sociations. One requirement of the race is 
that half of each ship’s crew must be be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 25. Finlay, an 
American who operated a sailing school 
in Antigua, had a complement of 28, in- 
cluding 13 from the U.S., seven from Brit- 
ain, six from the Caribbean, one from 
Canada and one from Guyana. 

Roiling seas and winds gusting to 
40 knots buffeted the bark on its first 
night out of Bermuda, but when An- 
drew Freeman, 22, of Wallasey, Eng- 
land, finished his watch at 4 a.m., the 
fury had apparently subsided. “For 
some reason I stayed up on deck,” he 
recalled later. “The boat was sailing 
along really well and fast, and it was a 


Two of the doomed ship's life rafts float off the bow of the approaching Zawisza Czarny 


























The day before the race: the 
(oi * Marques, and Robert Cooper, 
L~% 19, one of the nine survivors 





nice feeling to be up there.” That deci- 
sion probably saved his life. “Those be- 
low did not stand a chance,” said Philip 
Sefton, 22, also from Britain, who was 
at the helm. He described the deathly 
blow that struck the Marques 80 miles 
north of Bermuda: “It was totally unex- 
pected. It was incredible in its velocity. 
It was a freak hurricane. The ship was 
on its side in less than ten seconds. 
She started to go under in 30 seconds. 
The squall knocked the ship over like a 
day sailer.” According to Mark Litch- 
field, one of the British owners of the 
Marques, who was in Bermuda, “it 
seems incredible that she was driven 
under like that. It would have to have 
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| been a wind of absolutely phenomenal 
| proportions.” 

Everyone on deck was catapulted | 
into the dark, heaving sea. “As she went 
under I levered myself onto the rail and 
was swept clear as she went under me,” 
Sefton remembers. “As I stood on the 


poop rail I thought, ‘Jump!’ I went un- 
der water for a few seconds. A life raft 
was 30 ft. away. I thought, ‘Oh God, 
swim!’ ” The orange rafts were designed 
to eject and inflate automatically in an 
emergency, and they did. Clifton Mc- 
Millan, 16, of Fairfield, Conn., who had 
just finished his watch when the squall 
hit, managed to jump into a raft. He 
saw Bill Barnhardt, 24, of Wycombe, 
Pa., in the water near by, reached out, 
and yanked him by the arm into the 
raft. They were among the lucky ones. 
The Marques went down in less than a 
minute. “I can guarantee that everybody 
who was in their cabins asleep would 
not have the slightest idea of what had 
happened,” said Sefton. 


aptain Sauer, who diverted the 

Zawisza Czarny from the race, ar- 
rived on the scene four hours later. He 
found only eight mates of the Marques 
alive to tell the tale. A ninth was res- 
cued by another ship. It seems doubtful 
that any trace of the others will turn 
up; a Canadian-American air and sea 
search that ranged over 3,600 square 
miles of the Atlantic found nothing and 
was called off four days after the sink- 


| ing. The rescued sailors called the fatal 


force that capsized their ship “a rogue 
wind.” “It meant to kill us,” asserted 
John Ash, 24, of Newtown, Pa. “There 
was nothing we could do.” The proud ves- 


| sel brought to the bottom the silver cup it 


had captured by winning a previous leg of 
the tall ships race. But the Marques be- 
queathed a legacy to future seafarers: the 
race’s organizers hope to raise $50,000 for 
a Marques Foundation that will train oth- 
er young sailors to brave and conquer the 
realm that Lord Byron called “the image 
of Eternity.” —Sy Richard Stengel. Reported 


by Kevin Stevenson/Hamilton 
The lucky few are pulled aboard the rescue ship 
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is forever. 


This company began with an idea we’ve been 
building on for 150 years. And today, it’s stronger 
than ever. 

It’s acommitment. A dedication of purpose 
that we and our dealers have always honored. 

Wesimply say that we will do everything in 
our power to help our customers succeed in their 
businesses. We'llhelp whenever we can, wherever 
we can, however we can. 

It’s a promise that stands apart from guaran- 
ties and warranties because this commitment is 
an attitude that never expires. 


Sometimes the help we offer is a specialized 
computer program that can project fuel costs for 
wile fleets of trucks and point the way to sub- 
stantial savings. 

Sometimes it is the way participating dealers 
stand by farmers during planting and harvest 
seasons, by being available 7 days a week, to 
provide emergency parts and service. 

It’s all part of a commitment we and our 
dealers have honored since we began. And, as far 
as everyone at International Harvester is 
concerned, the commitment is forever. 


The commitment is forever. 




















WORKS 
SMARTER 
WITH ITT. 


The new ITT XTRA . is designed to be the best 
personal computer next to the human mind. 

Backed by the resources of one of the world’s 
leading telecommunications companies. 

Because success is 
born in personal pro- 
ductivity, and at ITT, we 
want you to win. 








INTRODUCING THE 





WORK SMART AMERICA, WITH 1 


CALL 1-800-431-9003 FOR THE ITT AUTHORIZED pa DEALER NEAREST YOU. 


© 1984, ITT Information Systems 








Fifty years ago, Buck Rogers flew into the future. Manned Maneuvering Units designed and built by 


A man with a mission. An extraterrestrial overachiever Martin Marietta, have flown untethered in space. 

capable of free flight in space. Man, himself, has become a spaceship with the 
Buck Rogers’ “25th Century” has arrived. NASA potential to perform meaningful tasks: assembly and 

technology has opened a new era. Astronauts, wearing maintenance of space stations in orbit, satellite retrieval 


MARTIN MARIETTA IS MASTERMINDING IT. 





repair and modification. Setting the stage for simpler 
designs. Less complicated, less redundant, less expen- 
sive vehicles that can be fixed, recharged, or reworked 
in space. 

The future is being driven by technologies like this. 





And Martin Marietta supplies the creative intelligence 
to bring them together. In aerospace, defense, commu 
nications, information management, energy, and mate- 
rials. Working partnerships of man and technology that 
are making the Buck Rogers fantasy a reality 


MARTIN MARIETTA 


6801 ROCKLEDGE DRIVE, BETHESDA, MARYLAND 20817 








DY SHOP 


South Elm Averwe 
Poe Knolls, NJ. 07927 


HERMAN’S zony sHop 
RT. 47W DENTON, N.C. 27239 


Just take a look at Richie’s letter. The stamp is askew. 


There's postage due; it’s a mess. 

Now take a look at Herman’s. 

His letter is really doing its job. That’s because 
Herman has a Pitney Bowes postage meter that imprints 
postage on all his mail. So Hermans letters come out 
already canceled, postmarked and dated. And he never 
has too little or too much postage on them because he 
also has a Pitney Bowes postal scale to give him the 
correct weight. 

When Herman wants to know how much he is 
spending on postage, all he has to do is check the post- 
age meter. It keeps an automatic record of what he’s used 
and what he has left. And he never has to worry about 
running out of stamps. One toll-free call* and he can 
refill his meter by phone in 90 seconds flat. You'll also 


*A small charge is made for each transaction 





notice that Herman even has his own little meter ad 
right next to the meter stamp on all his mail. 

If your business mail looks like Richie’s and you'd 
like it to look more like Herman’s get a Pitney Bowes 
postage meter. 

And make all your letters do the job better. 

For more information call toll-free anytime (except 
Alaska or Hawaii) 800-621-5199 
(in Illinois 800-972-5855). Or write 
Pitney Bowes, 1560 Pacific St., 
Stamford, Connecticut 
06926-0700. 









ABSOLUTELY, POSITIVELY 


== Pitney Bowes 
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nts throughout the U.S. and Canada. Mailing Systems, Copiers, Dictating any 


d Facsimile Systems, Business Form 


and Office Supplies 














American Notes 





The Fat Man’s Song 


In the old joke, the opera is not over until the fat lady sings. 
In the trial of John De Lorean for conspiracy to distribute co- 
caine, one courtroom observer noted last week, “It all comes 
down to the fat man.” The fat man is James Timothy Hoffman, 
the Government informant who helped orchestrate the video- 
taped hotel-room negotiations in October 1982 that are key to 
the Government's charges against De Lorean. Defense Lawyer 
Howard Weitzman, having rattled a pre- 
vious Government witness, predicted 
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p into little pieces.” 

After 14 days on the stand in Los An- 
geles, however, Hoffman was still un- 
chopped. He gave lengthy testimony and 
shot off an occasional “Incorrect” or 
“That’s not what I said” when he thought 
° Weitzman was misleading him. Above 
BA all he was candid. Why had he become a 

Wes Government informer? “To stay out of 

De Lorean leaving court jail.” Hadn’t he evaded income taxes for 

seven years? “Yes.” At one point Hoff- 

man became so eloquent that even the most skeptical onlookers 

were impressed. Money was of course a factor in his Govern- 

ment work, he allowed, but so was “the small amount of respect” 

he received from the agents who directed him. “I enjoyed the 
feeling of doing something that was worthwhile.” 


c 





_Stick-’Em-Ups Head Down 


The figures that the Justice Department plans to announce 
this week seemed so surprising that even its own statisticians 
were skeptical. According to the latest National Crime Survey, 
the number of personal robberies (muggings and holdups) fell 
| by 18% last year. Checks and rechecks of the figures collected 
from interviewing 128,000 people in 86,179 households indicat- 
ed no error. 

The survey, an annual Justice Department poll to determine 
the number of victims of crimes, supplements FBI statistics on 
crimes that have been reported by law-enforcement agencies. 
The latest survey showed that property crime, which includes 
burglary, household larceny and auto theft, dropped 7%. Violent 
crime was off 8.8%. Overall, there were 36.9 million crime vic- 
tims in the U.S. in 1983, in contrast with 39.8 million the 
year before. 

One probable factor in the decline was a decrease in the per- 
centage of the population between 14 and 24 years old. That 
group commits a disproportionate number of crimes. Other pos- 
| sible causes are harsher laws and tougher judges imposing more 

stringent sentences. But that added up to another fact of Ameri- 
can life: state and federal prison populations increased in 1983 
by 24,000, to a record high of 438,830. 





A Sobering Debate 


The statistics are stark. Drivers 18 to 20 are twice as likely to 
be involved in alcohol-related accidents as other age groups. 
Consequently, the House voted last week to cut federal highway 
funds for any state that does not set 21 as its minimum legal 
drinking age. “This is not a problem of states’ rights,” said New 
Jersey Democrat James Howard, who sponsored the legislation. 
“It isa problem of human lives.” 


onfidently, “I’m going to chop Hoffman 











If the provision becomes law, the 29 states that still allow 
those under 21 to buy beer, wine or hard liquor would be given 
two years to change their laws, or face a loss of up to 15% in fed- 
eral highway funds. Opponents argue that this would unfairly re- 
strict the vast majority of college-age students because a 
small minority of their peers use alcohol irresponsibly. “It is a 
form of discrimination against young people,” said Florida Re- 
publican Bill McCollum. These issues will now be debated in the 
Senate, which is considering proposals similar to the one passed 
by the House. 


Uncle Sam Wants You, Fido 


First it was the Marine . 
Corps advertising for “a few 
good men.” Now the Air Force 
Security Training Command is 
getting in step with a newspaper 
campaign in search of “a few 
good dogs.” Their duties: serv- 
ing as guard dogs and as sniffers 
in the search for terrorist bombs 
and drugs. 

The payoff for a lifetime 
hitch is $400, not to the dog but 
to its owner. The Government 
does not, of course, discriminate between males and females, but 
equal-opportunity laws are bypassed when it comes to breeding; 
recruitment is limited to such watchful species as German shep- 
herds and Rottweilers. The “military working dogs” are shipped 
to Texas for basic training at Lackland Air Force Base, where 
they learn obedience, mauling, snarling, sniffing and other suit- 
able skills. In the new armed forces, the routine is hardly a dog's 
life. An animal psychologist is on hand if basic training becomes 
too tough. 


On duty at the dog center 


ENCOUNTERS 
A Senator Tries to Explain 


Leisure Spa offered “nude modeling, 
nude encounters and nude rap sessions” 
to men who would pay a $10 membership 
fee—tipping extra, naturally. So what 
was Roger Jepsen, staunch promoter of 
traditional family values, doing there on 
March 15, 1977? Jepsen, now a Republi- 
* can Senator from lowa, had many expla- 
nations last week. It was, he said, “a mo- 
ment of weakness.” He dropped in 
thinking the spa was a legitimate health 
club, he contended, and left in a few min- 





Senator Jepsen 


ing offered for sale—though he did sign 
an application. Anyway, the visit oc- 
curred half a year before he became a born-again Christian and 
20 months before his election to the Senate. Then, too, he and his 
wife Dee “have made no secret that our lives and our marriage 
have gone through some rocky times.” According to the Senator, 
the fact that his application, confiscated in a police raid two 
months after his visit, was publicized by an Iowa radio station at 
this time points to “character assassination . .. by forces which 
seek my defeat for re-election.” Democratic Congressman Tom 
Harkin is already running well ahead of Jepsen in the polls. 
Since a shift of six seats would give control of the Senate to the 
Democrats, Jepsen’s problems are important to the calculations 
of both parties. 
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utes after discovering what was really be- | 
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SUMMITRY 





A Most Exclusive Club 


Reagan’s European trip ends with a show of harmony and a shower of words 


here was plenty of pomp and cor- 

diality, all part of the now familiar 

ritual of summitry. Of substance, 

there was much less to record. 

Open disharmony was almost unthink- 
able, leaving little to disturb the elevated 

| camaraderie that dominated three days of 
meetings as the leaders of the major non- 
Communist industrialized nations (the 
US., Japan, West Germany, France, Brit- 
ain, Italy and Canada) gathered last week 


for their tenth annual economic summit | 


meeting. The sessions at London’s pil- 
lared, flag-bedecked Lancaster House 
were just the kind of success that the host, 
British Prime Minister Margaret Thatch- 
er, had hoped they would be. “Blessed is 
he that expecteth nothing,” she had in- 
toned at a pre-summit press conference 
“For he shall not be disappointed.” 

For Ronald Reagan, that blessed 
nothing was still quite something. As 
Thatcher also emphasized, the London 
meeting was not intended as a “crisis 
summit” but as a session aimed at nurtur- 
ing global economic recovery. From 
Washington’s point of view, the London 
| meeting might have been dubbed the Re- 
Election Summit. It capped a ten-day 
presidential tour that began with Rea- 
gan’s nostalgic visit to ancestral soil in 
Ireland and continued with a highly pho- 
togenic appearance on the beaches of 
Normandy for the 40th anniversary of the 
D-day landings (see following story) 


Minor political discomforts sprang up | 


The leaders: West Germany's Kohl, Italy’s Craxi, Nakasone, Reagan, Thatcher, Mitterrand, Canada’s 
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Rede: 
Kohl, Reagan and Shultz huddle 


along the way, notably a few vociferous 
objections in Ireland to the Administra- 
tion’s policies in Central America. But 
throughout the trip, Reagan stressed the 
themes that are central to his re-election 
campaign and that he hoped to impress 
upon his fellow leaders. Chief among 
them: that after nearly four years of Rea- 
gan’s leadership, the world is firmly head- 
ed for “peace and prosperity.” 

Outside the amiable confines of Lan- 
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caster House, there were plenty of inter- 
national issues to occupy the seven lead- 
ers’ attention. One was the Iran-Iraq war, 
even if the fear of a closure of the Persian 
Gulf had momentarily abated. The West 
Europeans, Canadians and Japanese ex- 
pressed concern over the unprecedented 
US. budget deficit and rising U.S. interest 
rates. Privately, all the leaders except 
Reagan are worried that U.S. economic 
conditions could abort international eco- 
nomic recovery and add to the dangers 
posed by the Third World’s towering 
debt. The West Europeans also had to 
weigh their actions at the summit careful- 
ly in view of this week’s elections for the 
European Parliament. Above all, there 
was the deplorable state of East-West re- | 
lations, epitomized by the Soviet boycott 
of the Los Angeles Olympics and the surly 
and frustrated utterances that emerged 
from the Kremlin almost daily 

Reagan raised the East-West issue at 
nearly every opportunity. In Dublin, he 
gave a new answer to a longstanding Sovi- 
et proposal that the superpowers sign a 
pledge not to use force to settle interna- 
tional disputes. In the past, the U.S. has 
dismissed the idea as meaningless, since 
the notion is already embodied in the 
Charter of the United Nations. Reagan | 
told the Irish parliament that “if discus- | 
sions on reaffirming the principle will 
bring the Soviet Union to negotiate agree- 
ments which will give concrete new 
meaning to that principle, we will gladly 
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Trudeau and Thorn 
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Open disharmony was almost unthinkable: leaders of the seven mo 


st important non-Communist industrial nations get down to business 
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enter into such discussions.” The Presi- 
dent also declared that he was “prepared 
to halt, and even reverse” the deployment 
of U.S.-built intermediate-range nuclear 
missiles in Western Europe if the U.S. and 
the U.S.S.R. could reach a satisfactory 
arms-control agreement. Those offers 
were quickly dismissed by the official So- 
viet news agency TASS as “glib” and “hyp- 
ocritical.” On the Normandy beachhead, 
Reagan tried again. Said he: “There is no 
reconciliation we would welcome more 
than a reconciliation with the Soviet 
Union.” 

The President’s statements were in- 
tended to smother some of the prospects 
for discord at the summit, and they suc- 
ceeded. Few of the issues that should 
have divided the seven leaders were al- 
lowed to disturb the tone of the meeting, 
even though, as the gathering concluded, 
about 150,000 antinuclear demonstrators 
marched in London to protest the pres- 
ence of both Reagan and U.S.-built cruise 
missiles in Britain. By the end of the meet- 
ing, the leaders had summed up their 
deliberations in a blizzard of generally 
inoffensive documents: an economic com- 
muniqué, a “Declaration on Democratic 
Values,” a statement on East-West rela- 
tions and arms control, and a pledge 
to coordinate action against internation- 
al terrorism. In addition, Summit Host 
Thatcher, with the backing of the other 
leaders, issued a call for peaceful set- 
tlement of the Iran-Iraq war. If the 
various declarations ended up reading 
as if they had been written by a commit- 
tee, it was because they had been. The 
seven leaders and their aides labored end- 
lessly, fine-tuning each clause so that, in 
the end, they could all go home proclaim- 














ing that their policies had won the impri- 


matur of the world’s most exclusive club. 

Thatcher read the 17-point economic 
communiqué on Saturday at the City of 
London’s 600-year-old Guildhall. Ac- 
knowledging that the West’s economies 
were recovering, the document called for 
measures that would both create new jobs 
and spread the benefits of growth. It not- 
ed with concern “the growing strain of 
public expenditure in all our countries,” a 
favorite Reagan and Thatcher theme, but 
also stressed the need for job creation and 
training programs. In an oblique criticism 
of U.S. policy, the communiqué said that 
high interest rates were making it more 
difficult for heavily indebted Third World 
nations to meet their obligations. Among 
ten specific points of agreement were 1) 
the need to reduce budget deficits “where 
necessary,” 2) the urgency of helping 
poorer countries develop industries, 3) the 
fact that the Third World debt should be 
addressed on a case-by-case basis, and 4) 
endorsement of unspecified moves to sta- 
bilize the international financial system. 
Said Thatcher: “So you see, we have not 
been idle during the last two days.” 

i idea, affirmed the rule of law, re- 
stated “our determination to fight 
hunger and poverty throughout the 
world” and declared that “international 
problems and conflicts can and must be 
resolved through reasoned dialogue and 
negotiation.” 

The four-paragraph statement on 
East-West relations was equally vague. It 
said that “the first need is for solidarity 
and resolve among us all.” It then stated a 
determination “to pursue the search for 
extended political dialogue and long-term 


he Declaration on Democratic 
Values, which was Thatcher’s 
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cooperation with the Soviet Union and 
her allies.” Noting that the U'S. “has of- 
fered to restart nuclear-arms-control talks 
anywhere, at any time, without precondi- 
tions,” it expressed the hope that the Sovi- 
et Union “will act in a constructive and 
positive way.” 

Recalling Britain’s experience when a 
policewoman was shot and killed from a 
window of the Libyan embassy last April, 
Thatcher also pressed for the statement 
on terrorism. Among other things, it 
called for consultation and “as far as pos- 
sible cooperation” in dealing with known 
terrorists. Privately, summit officials ex- 
plained that too much publicity would 
limit the effectiveness of any antiterrorist 
campaign. They hinted that the leaders 
had agreed to intelligence activities that 
were not spelled out in the statement. 

Behind that bland language was a tac- 
it assumption of the summit: nothing 
should occur to inconvenience a leader 
seeking re-election. That axiom certainly 
guided Reagan’s image makers during his 
entire European visit. Wherever he went, 
Reagan treated audiences to large doses 
of his fabled charm. He met his first chal- 
lenge at University College in Galway, 
Ireland, a self-designated nuclear-free 
zone. While the President stood garbed in 
a scarlet-and-purple academic gown, pre- 
paring to receive an honorary doctor of 
laws degree, some 2,000 faculty, students 
and other protesters staged a demonstra- 
tion about halfa mile away. Unperturbed, 
Reagan displayed his own gift for Irish 
gab, mixing praise for Irish literature and 
culture with applause for efforts to find a 
peaceful solution to the sectarian strife in 
neighboring Northern Ireland. 

Implicitly responding to European 
fears that he is trigger-happy, Reagan 
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charged the Soviet Union with 
mounting “a strong and aggres- 
sive military machine that pro- 
hibits fundamental freedoms.” 
Then he softened his remarks by 
declaring that “we seek negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union, but 
unfortunately we face an empty 
chair.” Reagan’s speech was cut 
short by an unexpected spring 
hailstorm (immediately dubbed 
“hail to the chief’); he and Nancy 
| soon retired to the comfort of 
Ashford Castle, a 78-bedroom 
French-style chateau set on 500 

| wooded acres in County Mayo 
The heavy hand of White 
House public relations was all 
over Ballyporeen (pop. 350), the 
Tipperary town where the Presi- 
dent’s great-grandfather Michael 
Regan (as the name was then spelled) was 
christened on Sept. 3, 1829. A crowd of 
3,000, including 1,800 members of the 
press and 1,000 security men, jammed the 
street in front of the O'Farrell Pub, now 
known as the Ronald Reagan Lounge. In- 
side O’Farrell’s, White House aides 





| camera range. The reason: Washington's 
image of a traditional, tweedy Irish pub 
contained fewer women. Even Reagan 
seemed unusually wooden as he raised a 
glass in O’Farrell’s with Nancy. 

That evening, at a state dinner in 
Dublin Castle, East-West politics once 
again came to the fore. In his welcoming 
toast, Irish Prime Minister Garret Fitz- 
Gerald declared that “there is an absolute 
need for dialogue between the superpow- 
ers, for the reopening of channels of com- 
munication that have become clogged.” 
He also called attention to the President’s 
Central American policies, saying that 
the Irish want that region’s problems “to 
be resolved peacefully, by the people of 
the region themselves.” Irish feelings 
about Central America have been 
aroused by numerous reports from Irish 
missionaries in the region, most of whom 
are highly critical of Washington's policy. 

Reagan returned to his unaffected best 
on Monday as he became the second US. 
President (after John F. Kennedy in 1963) 
to address a joint session of the 
Irish parliament. While some 
5,000 demonstrators snaked 
through the streets, Reagan made 
his nonuse-of-force offer to the So- 
viets. The President remained un- 
fazed as three Irish legislators 
stalked out of the chamber to pro- 
test U.S. policies in El Salvador. 
Reagan declared that “all the U.S. 
is trying to do is give the Salvador- 
ans the chance they want for dem- 
ocratic self-determination—with- 
out outside interference.” 

After Reagan's speech, White 
House aides emphasized that the 
no-use-of-force offer marked a 
change in U.S. policy. They said 
that the “concrete” agreements 
that the Administration is willing 
to discuss with Moscow involved 





Reagan, Thatcher and their aides dine at 10 


moved the wives of three patrons out of | 











such things as the mutual reporting of 
military maneuvers and the exchange of 
information on the size and composition 
of military forces. 

Leaving Ireland Monday afternoon, 
Reagan was greeted by Britain’s Thatcher 
in the Orangery at Kensington Palace, 
the home of Prince Charles and Princess 
Diana. The following day the Reagans 
had what White House officials described 
as “a relaxed family lunch” with Queen 
Elizabeth II and Prince Philip at Buck- 
ingham Palace. Whenever the Queen and 
the President get together, Nancy Rea- 


| gan’s press secretary said, they “inevita- 


bly talk about horses.” 


uesday evening, Reagan and 

Thatcher met privately for 70 min- 

utes at 10 Downing Street, where 

they then dined with senior gov- 
ernment officials. East-West relations 
dominated the private discussion there 
too. The two leaders shared the view that 
the Soviets are frustrated because their sys- 
tem has failed to provide better economic 
opportunities for their people. On the ques- 
tion of how to handle the Soviets, Thatcher 
and Reagan agreed, according to an 
American official present at dinner, that 
“we can make clear that we remain ready 
to solve problems, and try to get as much 


| increase in exchanges—diplomatically as 









The Reagans offer a toast in Ballyporeen’s celebrated pub 
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Swell as in terms of people going 
<back and forth—as possible.” 
¢ Thatcher asked Reagan about his 
*chances for re-election. The Presi- 
dent’s answer: he expected it 
would be a tough campaign. 

The summiteering began in 
earnest upon Reagan’s return to 
London from Wednesday's Nor- 
mandy ceremonies. Thursday 
morning, the President held a se- 
ries of 35-minute bilateral meet- 
ings at Winfield House, the U.S. 
Ambassador's residence, with his 
other major summit partners. The 
meeting with Japanese Prime 
Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone in- 
cluded a general discussion of co- 
operation in the event of a Persian 
Gulf oil crisis. According to US. 
Treasury Secretary Donald Re- 
gan, the two leaders agreed that “some 
type of sharing, some type of contingency 
planning” should ensue. After the meet- 
ing, Regan declared that U.S. interest 
rates were “trending down,” despite the 
fact that the previous day, the outgoing 
chairman of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, Martin Feldstein, 
had shocked White House staffers by pre- 
dicting the opposite. 

The summit leaders, along with Euro- 
pean Commission President Gaston 
Thorn, held their first working session to- 
gether Thursday evening during a dinner 
at London’s St. James's Palace, an octago- 
nal-turreted brick structure built for King 
Henry VIII. Seated in the Armoury, a sec- 
ond-story room lined with muskets, 
swords, pikes and other antique weapon- 
ry, the summiteers listened as Thatcher 
broached her notion of the political com- 
muniqué on democratic values. Thatcher 
felt strongly about the idea. “The Brits are 
treating this like it’s the Magna Carta,” 
said a US. official. 

The French traditionally oppose po- 
litical statements at economic summits, | 
but President Frangois Mitterrand 
agreed to go along. At first, the US. 
wanted the declaration to include a 
commentary on East-West relations. 
The idea was dropped after the French 
objected, and the U.S. proposed the idea 
of a separate East-West state- 
M=ment. Then summit aides la- 
zbored until 3 a.m, to produce a 
“draft wording for the Thatcher- 
inspired values document. 

The next day the summit 
leaders scrutinized the seven 
paragraphs of the values state- 
= ment for a full hour and 15 min- 
utes. The socialist French and the 
conservative British, for example, 
debated at length over a draft 
statement that said political and 
economic freedom are fundamen- 
tally interdependent. 

At the Friday morning session 
in Lancaster House, Prime Minis- 
ter Thatcher set a businesslike 
tone. Predicting a “great measure 
of common understanding and 
agreement” at the summit, she 
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Ken Clark, tower of power 


PERFECTION 


For the Olympic contenders, perfec- 
tion is the name of the game. For LIFE 
Magazine, it is capturing the human 
spirit that lies behind that vision. 

That's why LIFE has devoted an entire 
special issue to the Olympics. Inside, you'll 
find an exciting review of Olympic history 
from 1896 to the present. Plus a preview of the 
highlights, the heroes, and the hoopla sur- 
rounding the L.A. Games. 

What's more, you'll get a revealing look at the 
courage, the dedication, the unrelenting quest 
for triumph of today’s Olympic hopefuls...all in 
full-color, large-scale photographs that come 
alive on the page. 

Don't miss it. Pick up a copy of our special Olympic 
issue on your newsstand today. 
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The Job Training Partnership. It’s industry 
and government... education and labor 
pulling together to train a workforce in skills 
that match Illinois’ needs. 

Regardless of your company’s size or 
specialized training requirements, The 
Training Team can help cut training costs with 
workers trained for you in the classroom or by 
you on the job. 

Vocational Classroom Training — 
provides qualified workers with extensive 
training in the skills you require. 

On-the-Job Training — offers up to 50% 
wage reimbursement and tax credits for 
employees hired to perform productive work 
while learning new skills in employer- 
operated training programs. 

Information about these and other locally 
administered training programs in Illinois is 
as close as your phone. 

For a line on good workers, call 
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... Illinois Business profits 
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You can make a tax-deductible con- 
tribution to the Advertising Council. 
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Robert P. Keim, President, The Adver- 
tising Council, Inc., 825 Third Avenue, 
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then ticked off a list of conservative eco- 
nomic positions as the basis of unity for 
the leaders. Among them: that a strategy 
of economic recovery based on public-sec- 
tor restraint and limited monetary growth 
“is the right one, and we intend to stick to 
it.” Thatcher tossed in a plug for one of 
her favorite topics, “adapting our societies 
toan unprecedented pace of technological 
- ” 





During their deliberations, the sum- 
mit leaders were forced to give close at- 
tention to the international debt issue. All 
seven heads of government had received a 
letter from seven major debtor countries 
(Argentina, Venezuela, Peru, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Mexico and Brazil) expressing 
“anxiety,” in the words of a British offi- 
cial, and the hope that the debt discussion 
be given “the right priority.” The summit 
finally came up with a plan that a senior 
US. official said would “reward” debtors 
who are making “successful efforts to im- 
prove their position.” The plan includes 
the notion of extending and improving 
the terms of debt repayment where local 
efforts at austerity are being made. 


he debt issue also led to the most 

serious strains of the meeting, 

when French President Mitter- 

rand declared that “there can be 
no serious treatment of the debt problem 
without a lowering of real interest rates.” 
That in turn paved the way for discussion 
of the U.S. budget deficit. Later, U.S. 
Treasury Secretary Regan refused to ac- 
knowledge a link between the deficit and 
high interest rates. The outcome in the 
communiqué was a declaration that high 
interest rates could threaten recovery, and 
a call for “prudent monetary and budget- 
ary policies.” 

The meeting showed how far the con- 
cept of summitry has come—or gone—in 
a decade. The first economic summit took 
place in November 1975, when French 
President Valéry Giscard d’Estaing came 
up with the idea of gathering fellow lead- 
ers literally around a fireside in the se- 
cluded French chateau of Rambouillet. 
The only press suite was in the Hotel 
George V in Paris, about 25 miles away. 
Something tangible was accomplished: an 
agreement to change the articles of the 
International Monetary Fund to accom- 
modate a new economic world of floating 
exchange rates. Since then, there has been 
a steady escalation in pomp and politics 
as successive hosts have tried to use the 
meetings to serve their political ends. 

Last week’s costly extravaganza, 
swollen with hordes of simultaneous 
translators, government aides and jour- 
nalists, managed to affirm Western soli- 
darity, and it certainly did no harm to 
Ronald Reagan’s chances for re-election. 
But for all its lofty declarations, it made 
little progress in finding solutions to the 
pressing problems the world’s major in- 
dustrial nations face. —Sy George Russell. 
Reported by Bonnie Angelo/London and Douglas 
iil with the President 
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The Presidency/ Hugh Sidey 
The New Style of Exposure 


n this era of world leadership, the metal detector is the altar and the minicam 
may be god. 

In just 20 years, terrorism, communications, the jet plane and the increase of 
wealth and knowledge have forced, to varying degrees, world leaders into a haunt- 
ed and secret peerage whose links with the people they guide are meticulously 
cleansed and staged. All of them lament this fact, from the Pope to the Prince of 
Wales, and none more than Ronald Reagan on his Old World pilgrimage, but they 
know their new age of isolation is nevertheless a stark fact of life. 

The old order may have reached its zenith with John Kennedy’s trip to Ire- 
land in 1963. We just did not understand what was happening then. Kennedy 
rode through multitudes in an open car. He stood on the quay at New Ross from 
where his great-grandfather sailed for Boston, hugging and laughing with any- 
body who came, even shabby, unshaven figures who emerged unsteadily from the 
pubs to hail the visitor. 

The small crowd allowed 
through security lines in 
Reagan's ancestral Ballypo- 
reen was thoroughly infiltrat- 
ed by security agents, both 
men and women dressed as 
camera-toting tourists. In 
the Ronald Reagan Lounge, 
John O'Farrell, an entrepre- 
neurial genius, proprietor of 
O’Farrell’s Pub, posed with 
his family as cast. They 
were positioned and tutored 
for pictures, including four- 
week-old Catherine Nancy 
O'Farrell, named for Mrs. 
Reagan. It was duly reported 
that a man in a cloth cap was 
ushered in as “a solitary rep- 
resentative of the plain peo- 
ple of Ballyporeen.” 

Kennedy's motorcade inched into Dublin with thousands of swirling fans 
around him, the young President’s profile etched in the afternoon sun. Reagan 
helicoptered from a secluded airport corner to his house in Phoenix Park; the 
streets of Dublin were nearly deserted. 

But just as stagy as the Reagan spectacle were the protests that helped to pro- 
duce the President’s protective script. The “ring around Reagan” of at least 5,000 
marching Dubliners condemning Reagan’s foreign policy played to television 
cameras. The Catholic prelates who snubbed Reagan in Ireland sought head- 
lines, not answers. The 1,800 journalists who descended on Ballyporeen outnum- 
bered the village’s entire population more than 5 to 1. 

And yet during all of this plotted pageantry through Ireland and the com- 
memoration of D-day in Normandy came images of true affection, understand- 
ing and meaning. Beamed to an estimated 300 million people around the world, 
that may be a fair trade-off for the lost intimacy. 

The future may bring even more changes for ceremonial visits and leadership 
councils like the London economic summit. Many events are already covered 
through “pool” arrangements, in which a small group of reporters is selected to 
represent and report back to the rest of the press corps. There may have to be 
more of that, because hard-pressed countries and communities can scarcely af- 
ford the millions of dollars and man-hours necessary to protect a leader as well as 
cope with a huge entourage. 

It might be less fun for those folks who seem to relish the story of security agents 
and protective apparatus as much as what Presidents and Prime Ministers do and 
say. No more yarns about “the sinister black briefcase” carrying nuclear codes, or 
the “android image” of the Secret Service, or how agents switch revolver style when 
they change clothes from casual (Smith & Wesson Model 10) to formal (Walther 
PPK), or the press “baying for names and quotes.” Unfortunately, the prose that 
would result would be far more prosaic. The sense of pomp and ceremony and 
history would be sacrificed. But by taking refuge in an electronic cocoon, those who 
run the world might be able to travel through it more quickly, quietly and safely. 








f 
Traveling with ease: Kennedy visits Galway in 1963 
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Canada’s Trudeau, Queen Beatrix of The Netherlands, King Olav V of Norway, King 
Baudouin| of the Belgians, Mitterrand, Queen Elizabeth ll, Grand Duke Jean of Luxembourg, Reagan 


ATHINNIS BAN ClAYO 


At Pointe du Hoc, the Reagans visit a German bunker and two Rangers describe their ascent 


World 


Tributes and Tears 


“We owe them what we are today” 





the dark through howling winds and Stepping forward to deliver the gath- 

driving rain and later seen the sea be- | ering’s only speech, French President 
hind them turn crimson with blood. Last | Frangois Mitterrand gallantly stressed 
week they arrived by bus and chartered | that “the enemy of that time was not Ger- 
plane, and the waves were calm, the heav- | many but the power, the system, the ideol- 
ens benign. The serene afternoon perfectly | ogy that held Germany in its grip.” Mit- 
suited their mission: they had come to the | terrand went on to applaud “the heroism 
windswept bluffs and lonely beaches of | of the Russian people.” His main purpose, 
Normandy to encounter long-lost friends | however, was to give thanks to the 10,000 


PP ie are trou they had sailed in | red, white and blue trails of smoke. 





and to mourn those lost forever. Allied soldiers who lost their lives on | 


More than 4,000 veterans of D-day | D-day while helping to deliver France 
joined 6,000 other guests at Utah Beach | from captivity. “We owe them what we 
last Wednesday, on the invasion’s 40th | are today,” said Mitterrand, “and I some- 
| anniversary. As the heads of state of | times ask myself if we have ever paid 

eight wartime allies looked on, color | them back all that we owe.” 
guards slowly hoisted flags up eight tall Yet amid the flawless pageantry, last 





poles, and eight national anthems rang | Wednesday was, at heart, a day for silence |5 


out across the hazy air. At sea, where | and solitary reflection. Gray-haired by 
eight gray battleships idly drifted, the | now, or balding, or round of girth, most of 
French destroyer Montcalm let off a | the returning veterans chose to observe 
21-gun salute, and eight French Alpha | their own private rituals of remembrance. 
jets roared through the sky, leaving | During the long hours of waiting, they 
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could be seen reminiscing 
with buddies, or recounting 
their deeds to wives and chil- 
dren and children’s children, 
or simply gazing out to sea. 
Charles H. Sullivan, who had 
been a medic in the 29th In- 
fantry Division, could only 
marvel at the dizzying sea 
of white crosses and Stars 
of David at Omaha Beach, 
where 9,386 G.Ls are buried. 
“If anything of this kind has 
to exist,” he said, his eyes 
filled with tears, “this is 
about as fine a tribute as they 
could create.” 

Fine tributes came too from President 
Reagan at Pointe du Hoc, a rugged prom- 
ontory jutting into the English Channel. 
Soon after dawn on D-day, 225 US. 
Rangers began to scale the sheer cliffs, 
inching upward under a hail of murderous 
gunfire; after two days of combat, only 90 
could still fight. Last week 62 Rangers re- 
turned to the site. “These are the boys of 
Pointe du Hoc,” read the President. 
“These are the champions who helped 
free a continent.” Some of the men being 
congratulated for their toughness had to 
take off their glasses to brush away tears. 

After the speech, the President and 


Bright ceremonies on a beach once littered with bodies 





t 


his wife gamely descended into a German 
bunker, then flew to the American ceme- 
tery above Omaha Beach. Walking alone 
arm in arm among the geometrically per- 
fect rows of graves, they paid silent hom- 
age to the American dead. At the grave of 
an unknown soldier, the First Lady 
placed some flowers; later she laid a spray 
of carnations and blue irises at the tomb- 
stone of Brigadier General Theodore 
Roosevelt Jr., the son of his presidential 
namesake, who landed on Utah Beach 
with the 4th Infantry Division and died of 
a heart attack one month later. 

Then, before 2,000 people at the Oma- 
ha Beach memorial, the President read 



















from a letter sent to him by 

Lisa Zanatta Henn, 28, of 
&Millbrae, Calif. Many years 
Sago, Peter Robert Zanatta of 
the 37th Engineer Combat 
Battalion had told his little 
girl that he would one day re- 
turn to Normandy. After he 
died of cancer, his daughter 
vowed to make the pilgrimage | 
- on his behalf. “I'm going 
there, Dad,” she wrote in the 
letter Reagan read, “and I'll 
see the beaches and the barri- 
cades and the monuments.” 
As the President read, his 
voice began to crack. “I'll see the graves, 
and I'll put flowers there just like you want- 
ed to do. I'll never forget what you went 
through, Dad, nor will I let anyone else for- 
get. And, Dad, I'll always be proud.” 

By then, the President’s eyes were 
red, and he could barely continue read- 
ing. Near him was Lisa, who wept 
openly. Afterward, the First Couple, still 
shaken, boarded their helicopter and 
flew to Utah Beach. In the end, pride 
and tears seemed the sweetest memorial 
to the fallen, and the most eloquent way 
of saying goodbye. —By Pico lyer. 
Reported by Thomas A. Sancton/Normandy and 
Barrett Seaman with the President 
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Feeling the Stigma 


or most West Germans, no matter what their age, the 

pomp surrounding the 40th anniversary of the Norman- 
dy landings came as a painful reminder that even after 35 
years as a democratic country, the Federal Republic is not 
regarded in quite the same way as other West European na- 
tions. The D-day ceremonies posed a dilemma for West 
Germans, They would have liked to be part 


Hitler than to win it with Hitler,” he said, “I think it’s quite in 
order that the Allies have their celebration.” 

Not all his countrymen shared that assessment. What 
grated most strongly perhaps was the perception that the 
commemoration stressed the notion of victory rather than 
the theme of postwar friendship. Though a number of news- 
paper editorials pointed to the absence of anything resem- 
bling a vindictive tone in the ceremonies, Alois Mertes, Min- 
ister of State for Foreign Affairs, suggested that the 
celebrations “could make the German peo- 





of a commemoration, but they could hardly 
be—and were not—expected to join in the 
celebration of what was for them a historic 
defeat. On the other hand, as key members 
of NATO, they could not ignore an occasion 
that brought together the major Allies in an 
event that was televised across Europe and 
reported in detail on every front page. 
Rightly or wrongly, West Germans were 
made to feel the stigma of a Nazi era that 
for many of them is as remote as Kaiser 
Wilhelm II. 

On the level of pure military history, 
West Germany observed the occasion much 
as its erstwhile enemies did. Television de- 
voted hours to round-table discussions about 
| what happened. D-day veterans talked about 
the confusion among commanders and the 
contradictory orders that flowed from Ger- 





Jacobsen told the viewers that a major Ger- 

man failure in 1944 lay in bad intelligence: the Allied invaders 
were expected to strike in the Pas-de-Calais, not in Norman- 
dy. Stuttgart Mayor Manfred Rommel, whose father Field 
Marshal Erwin Rommel commanded the German Atlantic 
defenses, called D-day “one of the various great defeats in 
German history.” But Rommel felt no sense of slight. Re- 
minding West Germans that “it was better to lose the war with 











man headquarters. Historian Hans-Adolf Two unknown German soldiers 


Zple feel alienated, vanquished and guilty,” 
something that might “give impetus to paci- 
2fists and neutralists who are seeking a spe- 
4cial German role between East and West.” 

b Chancellor Helmut Kohl, who was 14 in 
+1944, had earlier denied reports that he offi- 
cially sought to be included in the Norman- 
dy gathering. According to his aides, howev- 
er, he had indicated to French President 
Frangois Mitterrand last February that in 
the spirit of reconciliation, he would not 
mind being present. Mitterrand shrugged 
off the hint, and Kohl swallowed the rejec- 
tion. Said Kohl last week: “The German 
Chancellor has no reason to celebrate when 
others celebrate a victory in battle that cost 
10,000 German soldiers their lives.” Neither 
Bonn nor the West German public took 
much comfort from a French compromise 
whereby, on June 8, French and German of- 
ficials honored German soldiers killed dur- 
ing the first 24 hours of the landing. 

Hundreds of West Germans called in to protest the cover- 
age of the Normandy celebrations. Said a spokeswoman for 
one TV network: “Many of the callers were abusive, and most 
of them were male, many former soldiers. The callers said we 
should forget all about this talk of European unity when the 
victors get together among themselves to celebrate.” 
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Slaughter at the Golden Temple 








he elegant marble-floored courtyard 

of the gilded Golden Temple in Amrit- 
sar was strewn with bodies and blood. The 
| once serene and peaceful 72-acre temple 
| complex, the holiest shrine of the Sikh reli- 
gion, stood scarred and bruised after 36 
hours of fierce fighting between militant 
Sikhs and Indian government troops. In 
sweltering heat and the dust of the battle’s 
aftermath, black crows and vultures 
perched on the temple’s balustrades in 
search of grisly carrion. For the first time 
in the 400-year history of the Golden Tem- 
ple, the 24-hour prayer vigil had ceased. 

The most fanatical leader of Sikh ex- 
tremists, Sant Jarnail Singh 


provoked the violence, lay 
among the dead. Just weeks be- 
fore, he had vowed to defend to 
the death his supporters’ de- 
mands for increased religious 
| and political autonomy. “Let 
them come,” he had said. “We 
will give them battle. If die we 

| must, then we will take many of * 
them with us.” 5 
In ordering her troops to 
storm the temple, Prime Minis- 





gest political gamble since she 
declared a national emergency 
in 1975, Last week’s decision 
could add to the turmoil ofa na- 
tion already torn by violence. 
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Mrs. Gandhi risks her future in an attack on Sikh extremists 


Some Indian commentators voiced fears 
for the future of the world’s largest democ- 
racy. “What happened inside the Golden 
Temple is a turning point in India’s mod- 
ern history,” said the eminent Sikh Histo- 
rian Khushwant Singh. But Mrs. Gandhi 
apparently felt she had no choice but to at- 
tack. Bhindranwale and his followers had 
stockpiled guns, rifles, antitank missiles, 
rocket launchers, hand grenades and mor- 
tars inside the temple, in grim contrast to 
the shrine’s jewel-like chambers and cupo- 
las. The defenders’ stiff resistance ended in 
slaughter: 259 Sikhs and 59 soldiers killed, 
an additional 90 Sikhs and 110 soldiers 


Bhindranwale, 37, who had The besieged temple, rising from an artificial lake in Anutteat 
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wounded. Unofficial figures placed the 
dead at more than a thousand. 

At week’s end the violence had not yet 
subsided, and the Indian army extended 
its 24-hour curfew in most of the north- 
western state of Punjab. Several hundred 
Bhindranwale loyalists who had managed 
to escape the siege of the temple continued 
to wage hit-and-run attacks against troops 
in Amritsar. They also looted shops, set 
fires and killed civilians. An additional 
100 Sikh extremists surfaced in Rajasthan, 
a state near the Pakistani border, where 
they called upon Sikh members of the 
army to rebel. Some of them did defect, 
while other Sikhs apparently donned 
army uniforms in an attempt to infiltrate 
and disrupt the front-line troops that 
shield India against potential attacks from 
its bitter enemy, Pakistan. The rebellion 
was swiftly quashed. 

Agitation by both moder- 
gate and extremist Sikh factions 
gover the past two years had 
i ? brought violence in Punjab to 
-dalarming levels. In the past 
© four months alone, more than 
=" 300 people had died in Sikh- 
inspired violence. At the 
same time, tensions from last 
month’s rioting among Hindus 
! and Muslims in Bombay had 
built to such a degree that poli- 
; ticians began questioning Mrs. 
Gandhi's control over the coun- 
try. There was speculation that 
further instability could cause 
her governing Congress (I) Par- 
ty to suffer a serious setback in 
the national elections sched- 

uled to be held by next January. 
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Sikh outrage at the assault 
on the temple echoed through- 
out India and around the world. 
Ignoring curfew laws, hundreds 
of Sikhs rioted in Punjab; they 
also caused havoc in a number 
of Indian cities. In New Delhi 
angry Sikhs demanded Bhin- 
dranwale’s body for cremation 
and vowed to keep his legend 
alive. “If one Bhindranwale 
dies,” Sikhs at a New Delhi 
demonstration shouted, “ 


“a 
thousand are born.” Two mili- 
tants brandishing swords at- 
tacked the Indian consulate in 
Vancouver, Canada, leavingita 
shambles. Security was in- 
creased around Indian missions 
in the U.S., Canada, Britain, 
West Germany, The Nether- 
lands and Denmark, where 
there are significant Sikh populations. 

The crisis came to a head when, in an 
effort to press home its demands for reli- 
gious and regional autonomy, the Sikhs’ 
Akali Dal Party announced that it would 
begin to block grain shipments to the rest 
of India from Punjab, which is the nation’s 
breadbasket. The action would have cut 
off 65% of the country’s crucial grain re- 
serves, threatening widespread famine. 

Three days before the attack, Mrs. 
Gandhi made an urgent appeal on nation- 
al radio and television to all Sikhs to end 
their agitation. She outlined a framework 
for a settlement. “Let us sit around the ta- 
ble and find a solution,” she pleaded. She 
had already agreed to most of the Sikh de- 
mands for religious autonomy and was 
willing to amend the constitution to distin- 
guish Sikhs from Hindus. But Mrs. Gandhi 
felt that if she gave in to the Sikh demand 
for political autonomy, she would risk a 
Hindu backlash. 

On Sunday the government ordered a 
24-hour curfew, and told all 
journalists and photographers to 
leave Punjab. (Authorities later 
confiscated the film of those 
who had refused to comply.) 
Roads across the state borders 
and the airports were closed, 
trains and buses stopped run- 
ning, and telephone and tele- 
graph wires were cut. The usual- 
ly thriving Punjab came to a 
| halt, cut off from the rest of the 
world. About 4,000 government 
troops surrounded the Golden 
Temple and ordered out the 
3,000 Sikhs who live there, as 
well as the crowds that enter 
daily for worship. Many heeded 
the warnings, but 1,000 extrem- 
ists defiantly remained inside 
the temple. 

Bhindranwale held out in 
what is described as “the 
throne of the timeless” in the 
temple’s basement. His loyal 
followers took up positions they 
had been fortifying for months 
with sandbags, steel armor and 
bricks. When army troops fi- 
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Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 





One of Bhindranwale’s bodyguards lies wounded inside 








nally stormed the defenses Tuesday eve- 
ning, they met heavy resistance from rock- 
ets and machine-gun fire. Pinned down by 
a far superior, better-armed force than 
they anticipated, army troops called for re- 
inforcements of tanks and artillery. After 
six hours, the machine guns fell silent and 
army sharpshooters closed in, backed up 
by troops with bayonets. When army 
troops finally stormed the basement, they 
found the bullet-riddled bodies of Bhin- 
dranwale and his two top lieutenants. 
Bhindranwale’s death was in the 
proud, warring tradition of Sikhism. The 
religion was founded in the 15th century as 
a monotheistic synthesis of Hinduism and 
Islam. Sikhs believe in having a direct, 
personal relationship with God, rejecting 
Hindu idolatry and the caste system. True 
Sikhs do not smoke, and the men do not 
cut their beards or hair, believing that spir- 
itual power flows through long hair. In- 
dia’s 15 million Sikhs are known for being 
ambitious, hardworking and hospitable. 









Sikh Militant Bhindranwale 





the temple 








=Their gurdwaras, or holy 
3 places, throughout India offer 
free lodging and food for any 
* traveler who happens by. 
Industrious and ambitious, 
the Sikhs have turned Punjab, 
Cone of the few areas in which 
8they form a majority, into a 
model of agricultural efficien- 
cy, thereby helping make India 
self-sufficient in wheat. Sikh 
politicians are demanding eco- 
nomic improvements from the 
central government, such as | 
higher wheat prices and more 
investment in Punjab. Some 
Sikhs want a form of regional 
autonomy that would give to 
Punjab authority in all areas of 
state government except cur- 
rency, railways, communica- 
tions and defense. Others want 
the city of Chandigarh, which is also the 
capital of the neighboring Hindu state of 
Haryana, to be designated exclusively as 
Punjab’s political capital. 
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he defiant and charismatic Bhindran- 

wale, known to his followers as “the 
guiding light,” emerged in 1978 as the 
most radical of the Sikh leaders. He pos- 
sessed a mythic sense of his own destiny 
and claimed from an early age that he was 
fated to lead the Sikhs in their struggle for 
autonomy. Gradually distancing himself 
from the more moderate Akali Dal, Bhin- 
dranwale began in 1981 to use holy places 
as sanctuaries and military training 
grounds for Sikh fundamentalists rallying 
around him. The tall, lean leader always 
wore a sword as well as a .38 Smith & 
Wesson revolver on a gun belt with silver 
bullets. He preached that Sikhs were a re- 
ligious group apart from Hindus and Mus- 
lims, with a divine destiny to rule them- 
selves and escape the corrupt influences of 

Hindu and Western values. 

” By ordering the assault on 
=the temple, Mrs. Gandhi has 
B= placated critics who accused 
Sher of dangerous inaction on 
£Sikh terrorism. But she has se- 
sriously harmed her standing 
with moderate Sikhs who did 
not support Bhindranwale’s fa- 
naticism although they revered 
| the Golden Temple as a shrine 
of peace. “I don’t understand 
why Mrs. Gandhi gave the or- 
der,” said Historian Singh. 
“We had been given assurances 
that there would never be an 
armed intervention, but they 
} have gone back on their word. 
No serious Sikh can entertain 
thoughts of talking to Mrs. 
Gandhi now.” Only through 
cautious maneuvering and con- 
cessions to moderate Sikhs, it | 
seems, can Mrs. Gandhi hope 
to heal the wounds left by last 
week’s attack and preserve, in- 
deed strengthen, her country’s 
unity. —8y Laura Lépez. Reported 
by Dean Brelis/New Dethi 
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Pushing the Saudis Too Far 





Tran loses a plane, and the war takes an ominous turn 


hen the two Iranian F-4 fighter 

planes flew over Saudi Arabian ter- 
ritorial waters last week, they seemed to 
set the stage for yet another attack on a 
tanker doing business with Iran’s sworn 
enemy, Iraq. But this time the story was 
different: the planes were intercepted by 
two Saudi F-15 fighters firing air-to-air 
missiles. One, and possibly both, of the 
Iranian planes was shot down. A short 
time later, Iran sent eleven more F-4s into 
the skies over the Persian Gulf. Again, the 
Saudis intercepted them. After a brief 
standoff, the Iranian planes withdrew. 

The engagement signaled an impor- 
tant change in the 45-month-old war be- 
tween Iran and Iraq. Until now, the Sau- 
dis have made every effort to stay out of 
the war, even though they have given Iraq 
billions of dollars for weaponry. They 
have refused to fire back at Iranian planes 
that for the past month have flown into 
Saudi airspace in response to 
Iraq’s efforts to choke off Iranian 
oil exports by firing at tankers us- 
ing Iran’s oil ports. As a result, 
Iran has been able to count on a 
big advantage: the determination 
of Saudi Arabia and the smaller 
gulf states to stay out of the con- 
flict. Now, it appears, the Saudi 
policy of non-confrontation with 

| Iran no longer prevails. 

Even so, the Saudis made it 
clear that they had fired their mis- 
siles more in sorrow than in anger. 
Said Prince Bandar ibn Sultan, 
the Saudi Ambassador to the US.: 
“Our sovereignty was violated 

| and we reacted, as we said we 
would all along, in a defensive 


manner. We think it is a pity we Saudi fighter pilots go over checklist in Riyadh 





had to be dragged into this conflict.” 

The Saudi-Iranian encounter came 
during a relative lull in the fighting. At 
least two more ships were hit during the 
week. Iraqi Super Etendards swooped 
down on the Turkish tanker Buyuk Hun 
in the vicinity of the Iranian oil terminal 
at Kharg Island (see box). The ship was 
set ablaze and had to be abandoned, but 
its crew was rescued. At week’s end Iraq 
also claimed its warplanes had hit two 
“naval targets,” otherwise unidentified, 
near Kharg Island, but the attacks could 
not be confirmed. 

Unable to ship their own oil through 
the besieged gulf, the Iraqis are desperate 
to find an alternative route that will allow 
them to replenish their war-drained trea- 
sury. It was learned last week that a sug- 
gestion had come from an unexpected 
source: the Israelis. In an interview with 
the Israeli newspaper Maariv, Prime 





Two Iranian F-4s take 
off from base at Bushire | 







| hundred people who had gathered to cele- 
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Minister Yitzhak Shamir revealed that he 
had offered to let Iraq pump its oil through 
a long-unused pipeline, built in the 1930s, 
that stretches from Baghdad to the Israeli 
port of Haifa. Iraq, which does not recog- 
nize Israel, rejected the invitation. 

Because of the growing risk to ship- 
ping, the U.S. Navy acknowledged that it 
had begun to provide protection for tank- 
ers chartered to supply fuel for the Ameri- 
can naval ships patrolling the gulf. The 
Reagan Administration is prepared to ex- 
tend air and naval cover to other vessels if 
the tanker war should worsen. Under the 
plan, the U.S. would establish a sort of na- 
val cordon sanitaire along the western 
channel of the gulf, through which ships 
from nonbelligerent nations destined for 
neutral ports would be escorted. No ships 
carrying arms or supplies for the warring 
countries would be included. 

In the meantime, both Iran and Iraq 
bombed civilian targets on the ground. 
Iraq mounted a raid on the northern Ira- 
nian border town of Baneh, killing several 


brate the anniversary of the 1963 riots 
against the Shah. In response, Iran sent | 
Shells crashing into Iraq's belea- 
; guered port of Basra; Iraq retaliat- 
zed by hitting the Iranian oil city of 
$Dezful with a single missile, kill- 
«zing twelve people. Some observers 
thought the activity was a prelude 
to another, long-awaited “human 
wave” offensive by Iran, a view 
reinforced by a declaration of 
Ayatullah Ruhollah Khomeini 
that last Tuesday would be re- 
membered as “an epic day.” But 
the day passed without any sign of 
the Iranian offensive. 

According to some reports 
from Tehran, the ayatullahs favor 
an offensive along the entire 700- 
mile border. The Iranian military 








thinks that such a drive would be 
suicidal, but it may take place 
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When you're to help out in low light the process (pros call it “fill- 
caught in the situations flash”) to create just the right 
rush of a creative it's part of asystemthatcan balance 
idea, or cap- improve your pictures in most And of course you get sharp, 
turing a mo- every situation. Even when clear images. Our sonar 
ment that will a flash might seem out automatic-focusing 
never come of place. sees (actually, 
again, that's no Like an after- hears) to that 
time for your camera to noon at the But some 
get in your way. beach. Or un- things no cam- 
Which is why Polaroid der a blazing eras Can do, 
instant cameras are de midday sun not even ours 
signed as they are. Anywhere hard The artistic 
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technical gobbledygook, so 
that you can get on with 
creating the pictures 

But just because Polaroid 
cameras can be easy to use 
doesn’t mean they're “sim- 
ple cameras” 

Quite the opposite. 

For example, what goes 
on inside the Polaroid 660 
Autofocus camera repre- 
sents some of the most 
ingenious thinking to be 
found in any cameras 
on the market today. 

Its built-in flash is 
a good example. 

Unlike some 
othercameras’, tne water-thin Po 
itisn'tthere just — Fresh 


make good pic- 
tures look bad 
What our 660 
Autofocus does is 
measure avail- 
able light, then 


picture. Automatically 










subtly blend in just enough 
lash to soften the shadows 
for a more natural-looking 


It's like making two expo- 
sures at once. One for 
daylight, one for flash 

Some cameras may 
appear fancier, but 
aren't nearly that 
sophisticated. 

As many as 42 
eibal electronic deci- 
every tilmpack  Sions May go into 


seeing a picture, 
composing it your 
way, expressing 
your Own personal 
nsducer vision—those 
ble-free automatic focusing. hleasures will al- 
ways be yours 

What's nice about doing 
them with a Polaroid camera is 
knowing the camera will never 
get in your way. 


To learn more about Polaroid instant photography and picture reprint services, call 800-225-1384 between 8am-5pm Eastern Time 
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anyway. As of late last week, US. satellite 
information suggested that Iran still need- 
ed a few days in which to complete its 
preparations for such an onslaught. 

Ifitcomes, it will be met by some highly 
sophisticated Iraqi weaponry. According 
to accounts from Baghdad, the Soviet 
Union has supplied Iraq with air-to-sur- 
face missiles capable of hitting Kharg Is- 
land and other targets deep within Iran. 
The Iraqis reportedly also have received 
the Soviet SS-12 missile, which has a range 
of 500 miles, as well as 5,000 cluster bombs 
from Chile. 

It was in this highly charged atmo- 
sphere last week that Saudi Arabia final- 
ly, and reluctantly, fought back. Despite 
their arsenal of 130 sophisticated aircraft, 
including 60 American-made F-15s, the 
Saudis had been thought to be fearful of 
provoking Iran into a wider war and un- 
easy about the ability of their own inexpe- 
rienced pilots. 





According to US. officials, the two | Stinger missiles to Saudi Arabia. But it 


Iranian F-4 Phantom jets, which were 
supplied to Iran by the U.S. in the days of 
the Shah, took off from their base at Bu- 
shire shortly before noon last Tuesday. 
On the prowl for likely naval targets, they 
flew down the gulf near the Saudi island 
of Al Arabiyah, where they ran straight 
into a patrol of Saudi F-15 planes. High- 
flying U.S. AWACS planes had tracked the 
Iranian jets across the gulf, then Saudi 
coastal radar picked them up when they 
came within range. With the Saudi tech- 
nician aboard the AWACS plane relaying 
information and guiding his own fighters, 
the two Saudi F-15s intercepted the 
less-advanced F-4s, and the fight took 
place. 

The U.S. was relieved that the Saudis 
had met the challenge. The Reagan Ad- 
ministration had evoked considerable 
congressional resentment two weeks ago 
by using its emergency powers to rush 400 





Johanna McGeary/Washington 


was not prepared to do the same for 
Kuwait, a gulf state with which the U.S. 
has had frequent disagreements. Though 
Kuwait’s refineries and desalinization 
plants are painfully exposed, the White 
House turned down Kuwait's request to 
buy 500 Stingers. 

If the week’s most significant event 
had been the strengthening of Saudi re- 
solve, the inevitable corollary was that 
this would encourage the Iranians to 
strike harder elsewhere. The ayatullahs 
are simply not ready to give up until they 
have destroyed Iraqi President Saddam 
Hussein. Says a senior army officer in 
Tehran: “Military capabilities and op- 
tions are being examined and re-exam- 
ined every day. But from the clergy 
there is not even a hint of the possibility 
of peace.” —By William E. Smith. 
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Tense Trip to Kharg 


Photographer Catherine Leroy, on assignment for TIME, 
recently spent seven days on a supertanker as it plied the peril- 
ous waters of the Persian Gulf to take on 260,000 tons of crude 
oil at the Iranian oil depot at Kharg Island. The Swedish-built 
ship, which is owned by Americans and registered in Liberia, 
is currently chartered by a Japanese firm to carry its cargo to 
Europe. At the request of the ship's owners, TIME agreed not to 
identify their vessel. Leroy’s report: 


nly a few of the 24 

Taiwanese crew members 
spoke English, but there is one 
thing that communicates itself 
easily: fear. The ship’s owner 
had said that it would be good 
for the crew to have a woman 
on board because it would 
“give them courage.” The 
captain, Chu Ching, 39, has 
made ten trips to Kharg Is- 
land in the past year and was 
going back this time because 
he would earn a $5,000 bonus. 
“Dangerous? That is non- 
sense,” he said stoically. 
“Nothing will happen to me.” 

But once we were in Irani- 
an waters, the fear became ap- 


parent. The trip from Fujairah Alert to danger, a ship's officer peers into the gulf 


to Sirri Island takes 20 hours, 

and the trip to Kharg at the northern end of the gulf another 
27. We waited twelve hours at Sirri before the Iranians gave us 
permission to leave at a time when they felt the risk was low- 
est. At dinner that night the mood was somber, and people 
were silent. You could feel the tension growing. Everyone 
seemed to share the terrible feeling that, at twelve knots, we 
were going very slowly. 

The night passed without incident. By mid-afternoon the 
next day, Kharg Island was in sight. About three miles out, 
the captain confiscated all cameras on board, explaining 
that no one is allowed to photograph the island. “If you take 
pictures, it is my life you are endangering,” he said. The light 









was magnificent, and you could see the high white cliffs of 
Kharg, with tankers in the distance. I kept telling myself 
what a beautiful picture I was missing. 

We stayed a day at Kharg while the tanker was being 
loaded. That night, as usual, we listened to the BBC and the 
Voice of America in the captain’s cabin. It did nothing for 
our nerves to hear a BBC report that our ship had supposedly 
been hit. Later, an Iranian official paid us a visit, accompa- 
nied by three Islamic guards in military fatigues. I was 
dressed in black, but the Iranians insisted that a veil of some 
sort be found for me. There was nothing suitable on board. 
Finally, the captain rushed to 
Zhis bathroom and returned 
swith a white bath towel, 
ewhich I had to struggle to 
keep over my head during the 
interview. When asked what 
Iran would do if Iraq de- 
stroyed Kharg Island, as it has 
threatened to do if faced with 
an Iranian ground offensive, 
our visitor said, “They don’t 
understand the power we 
have. It is the power of God.” 

When we left the next day, 
an Iranian tugboat followed us 
for 50 miles. The fully loaded 
ship rode low on the sea. On 
deck, the captain and a few 
officers were silent and un- 
smiling as they searched the 
horizon with binoculars. “I 
know if anything happens, 
there will be panic among the crew,” Captain Chu Ching said. 

If we had been hit, it would have taken no more than 30 
minutes for the tugboat to reach us. Tankers are usually hit 
in the engine area, but because the Exocet missiles used by 
Iraq do not have a powerful explosive force, a ship is not like- 
ly to explode or sink rapidly. The big fear is that the oil will 
catch fire and trap everyone on a burning sea. 

We made it back to Fujairah safely. As I left the ship, the 
captain said that he would be ready to go back to Iran in a 
month. That night I heard that a Turkish vessel we had 
passed on the return trip had been attacked by an Iraqi jetas 
it approached Kharg Island. 
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MEXICO a 
Borderline 


Guatemalan exiles stir tension 





Mix the source of an annual flow of 
about 3 million people to the US., 
faces its own “silent invasion” of illegal im- 
migrants. Over the past four years, 100,000 
Guatemalans have fled their country toset- 
tle in the south Mexican state of Chiapas. 
The influx has caused serious tensions with 
Guatemala, brutally reminding Mexico 
that it cannot remain immune to the vio- 
lence and instability that pervade Central 
America. To alleviate the problem, the 
Mexican government last week began to 
move 4,500 refugees from camps in the bor- 
der area to federal lands in Campeche, 
some 120 miles to the north. 

The influx began in 1980, when the 
Guatemalan government of President 
Fernando Romeo Lucas Garcia intensi- 
fied its campaign to wipe out leftist guer- 
rillas based in the mountains of Huehue- 
tenango and Quiché. In the process, the 
army indiscriminately killed thousands of 
Chuj, Kanjobal and Mam Indians, whom 
they suspected of supporting the insur- 
gents. Many of those who survived sought 
sanctuary across the border in Mexico. 
Some 46,000 of them are now in govern- 
ment-created refugee camps. But, accord- 
ing to Roman Catholic Church authori- 
ties, an additional 50,000 Guatemalans 
are roaming the south Mexican country- 
side in search of work or hiding out in cit- 
ies to avoid being caught by the migra 
(immigration authorities). 

The Guatemalan government consid- 
ers the refugee camps, which are several 
miles from the border, to be staging areas 
for the guerrillas, a charge that Mexico in- 
dignantly denies. Dozens of times over the 
past four years Guatemalan troops have 
crossed the border to kill and kidnap refu- 
gees. The most recent attack occurred last 
month, when some 200 Guatemalan sol- 
diers attacked a camp at El Chupadero, 
four miles north of the border. According 
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Threatened by lamger, dlecese and thelr own army? 














Guatemalan refugees in Chiapas 


to the examining doctor, four men, a preg- 
nant woman and a six-year-old child 
were tortured and killed. 

To lure the Indians back home, the 
Guatemalan government has announced 
plans to build a series of “model villages” 
that will provide housing, schools and 
health clinics. “We offer clear guarantees 
to those who desire to return,” President 
Oscar Humberto Mejia Victores declared 
at the inauguration of the first model vil- 
lage, Chacaj, last March. But no more 
than 300 refugees have accepted the offer. 
Most remain skeptical of the regime’s in- 
tentions: they note that returning families 
must register with the army and answer 
questions about why they left and where 
they went. 

The Mexicans have only grudgingly 
accepted the refugees into Chiapas, one of 
the country’s poorest regions. The govern- 
ment has allowed them to stay because 
mass deportations would harm Mexico’s 
reputation as a haven for exiles. 


any of the Indians who fled to Mexi- 

co do not speak Spanish. Conditions 
in the camps are such that they continual- 
ly suffer from malnutrition, tuberculosis 
and gastrointestinal disease. Mexican of- 
ficials have been known to beat, rape or 
otherwise abuse the refugees; often the of- 
ficials extort bribes in exchange for a 
promise not to send refugees back across 
the border. Landowners pay Guatema- 
lans $1 a day for their labor, vs. a Mexican 
minimum daily wage of $3.80. 

The first refugees to arrive at their new 
home in Campeche last week found inade- 
quate housing and almost no water. Being 
accustomed to breezy higher altitudes, 
they worried about whether they could 
survive in Campeche’s torrid jungle. Con- 
ditions were so bad that a group of Mexi- 
co’s Catholic bishops condemned the 
transfer, saying that the refugees were be- 
ing “abandoned to their luck.” The Mexi- 
can government responded by naming a 
new director for the agency responsible for 
refugees, its third in two years. The move 
was not expected toease the problem. @ 
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CENTRAL “neal . 
Serving Notice 


Three neighbors react 





he 150 or so women, most of them 

dressed in black, stood outside the 
gates of the presidential palace in San Sal- 
vador waving signs adorned with pictures 
of relatives. It was one more demonstra- 
tion by those whose loved ones are listed 
as missing but are widely assumed to have 
been killed by the country’s death squads. 
Last Wednesday, however, José Napo- 
leén Duarte left his office and plunged 
into the mob of weeping women, leaving 
his bodyguards scrambling. As the wom- 
en tugged at his sleeves, Duarte promised 
that the cases would be investigated. He 
then strolled back to his office, shouts of 
“(Viva Duarte!” echoing behind him. 

It was an auspicious moment in 
the first week of El Salvador’s new Presi- 
dent. Constantly asked by reporters about 
promised reforms (“Give me a few weeks, 
please,” he said in general exaspera- 
tion), Duarte seemed intent on moving 
cautiously. However, he did order an 
_cleven-member mili- 
%lary commission to 
Z0pen an inquiry into 
=the 1980 assassination 
zof Archbishop Oscar 
*Arnulfo Romero. 

Meanwhile, Roberto 
d’Aubuisson, Duarte’s 
rightist rival in last 
month’s _ elections, 
who was once accused 
by former U.S. Am- 
bassador to El Salva- 
dor Robert White of 
plotting Romero’s murder, received a visa 
to visit the U.S. After denying D’Aubuis- 
son permission to enter the country during 
the past year, the State Department decid- 
ed that the gesture might persuade the Sal- 
vadoran to cooperate with Duarte. 

If El Salvador seemed caught up in its 
internal affairs last week, Honduras and 
Nicaragua appeared preoccupied with for- 
eign relations. In a veiled rebuke to the 
US., General Walter Lopez Reyes, the 
commander of Honduras’ armed forces, at- 
tacked the autocratic policies of his prede- 
cessor, General Gustavo Alvarez Martinez, 
who was ousted by the military in March. 
In a televised speech, Lopez announced 
that the 37-member Armed Forces Superi- 
or Council was once again the final arbiter 
of all defense matters. Though Lépez did 
not criticize the U.S. directly, his talk 
served notice that Washington could no 
longer depend on the unquestioning col- 
laboration of the Alvarez years. 

The major sore point between Hondu- 
ras and the U.S. is the training of Salvador- 
an soldiers on Honduran soil. In 1969, El 
Salvador and Honduras fought a brief war; 
though animosities have abated, a border 
dispute remains. Recently, Washington in- 
sisted that 1,200 Salvadorans be allowed to 
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"The quality of Smirnoff 


is classical. 


Its value merits 
a standing ovation: 


PINCHAS ZUKERMAN, 
world-renowned violinist. 


“When I play, I strive for 
the highest quality in my performance. 


“I look for the same standards in my vodka. I know 
that Smirnoff*vodka is distilled from the finest grain, 

and then checked 47 times for quality and smoothness. In short, it offers a 

virtuoso performance. You may pay a little more, but 

you'll find Smirnoff is worth more. m 1 mo 


“When it comes to vodka, Smirnoff eaves You encaTmunene 
plays second fiddle to none.” There's vodka, and then there’s Smirnoff. 




















participate in the joint U.S.-Honduran mil- 
itary exercises, dubbed Granadero I, that 
ended last week. In addition, some 4,000 
Salvadorans have been trained at a Hon- 
duran military base near Puerto Castilla. 
Honduran military officials are renegotiat- 
ing with the U.S. the terms of operating the 
base. Though the Salvadorans will proba- 
bly remain, the Honduran government 
would like to link a new agreement to a set- 
tlement of the border squabble. 

In Nicaragua the conciliatory atmo- 
sphere prompted by Secretary of State 
George Shultz’s quickie trip to Managua 
two weeks ago seemed to evaporate swift- 
ly. Accusing the U.S. of plans to step up 
“the war of aggression against Nicaragua,” 
Defense Minister Humberto Ortega Saa- 
vedra announced a “massive mobilization 
of the people.” Ortega detailed the expect- 
ed enemy offensive, but the reason for the 
speech was an attack last week on the 
northern Nicaraguan city of Ocotal by 
US.-backed rebels. The heavily fortified 
town of 15,000 was held by the rebels for 
four hours. 

Nicaragua’s Sandinista government 
suffered another critical blast last week, 
but not from the Reagan Administration. 
After a two-year study, the Organization of 
American States (OAS) released a report 
charging that the Sandinistas had abused 
their country’s Miskito Indians. Since they 
came to power in 1979, the Sandinistas 
have tried to exert control over the Miski- 
tos, who live in isolated hamlets on the Ca- 
ribbean coast. The OAS investigation, 
which was requested by the Sandinistas 
themselves, concluded that the worst viola- 
tions occurred between 1981 and 1983 and 
included torture and the killing of about 35 
Miskitos. The report added that the Sandi- 
nistas have made “significant advances” in 
their treatment of the Miskitos. But there 
are also fewer Indians than before: about 
17,000 Miskitos have fled the country for 
refugee camps in Honduras. a 
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Salvadoran soldier on Granadero 1 maneuvers 
A sore point for the U.S. and Honduras. 








Sindona, the Sicilian banker who knew 
about the Vatican Bank’s alleged launder- 
ing of Mafia money; Licio Gelli, grand 
master of P-2, which is supposed to have 
boasted some 100 Vatican members; and 
last but not least, the late John Cardinal 
Cody of Chicago, who had been tipped off 
that he would be asked to resign. 

Having set up characters and motives 
so diverse, Yallop then fails to finger any 
one suspect. Instead, he devotes four 
pages, complete with reconstructed dia- 
logue, to Cardinal Villot’s last meeting 
with John Paul I, on Sept. 28, in which the 
Pontiff outlines his proposed personnel 
changes. Villot, according to Yallop, “ad- 
vised, argued and remonstrated, but to no 
avail.” Yallop speculates that the Pope 
was poisoned, perhaps by someone tam- 
pering with a bottle of low-blood-pressure 

medicine called Effortil that the author 
says John Paul I kept at his bedside. Yal- 
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The Pontiff during his brief reign 


lop insists that inconsistencies in the Vati- 
can’s account of the papal death and the 
THE VATICAN absence of an autopsy point to a cover-up. 


Yallop, 47, who has written several 
investigative books, including a biogra- 
phy of Fatty Arbuckle, in which he exon- 
erates the comedian of involvement in a 
starlet’s death, spent three years research- 
ing In God's Name. Still, the theory is 
hardly fresh. An even more astounding 
tale swirled about the Vatican immediate- 
ly after John Paul I died: that the first at- 
tempt to slip the Pope a poisoned cup of 
tea had gone awry and killed a guest in- 
stead. Moreover, there was nothing un- 
usual about the lack of an autopsy after 
John Paul I's death: autopsies are never 
performed on Popes. 

Yallop offers no hard evidence to 
prove his poison plot. The motives as- 
cribed to some of Yallop’s “suspects” 
seem illogical, if not incredible. 
After his election, John Paul I 
reconfirmed all Vatican offi- 
cials for five years, including 
Villot and Marcinkus. Sin- 
dona, who is serving a 25-year 
jail term in a New York prison 
for fraud, and Calvi, who was 
found hanging from a London 
bridge in 1982, had dire finan- 
cial problems, but none that a 
papal murder would alleviate. 
News about Gelli’s P-2 lodge 
did help topple the Italian government of 
Prime Minister Arnaldo Forlani in 1981, 
but only because so many government of- 
ficials belonged to the illegal organization; 
no Vatican prelate was ever proved to be 
a member. 

Though the poisoning of a Pope may 
seem farfetched today, legend has it that 
at least one Pope—Alexander ViI—died 
of poisoning, from a fatal potion that was 
intended for some Cardinals. That was in 
1503, and the rumors have not let up yet. 
Veteran Vatican observers recall the sto- 
ries of how Pope Pius X died of poisoning 
in 1914. Then there were the whispers 
about how poison killed Leo XIII in 1903, 
| Pius VIII in 1830, and... a 


Poison Gossip 


Charges of murder most foul 








n the evening of Sept. 28, 1978, Pope 

John Paul I said prayers in his private 
chapel in the Apostolic Palace, then re- 
tired to his bedroom a few yards away. It 
would be his last night alive: next morn- 
ing, the Pontiff was found dead in his bed. 
The official cause of death was a heart at- 
tack. What made John Paul’s demise es- 
pecially poignant was that he had been 
elected Pope only 33 days earlier. 

A book to be published in the U.S. this 
week offers a shocking judgment: that 
John Paul I was murdered. In his work, ti- 
tled Jn God's Name: An Investi- 
gation into the Murder of John 
Paul I (Bantam; $16.95), Brit- 
ish Author David Yallop con- 
tends that the Pontiff was or- 
dered killed by one or more of 
six suspects, all of whom “had 
a great deal to fear if the papa- 
cy of John Paul I continued.” 

According to Yallop, the 
murder was triggered by the 
Pope’s decision to purge the 
troubled Vatican Bank and 
cleanse the church of alleged ties with a 
clandestine Italian Masonic lodge called 
Propaganda Due, or P-2. In breathless 
prose, the author surveys his lineup of sus- 
pects and their supposed motives. There 
was the late Jean Cardinal Villot, the Vat- 
ican Secretary of State, who Yallop claims 
had learned he would be replaced and 
who was upset that John Paul was alleg- 
edly considering loosening the church's 
prohibition on artificial birth control; 
Archbishop Paul Marcinkus, head of the 
Vatican Bank, who is said to have been 
scheduled for immediate removal; Ro- 
berto Calvi, president of Banco Ambro- 
siano, who faced ruin if his trickery with 
Vatican funds was discovered; Michele 
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“Its special features 
make it go twice as fast. 


Right out of the showroom. 

Once a year come special Volkswagens loaded with 
special features at special prices—the Wolfsburg Limited 
Edition Volkswagens: Rabbit. Convertible. Scirocco. 
Quantum. Vanagon. And Camper. 

Take our Wolfs burg Limited Edition Rabbit: It gives 
you a choice of air conditioning, or a sunroof and an 
AM/FM stereo radio/tape cassette. 

And it has: Metallic paint. Coordinated interior colors. 
A front spoiler. Special tires, wheels, and wheel covers. 
All specially priced to make it an extra-special value. 

But we suggest you hurry. We’ve built only limited 
quantities. Once they ‘re gone, we won ‘t have any 
more special Rabbits to pull out of the hat. 

The 1984 Wolfsburg W It’s not a car. 
_ Limited Edition Rabbit. It’s a Volkswagen. 




















ONE OF THE FEW COMPUTERS 





Although AT&T just recently entered 
the computer business, most computer 
manufacturers have been using our 
technology for years. 

AT&T Bell Laboratories has been 


responsible for thousands of computer- 


related patents and innovations—from 
the transistor to the UNIX™ Operating 
System, the “brain” behind many of 
today’s most sophisticated computers. 

In fact, we have been making com- 
puters for over 40 years now. After all, 
telephone switching systems are really 
specialized computers. Many of them 
handle millions of transactions every 
day, with an average of less than ten 
minutes of downtime a year. Now 
we're bringing that same reliability to 
all computer users. 





A communications approach. 
The difference between our 
computers and everyone else’s is a 
strong communications capability. 


1984 AT&T Technologies, Ine 


AT&T Computers are designed from 
the molecules up to share processing 
power and to communicate swiftly and 
naturally. Each is designed to take 

full advantage of UNIX System V. 
That means AT&T Computer users 
are free to mix hardware and soft- 
ware from a variety of sources. So they 
can take advantage of this year’s inno- 
vation without having to abandon last 
year’s. 


AT&T Computers range from desk- 


top systems serving a single user to 
much larger systems serving over 150. 
There’s also a high- 
speed local network 
totie them all together. 
Plus a PC Interface 
that allows personal 
computers (which 
used to operate in 
isolation) to com- 
municate with each 
other and also 











THAT HAS NOT BENEFITED FROM 
AT&T COMPUTER TECHNOLOGY. 





provides the advantages of multiple 
operating systems. 


What about software? 


AT&T officially entered the com- 
puter industry only weeks ago, but a 
lot’s happened already. Industry avail- 
able software is rapidly expanding. 
AT&T is also developing its own appli- 
cations. And, of course, one of the 
advantages of AT&T Computers is 
that they're tailor made for hundreds 
of existing UNIX System V programs 
already on the market. 

Soon AT&T Computers will be 
available for all kinds of businesses. 
And you'll finally be able to take 
advantage of AT&T Computer tech- 
nology firsthand. 


= ATs 












World Notes 














THE PHILIPPINES 
No News Is Bad News 


Almost a month has passed since the Philippines held a na- 
tionwide election for its 200-seat National Assembly, and still 
there is no final count. The election commission, whose mem- 
bers are appointed by the government of President Ferdinand 
Marcos, has conceded that the opposition more than quadrupled 
its representation, from 14 to at least 62 seats, but has yet to give 
a final tally for eleven seats. 

The delay hasadded fuel tosuspicions that the government has 
engaged in vote fiddling. In the province of Nueva Vizcaya, Oppo- 
sition Candidate Carlos Padilla was initially reported to have 
trounced Political Affairs Minister Leonardo Perez by some 
19,000 votes. Last week the election commission declared the win- 
ner was Perez, who just happened to be its former chairman. 

Marcos did not wait for the final results to announce a series 
of austerity measures last week, including a 28.6% de facto deval- 
uation of the peso, designed to meet International Monetary 
Fund conditions for a new loan to the heavily indebted nation 
(total: $25.6 billion). The President also placed Manila on alert 
and had checkpoints set up in the wake of two fires and the mur- 
der ofa police general. 

















Allin Favor of Unity 


“We have inaugurated a new political style in the country,” 
Argentine President Raul Alfonsin declared as he signed a 15- 
point agreement with former President Maria Estela (Isabelita) 
Martinez de Perén and the leaders of 14 other parties last week. 
The pact was another step in Alfonsin’s drive to maintain na- 
tional unity at a time when the country is facing an annual infla- 
tion rate of 568% and growing labor unrest. Some 400,000 min- 
ers, bus drivers, waterworks 
employees and metal- and 
grain-workers are currently 
demanding wage increases. 

The agreement put both 
the government and the Per- 
onists on record as favoring 
eventual repayment of the 
country’s $43.6 billion foreign 
debt, though its language was 
so fuzzy as to allow a wide 
range of interpretations. Still 
less was said about the auster- 
ity program that Alfonsin’s 
six-month-old government 
will need to introduce soon if it is to persuade the International 
Monetary Fund to refinance part of the nation’s debt. 

A day later, as the widow of Juan Peron prepared to return to 
Spain, where she has lived in exile since her ouster by a military 
junta in 1976, a bomb was found aboard the plane. Quickly 
transferring to another aircraft, she told well-wishers, “Nobody 
dies five minutes before one’s time.” 































Win Some, Lose Some 


Mixing sports and politics is fashionable, but in Bolivia the 
combination tends to be downright confusing. Four years ago, Bo- 
livia did not send a team to the 1980 Summer Olympics. Though 
officials blamed a strapped economy, some accused the govern- 
ment of joining the U.S. boycott of the Moscow Games. 

Last week Bolivia announced it would not send a team to the 












for Nirvana. 


1984 Olympics. Again officials pleaded 
poverty. This time, however, many sus- 
pected that the government, which now 
counts two Communists in the Cabinet, 
A was bent on following the Soviet lead in 
boycotting the Los Angeles Games. 

The Bolivian team—four marks- 
men, a fencer and a champion walker 
named Osvaldo Morején—protested. 
Asked Victor Hugo Campos, one of the 
_ marksmen: “How are we to improve 
_ our record if we don’t attend any major 
|, competitions?” The argument won 

over Bolivian President Hernan Siles 
Zuazo. On Friday he told the team it 
could go to Los Angeles. 





A Plea for Liberty 


Eleven Western reporters, including members of a U.S. tele- 
vision crew, squeezed into a cramped Moscow apartment one 
day last week for a rare and risky event: a press conference by 
three Jewish refuseniks, would-be emigrants to Israel. Their 
message, as delivered by Boris Klotz, 34, a wiry mathematician: 
“There are thousands of Jews in the Moscow area alone who 
want to go to Israel. The authorities tell some of these people that 
they have insufficient motive, and others that East-West rela- 
tions are too poor.” 

The three men called the press conference, the first in more 
than a year, to counter recent propaganda by a government- 
sponsored organization that disingenuously calls itself the Anti- 
Zionist Committee. Soviet Army General David Dragunsky, the 
committee’s chairman, boasted to reporters last month that “the 
Zionist hope to lure Jews out of the Soviet Union has collapsed.” 
According to official figures, Soviet emigration to Israel has in- 
deed slowed to a trickle, from a high of 50,000 in 1979 to just 220 
in the first four months of this year. For the many who cannot 
leave, said Viktor Fulmakt, 39, an underemployed computer 
programmer, “life has become extraordinarily difficult.” 


Priestly Tax Evasion 


Remain impoverished, or you will end 
up forgetting your fundamental aspirations 


—Zen Monk Dogen (1200-53) 


The Tokyo regional taxation bureau last 
month accused some of the country’s 
200,000 Buddhist priests of ignoring that ad- 
monition. One, it said, had used unreported 
income to maintain two mistresses. Another 
presented his wife with a $95,000 mink coat 5 
and a diamond ring worth $43,500. 

A Buddhist priest’s most lucrative activi- 
tyis writing kaimyo, posthumous names (ex- 
ample: * “Heroic disciple to Buddha residing 
in ravine full of sunshine and nightingales”), without which de- 
ceased Buddhists cannot reach “the better world.” A six-character 
kaimyo can cost between $650 and $1,300; prices for more lavish 
names reach several million dollars. The fees are tax-exempt. Many 
priests, however, have also turned entrepreneur, running parking 
lots, wedding halls and real estate agencies. Although priestly in- 
come is taxed ata top rate of 20%, vs. 43.3% for corporations, the tax 
bureau charges they have been engaging in loose bookkeeping. 
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Sport 








Barefoot in the Park 





No chariots of ire: Zola stays and nobody goes 


Zola Budd, little-girl run- 
\ ner, barefoot slip of a 
y C0 ©, symbol, 82-Ib. starlet 
. VO; of a morality play, ama- 
: teur princess, professional 
pawn, million-dollar prop- 
erty, South African guster, British adopt- 
ee—winsome, wonderful and white—quali- 
fied for the Olympics last week without 
detonating the world, a significant 
upset. Though several side doors 
are open, like wounds, to South 
African athletes ostensibly ostra- 
cized for their country’s policy of 
racial separation, black Africa did 
not quit the Games over Zola’s 
stratagem after all. In 1976, 30 na- 
tions slammed out of Montreal 
rather than associate with New 
Zealand, whose kiwi rugby team 
had scrummed in South Africa. 
Unbelievably, English ruggers are 
crashing around there right now, 
but Kenyans and Angolans must 
be keen to compete this summer, 
because they have decided to re- 
member that rugby is not an 
Olympic sport, and a record 36 
African countries have confirmed 
their Los Angeles reservations. _| 
On almost every front, the 
whirlwind that seemed to be 
starting up in small puffs all | 
around this 5-ft. 2-in. wonder girl 
of 18 is becalmed. Two months | 
ago, in a jeering incident that , 
Prime Minister Thatcher found 
“utterly appalling and disgrace- | 
ful,’ Budd raced in tears to a | 
1,500-meter victory at London’s 
Crystal Palace stadium. But her — 
winning performance there in ~~ 
last week’s 3,000-meter trial was | 
warmly cheered by all but a very 
few of the 15,000 people. To the 
muted demands that she de- 
nounce South Africa’s political system, 
Budd replied, “It seems very cruel and un- 
fair to me, because I don’t suppose the oth- 
er athletes are being asked to make person- 
al declarations before they start their 
races.” Jane Furniss, 23, now England’s 
second-best middle-distance woman run- 
ner, initially expressed some tart opinions 
on distant relations and flags of conve- 
nience. But she has literally embraced 
Budd since. “Her kiss was very touching,” 
Zola said. “It made me feel so welcome.” 
Back home in rural Bloemfontein, and 
in metropolitan Johannesburg 260 miles 
away, Budd is neither a defector nora profi- 
teer:she isa heroine. “Don’t blame Zola for 
taking her chance,” urged the Johannes- 
burg Citizen newspaper. “Unfortunately 
for South Africa, its sportsmen are barred 


from competing overseas, so the only 
chance some of them have lies in switching 
their allegiance to another country. In Zo- 
la’s case, it is Britain, because her grandfa- 
ther was British, and her father is entitled 
to British citizenship. Legally, Zola will be 
running for Britain, but in her heart and 
soul she will be running for South Africa, 
since a rubber stamp, a new passport, 






















Under two flags, an amateur princess, a professional pawn 
“T just want to run. I will run my heart out for Britain.” 


a new citizenship cannot change her.” 

The only sector in the saga still giving 
off smoke is the marketplace. Unofficial 
or not, South African world records are as 
negotiable as any in the athletic universe, 
and when the Budd family decided to 
cash in last March, it was able to choose 
from a variety of currencies. U.S. univer- 
sities offered the usual scholarships, and 
Zola thought California especially tanta- 
lizing. However, her father decreed that 
America was “too loud and brash for a 
shy kiddie.” Besides, blood said Britain. 
So, politely refusing a 67-year-old English 
stranger's offer of marriage (and, conse- 
quently, citizenship), the family embraced 
the subtler seduction of the Daily Mail, a 
London tabloid with emphasis on the tab. 
For a reported $280,000, the editors pur- 


chased a running scoop and also helped 
expedite the paperwork. She’s Living- 
stone, they’re Stanley, and what part Su- 
peragent Mark McCormack has played, 
or will play, is uncertain. 

Publishers, producers and haberdash- 
ers are hovering. A $420,000 shoe deal has 
been discussed—a hilarious stipend for a 
barefoot runner. As of now, Budd intends 
to compete unshod in the Olympics. “At 
the moment, Zola is not a client of ours,” 
says Drew Mearns of McCormack’s In- 
ternational Management Group, “but we 
are in daily contact with her.” He guesses 
she could earn over $500,000 annually. 

McCormack believes that “her 
3 talent is vast, but there could be 
3a lot of potential tragedy on the 
= horizon. The current approach 
jis all about fast headlines. It 
would be a tragedy if she was 
pushed too quickly and her ca- 
reer was ruined.” Mary Decker, 
whose world record for 5,000 
meters was bettered by Budd 
this year, is a McCormack cli- 
ent. “I’m happy for Zola,” says 
Decker, 25. “I will enjoy the ex- 
tra competition.” Sounding like 
a fight promoter, McCormack 
says that, given his way, he 
would bring Budd along slow- 
ly to the point of big-money 
matches with Decker. 


suds THY 


udd has prompted fight anal- 
ogies from the moment of her 
difficult birth. Delivering a sixth 
child at 38, Tossie Budd required 
13 pints of blood. “Zola had to be 
tough to be born,” says her father 
Frank, “and she’s been tough 
ever since.” It is common for 
South African children to kick 
off their shoes and run; she 
is always pounding. Her coach, 
Pieter Labuschagne, says, 
“Somebody like me can’t drive a 
girl like this,” suggesting some- 
thing else is doing it. “Zola’s im- 
possible to live with when she’s 
not running.” She runs twice a 
day, beginning at 5:45 a.m. 

Not quite a child, Budd listens to Bach. 
“It calms me before a race.” Not quite an 
adult, she pines for her pets. In a letter to 
her brother Quintus, 22, she wrote that 
England was nice, but “every night I think 
of Stompie [her cat], who is so warm in 
bed, and Fraaier [a terrier], who is so 
dirty. I hope my dogs don’t forget me. Look 
after them please—also my bunnies.” Po- 
litically, her view sounds uncomplicated: 
“Apartheid and the other things began be- 
fore I was born, and will probably only be 
resolved long after I die. In the meantime I 
just want to run.” She says, “I will run my 
heart out for Britain.” But she does not say 
where her heart will be. —8y Tom Callahan. 
Reported by John Wright/London and Marsh 
Clark /Johannesburg 
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e know the enormity of what hap- 

pened. But 40 years later, how the 
Nazis grabbed power remains a compelling 
drama of conspiracy, mob psychology and 
behind-the-scenes maneuverings. 

Now, in a tour-de-force of research, chill- 
ing narrative and eyewitness photographs, 
Time-LiFE Books takes you into the dark 
heart of Nazi power. 

You’ ll watch Hitler and his cohorts exploit 
the chaos of the Depression. You’ ll follow 
the early power-plays of the Brown Shirts... 
the fiasco of the Beer Hall Putsch...and 
marvel that they got anywhere at all. Then 
you'll see how the tide of events turned the 
Nazis’ way... 


From dozens of sources have come the 
insights, facts and rare photographs that tell 
the story from inside Hitler’s labyrinth of 
intrigue. The cast of characters is familiar... : 
but never have their personalities been 
Observed in such vivid, accurate detail. 
Goebbels, the astonishingly gifted propagan- 
dist. Himmler, bloodless chief of the SS. 
Goering, Hitler’s onetime favorite. And 
Martin Bormann, the faceless bureaucrat who 
Shouldered almost everyone else aside. 


Explore the 
Twisted 
World of the 


VA 


From Hitler’s private world at the Berghof 
to the Holocaust itself, The Nazis reveals how 
it happened. This profusely illustrated, 208- 
page volume is your introduction to WORLD 
Wak II, a series that has been acclaimed as 
the major photo-documentary of the pivotal 
episode of our century. 

If you decide to keep The Nazis, pay just 
$14.95 ($16.95 in Canada) plus shipping and 
handling. You can then receive other vol- 
umes in the series, one about every other 
month, always for a free examination. Keep 
just the books you want; cancel any time. 

Each volume in the WORLD Wak II series 








Eva Braun 

ou scihmentculct| 
candid photo- 
graphs of her 
days with Hitler. 


© 19% TIME-LIPE BOOKS INC 


offers the same wealth of unexpected infor- 
mation and wartime photography you'll find 
in The Nazis. Important reading you can 
begin by sending for The Nazis right now. 


3,000 war photos! 208 pages in each 
9¥4" x 115%" hardcover volume. 
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If card ts massing 
mun coupon to, TIME 
TIME-LIFE BOOKS 
Time & Life Biig 
Chicago, IL. 60611 BOOKS 


YES, I would like to examine The Nazis as my 
introduction to WORLD WAR II. Please send it to 
me for 10 days’ free examination, along with 
future volumes for $14.95 ($16.95 in Canada) 
Plus shipping and handling*, under the terms 
described in the accompanying ad. CGEXN8 
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Last year there were broad-scale taste tests 
among Canadian Whisky drinkers. They com- 
pared the taste of Windsor Canadian to the taste 
of Canadian Mist. The results? More drinkers chose 
the mild, smooth taste of Windsor over Mist. 
So if you want to enjoy great-tasting Canadian 
Whisky, try Windsor. 
™y It's aged for 4 years, 
4 while Mist ages for 3. 
It’s no wonder that 
tests show you can't 
= beat Windsor for 
A taste. 
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Rock fans may find it 
shocking, but Frank Zappa, 43, 
the bent mind behind Weasels 
Ripped My Flesh and Valley 
Girl, has gone legit. This week 
California’s Berkeley Sympho- 
ny Orchestra performs the 
world premiere of A Zappa Af- 
fair, a program of four short 
ballets. Zappa may have jetti- 
soned the synthesizers and 
electric guitars, but he has kept 
his famous sense of the absurd. 
The ballets—titled 
Herb’s Vacation, Sinister Foot- 
wear, Bob in Dacron and Sad 
Jane—are performed by giant 
puppets attached to live per- 


Fawcett: picture imperfect 
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Class clown: Zappa with the puppet cast of his ballet 
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formers. “There are a lot of 
things you can do with puppets 
that you can’t do with danc- 
ers,” explains Zappa. “In one 
scene a bartender gets so busy 
that he’s torn in half. Most 
dancers would have a hard 
time with that one.” Still, old- 
time Zappers who fear that the 
long-haired composer is about 
to change his record label to 
Deutsche Grammophon have 
nothing to fear. Says the 
mangy maestro: “I still enjoy 
making rock-'n’-roll records, 
and I have no intention of get- 
ting a tuxedo or a baton graft- 
ed onto my body.” 


It was the most unglamo- 
rous role ever offered to her, | 
but that did not stop Farrah 
Fawcett, 37, from starring in 
The Burning Bed. The TV 
movie concerns the true story 
of Francine Hughes, who en- 
dured vicious beatings by her 
husband until she finally mur- 
dered him. Fawcett was up to 
the acting demands of the part, 
but transforming the blond 
beauty into a convincingly bat- 
tered wife was no easy task. 
“Her features are absolutely 
perfect,” observes Makeup 
Artist Fred Blau. “It’s like put- 
ting your foot through a Rem- 
brandt.” To make the star con- 


People 


siderably less perfect, Blau 
darkened her eyes, created 
bruises on her cheeks, neck 
and arms, and added false, 
crooked teeth “to take away 
from her Pepsodent smile.” 
The temporarily fallen angel 
had no regrets, however. Says 
Faweett: “It would be de- 
pressing to go through life 
with the same hairdo.” 


Her sporting activities 
have usually been confined to 
a day at the races or fishing 
in Scottish streams, but the 
Queen Mother, 83, can handle a 
cue when the occasion calls for 
it. While on a three-day tour 
of the Channel Islands, she 
popped into a young people’s 
center in Jersey. There she was 
cheekily challenged to a game 
of pool by Karl Megaw, 17. 
The regal reply: “Certainly.” 
As she lined up the shot, she 
murmured, “Wouldn't it be 
awful if I missed?,” then pro- 
ceeded to render the question 
academic as she slammed the 
ball into the side pocket. “I of- 
fered her a shot because I 
heard she played,” said Megaw 
afterward. “You could see how 
good she is.” Also impressed 
with the Queen Mum’s tech- 
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Davis: bringing up Dad 


Reagan, 73, and the offspring 
in question is Activist-Actress 
Patti Davis, 31. The President 
has long been at odds with the 
liberal notions of his daughter, 
who once said that people 
ought not to be arrested for 
smoking marijuana and that 
there is nothing wrong with 
unmarried couples living to- 
gether. Father-daughter rela- 
tions were no doubt further 
strained when Patti recently 
announced her engagement to 
Paul Grilley, 25, a Los Angeles 





The Queen Mum cuing up at a young people's center in Jersey 


nique was former U.K. Snook- 
er Champion John Virgo. Said 
he: “She’s a natural. If she 
had taken up the game a little 
earlier, she might have been 
a champ.” Some say she is 
e’en now. 


It sounds like an ‘80s ver- 
sion of Father Knows Best, ex- 


cept in this case Dad is Ronald 


yoga instructor. In this week's 
Family Weekly magazine, the 
President commented on his 
daughter's life-style, saying 
“I’m just sorry that spanking is 
out of fashion now.” Given 
Patti’s spunky history, look for 
the Administration to think it 
over, then announce an immi- 
nent new push for soft-voiced 
diplomacy over a show of 
force —By Guy D. Garcia 
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Going for the Green 











Olympic sponsors look for big payoffs from their million-dollar promotions 


Companies ranging from | 


McDonald’s to Motorola 

are preparing for next 

month’s Summer Games 

with all the drive and de- 

termination of the ath- 
letes. In the first Olympics to be paid for 
largely by businesses, these firms have 
staked huge amounts of cash and pride on 
what they hope will be an uplifting 16 
days of sports. Company officials, though, 
can get butterflies when they think about 
the uncertainty of their investments, The 
pullout of athletes from the Soviet Union 
and 13 other countries could hurt TV rat- 
| ings and dampen press coverage of the 
Games. The unprecedented clutter of 
Olympic-oriented promotion could in- 
spire public indifference and confusion. 
Or, in the worst case, some disaster or em- 
barrassing incident might occur at the 
Games that would cast a shadow over the 
sponsors’ brand names. Admits William 
Scott, chief Olympic planner for the 
Southland Corp., owner of the 7-Eleven 
chain of convenience stores: “There are a 
lot of things scary about it.” 

Corporate America has bet money on 
sporting events before, but the Los Angeles 
Olympics will be the biggest sponsorship 
deal in history. To help operate and supply 
the Games and train US. athletes, scores 
of firms have donated upwards of $180 mil- 
| lion to the U.S. Olympic Committce and 
the Los Angeles Olympic Organizing 


Committee. The companies will spend an | 


additional $500 million on advertising and 
promotion to trumpet their participation in 
the hope of boosting prestige and profits. 
Most sponsors claim to be confident of be- 

ing paid back amply in public good will 
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and employee morale. Says Xerox Spokes- 
man Sandy Lanzarotta: “If there is any- 
thing in the world positive to be associated 
with, it is the Olympics.” Adds Brian Por- 
ter, manager of Olympic marketing for 
Anheuser-Busch, an $11 million sponsor: 
“We feel the Games are the ultimate in 
amateur sports. We would be embarrassed 
not to be involved.” 


The financial stakes are highest for | 
| the 32 sponsors of the Games, who each 


paid the Los Angeles committee from $4 
million to $13 million in cash, goods and 
services. Though such notable firms as 
Johnson & Johnson scorned that particu- 
lar deal as too costly, the committee 
easily filled its roster. Sometimes it did so 
by playing on corporate rivalry. Says Pe- 
ter Ueberroth, president of the Los Ange- 
les committee: “The way you approach 
McDonald’s, for instance, is to go in 
there and drop the name Burger King 
or Wendy’s.” 

The notoriously hard-bargaining 
committee managed to extract truckloads 
of money and merchandise. M & M/Mars 
donated $5 million and sweetened the deal 
with 500,000 Snickers bars and 500,000 
bags of M & Ms candies. Levi Strauss will 
put clothes on all 700 US. athletes and 
coaches plus some 40,000 staffers at the 
Games, from Ueberroth down to the 
parking- -lot attendants. IBM has lent 200 
of its Personal Computers and 190 word 
processors, among other gear. 

This bounty buys each company the 
privilege of putting official Olympic sym- 


bols and themes into its advertising. In | 


addition, there are other perquisites. The 
32 sponsors, all of which plan to entertain 
employees and customers at the Games, 











will be allowed to buy blocks of tickets 
amounting to almost 10% of the total sup- 
ply of 7.7 million. Atlantic Richfield, for 
instance, plans to buy some 18,000 tickets. 
Some sponsors will also be permitted to 
sell their products at the sites of the | 
events. Coca-Cola, the official soft drink 
of the Games, plans to set up 100 kiosks at 
the Los Angeles Memorial Coliseum and 
other locales. Another sponsor, Fuji Pho- 
to, hopes to flood the Games with its 
green-white-and-red boxes of film. 
Sponsors are making sure that no 
one misses their Olympic support. First 
Interstate, the official banking sponsor, | 
crowned its Los Angeles skyscraper with | 
a 26-ft. lighted replica of the Olympic 
stars-in-motion logo. Fuji plastered the 
company name and Olympic symbols on | 
a 164-ft. blimp and flew it on a publicity 
tour from North Carolina to California. 


or the sponsors, the thrill of victory 

will come from a gain in sales, They 

were given support in February by 

a survey in Advertising Age, which report- 

ed that one-third of consumers said they 

would be more inclined to buy a product if 

it were tied to the Games. Still, some 

sponsors are concerned that their message 

will be diluted by the superabundance of 

advertising with Olympic themes. By lim- 

iting the number of full-fledged sponsors, 

the Los Angeles committee tried its best | 
to create an elite group. This compares 


| with the rug-bazaar atmosphere of the 


Lake Placid Winter Games in 1980, when 
381 brands wore the official label. 

Yet a host of other companies have 
found ways to get into the 1984 act in one 


| way or another. Some 38 firms will be offi- } 
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cial suppliers for the Games, 44 have con- 
tributed to the U.S. Olympic Committee’s 
training effort, and about 200 support 
American track-and-field competitors. 
Result: Muzak, for instance, will be enti- 
tled to tout itself as the official supplier of 
canned music to the Games, and Rolex 
can call its products the official watches of 
the U.S. equestrian team. The waters of 
the Games are a pool of confusion. Perrier 
is the official mineral water of the Olym- 


pics, while Los Angeles’ Arrowhead is the | 


official drinking water, and Sparklett’s, 
another Southern California firm, pro- 
vides the official water for the U.S. track- 
and-field trials. 

Fuji thought it pulled a coup when it 
anted up more than $4 million to become 
a full sponsor after Eastman Kodak re- 
belled at the price. But then Kodak struck 
a quick deal to become the sponsor of the 
U.S. track-and-field team for less than 
$2 million. Complains Fuji Vice President 
Carl Chapman: “It is confusing. The pub- 
lic cannot make sense of all the different 
symbols.” 

The problem is worsened by compa- 
nies that make no sponsorship claim 
but implicitly tie themselves to 
the Games. American Tobacco, 
whom the Los Angeles committee 
would not touch with a vaulter’s 
pole, is boosting Lucky Strike Fil- 
ters with an Olympic-trip sweep- 
stakes. The makers of Nike shoes 
have given an Olympic look to 
their TV commercials and bill- 
boards by casting them with 
Track Star Mary Decker. 

Such firms had better be care- 
ful. Both the U.S. and Los Angeles 
committees keep an almost fanat- 
ical watch on the proper use of 
their trademarks. Congress in 
1978 gave the U.S. committee ex- 
clusive rights to the interlocking- 
rings symbol and even the term 
Olympic, while the Los Angeles 
committee has copyrighted the 
stars-in-motion logo and Sam the 
Eagle mascot. The group employs 
twelve detective agencies to track 


down unauthorized users of its Ueberroth won some patrons by playing on corporate rivalries 


found, the committee’s lawyers go to court 
as fast as Carl Lewis does the 100-meter 
dash. They will reprimand even the main 
sponsors, as they did when Coca-Cola 
produced souvenir pins of Sam improper- 
ly grabbing a can of Coke. 


ossibly the main concern of the 
sponsors is that the East bloc’s pull- 
out will diminish consumer interest 
in the Games. Without the Soviets, says 
Robert Buchanan, executive vice presi- 
dent of the J. Walter Thompson ad agency, 
the contest “will be like debating with an 
empty chair.” But then he adds hopefully, 
“Perhaps patriotism will cause Americans 
to rally round the Olympics. Controversy 
always attracts a bigger audience.” In a 
poll last month by Crain's Chicago Busi- 
ness magazine, 14% of the local TV viewers 
surveyed said they would watch the Games 
less because of the Soviet boycott. Says Jer- 
ry Solomon, executive vice president of the 
D’Arcy McManus & Masius ad agency: 
“Nobody is changing their promoting 
plans. We're going full steam ahead as 
though nothing happened.” 
The confidence of advertisers in the 





| event is beginning to look like a TV docu- 



























Olympics comes from recent experience 
in sports sponsorship, which is currently 
one of the hottest promotional vehicles. 
According to the industry rule of thumb, 
$1 million spent on sponsoring a sporting 


| event will make the same impression on | 


the public as $10 million worth of other 
advertising. Says Barry Pavelec, executive 
director of the Center for Sports Sponsor- 
ship: “A company can instantly pick up 
an identification with the life-style or atti- 
tude that the sport reflects.” 

The sponsors have managed to shrug 
off the unflattering criticism about the 
commercial atmosphere of the Games. 
Wags in the European press have dubbed 
them the McLympics. The Nation, the 
liberal U.S. weekly, griped, “The whole 


drama about the last days of capitalism.” 
The Soviets, before they withdrew their 
athletes, even made the absurd claim that 
the business support of the Games is an 
effort to cover up such corporate mis- 
deeds as food poisoning and monopoly 
building. 

The Los Angeles committee convinc- 
ingly defends the capitalistic way. Says 
, Dan Greenwood, the committee’s 
Shead of sponsorship: “If you 
s pulled out corporate support, am- 
Sateur athletics in this country 
7 would dry up virtually within a 
zyear.” The committee is almost 
Eobsessive about maintaining a 
etone of dignity about the Games. 
3No billboards, for example, will 
“be allowed within sight of the 
playing fields. Says Greenwood: 
“Ts there a risk of these compa- 
nies’ taking over the Games? 
Certainly not. They would be 
destroying the very thing that 
makes the Olympics valuable 
to them.” The companies have 
shown some restraint. Says 7- 
Eleven’s Scott: “Everyone is very 
sensitive about it. The Olympics 
require a certain amount of 
taste. We don’t plan to have a 
discount Olympic Slurpee, for 
example.” —BSy Stephen Koepp. Re- 
ported by Steven Holmes/Los Ange- 





symbols. 
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When violators are Never before has an athletic event attracted so much money. 


les and Thomas McCarroll/New York 
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A Prickly Dilemma for the Banks 





he three-day International Monetary 

Conference held last week in Phila- 
delphia had all the trappings of a gala af- 
fair. In the evenings, private bankers and 
government finance officials from 22 
countries sipped champagne at the Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art and sampled Vi- 
ennese pastries in the gorgeous Longwood 
Gardens of the Pierre S. du Pont estate. 
| But during the daytime closed-door meet- 
ings at the Bellevue Stratford Hotel, the 
business was serious and the mood sober. 
Bankers were groping once again for solu- 
tions to the Latin American debt dilem- 
ma, which was threatening to take anoth- 
er turn for the worse. 

As the week began, Ecuador pro- 
claimed that it was suspending payments 
on part of its $6.7 billion debt. Though Ec- 
uador’s loans are small in relation to the 
$350 billion owed by Latin America as a 
whole, the announcement was disturbing 
because the country seemed to be playing 
a me-too game. Less than a week earlier, 
Bolivia had said it would suspend interest 
payments on some of its $3.4 billion debt. 
Some bankers feared that this defiance 
could keep spreading to other countries. 

At the Philadelphia conference, 
Jacques de Larosiére, managing director of 
the International Monetary Fund, and 
Paul Volcker, Chairman of the U.S. Feder- 
al Reserve Board, urged bankers to stretch 
out repayment schedules for Mexican 
loans and reduce that country’s interest 
rates, which now run as high as 13.5%. 
Mexico deserves such a break, said De 
Larosiére, because it has made substantial 
progress toward solving its economic prob- 
lems. Since 1982 thecountry hascuta 100% 
inflation rate almost in half and doubled its 
annual trade surplus to $13.6 billion. 

The advice from De Larosiére and 
Volcker produced an immediate response 








nounced that they were willing to renego- 








Financiers meet to hunt for a way out of their Latin debt troubles 


tiate the interest rates and the timetable 
for payments. The banks remained reluc- 
tant, however, to grant similar conces- 
sions to other large Latin debtors because 
they have made less headway with their 
economic difficulties. Brazil’s annual in- 
flation rate is 210%, and Argentina’s is an 
astounding 500%. 

Finance and foreign ministers from 
several Latin countries, including Mexi- 
co, Argentina and Brazil, are planning to 
get together next week in Cartagena, Co- 
lombia, to discuss their debt problems. 
But Citibank Chairman Walter Wriston 
dismissed fears that the Latin nations 
would join forces to withhold payments. 
Said he: “They would be cutting off their 
source of funds. They would be cutting 
their own throats by setting up a cartel.” 

The latest worries about Latin debt 
came as the U.S. banking system was still 
recovering from the shock of the near col- 
lapse in May of Continental Illinois Bank. 
The bank revealed last week the stringent 
terms that it had been forced to accept to 
receive an emergency $1.5 billion loan 
from the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
The FDIC insisted that it have the power 
to fire Continental directors, that the 
bank suspend its 50¢-per-share quarterly 
dividend payment and that the bank’s of- 
ficials refrain from giving themselves 
large severance bonuses, known as golden 
parachutes, in the event another financial 
institution takes over Continental. 

One reason for continuing concern 
about Continental is that the bank has 
$2 billion, or nearly 5% of its assets, on 
loan to Mexico, Brazil, Argentina and 
Venezuela. If all those countries demand- 
ed lower interest rates, the earnings at 
Continental and other major U.S. banks 
would suffer. For that reason, bankers will 
be waiting anxiously for news from Carta- 

—By Charles P. Alexander. 


from the bankers. Mexico’s major credi- | gena next week. 
tors, led by New York’s Citibank, an- | Reported by Bernard Baumohi/Philadelphia and 


Frederick Ungeheuer/New York 
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A recipe to close the deficit 


| T2 to close the federal budget defi- 
| cit of nearly $200 billion is a bit like 
making the perfect spaghetti sauce. There 
are hundreds of different recipes because 
individual cooks have their own special 
tastes. Congressional Democrats want to 
trim the deficit primarily by reducing mil- 
itary spending and raising taxes, while the 
White House and many Republicans 
would prefer to cut social programs. 

Now the Brookings Institution, a re- 
spected Washington research organiza- | 
tion, has put forward a bold budget- 
cutting recipe that will be tasty to no one 
but may show the way toward a compro- 
mise. Published last week, Economic 
Choices 1984 (Brookings; $8.95) presents 
a strategy that combines cuts in military 
and domestic spending with tax hikes. 
The 171-page book is the work of a team 
of ten economists headed by Alice Rivlin, 
former director of the Congressional Bud- 
get Office. 

Unless Congress takes action, the 
budget deficit is expected to rise inexora- 
bly from $197 billion next year to $308 
billion by 1989. The Brookings proposal 
would pare the deficit to $145 billion next 
year and push it down to only $20 billion 
by the end of the decade. Carefully bal- 
anced, the plan calls for spending reduc- 
tions of $92 billion, equally divided be- 
tween defense and domestic cuts, and tax 
increases of $108 billion in 1989. Lower 
interest costs on the national debt would 
save another $88 billion that year. 

The Brookings economists offer de- 
tailed suggestions for meeting those goals. 
| On the domestic spending side, the book 

advocates a one-year freeze on all social 
programs except those intended to help 
the poor. Beyond that, the proposal calls 
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On the hit list: Social Security and the MX. | 
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Solutions 
You Can Plan On! 


be $e re right to 

plan. A five year 
plan. Even a ten year 
plan. But to plan 
successtully, you have 

to start with a solid foundation, For example, over 

25,000 companies, with over two million extensions 

in service, have already chosen Mitel $X-200* 

technology as their communications foundation. Why? 

Quite simply, the SX-200 communications system 
meets real business needs. Starting with a superb 
reliability record; up to 150 extensions; built-in cost 
and usage controls, Superset 4‘ feature phones; and 
more features with more accessibility than any other 
system in its range! 

What's more, as your needs change, the system 
will keep pace meaning your investment is 
insured no matter how much you grow in size or 
application 


Witness Generic 1000. If vou grow beyond 150 
extensions, this enhancement package will transform 
vour SX-200 into a 4350-extension switch. If you need 
digital communications, Generic 1000 will take your 
system beyond standard digital offerings into data 
networking and computer switching. All simply and 
cost-elfectively 

And all without the risks Common to other 
communications systems. Like obsolecence. Or 
technology that changes direction at the whim ot 
every new guru in the office of the fucure leaving 
you behind with an incompatible system. Only Mitel 
offers the solutions you can plan on. No-risk 
protection for your Communications investment 

SX-200 Communications. The proven foundation 
of 25,000 businesses worldwide. Start planning now 


by calling 
1-800-MITELSX 


A 


MITEL 


——_ 


LDING BETTER COMMUNICATIONS WORLDWIDE 














ie outbound and connecting flight boarding passes the 
outh America first time you check in* While our exclusive E] Inter 
a Americano™ Service, Frequent Traveler Bonus Pro- 
gram and new economical packages make flying with 


y g 
& no Eastern truly rewarding. 


A So take Eastern to South America. We put you one 
phone call, one check-in, one airline away. For infor- 
foreign to US. mation and reservations, call your Accredited Travel 
Agent or Eastern Airlines today. 


*Not available on selected Northbound international flights, Easterns Air Shuttle” 


After 13,000 flights and one million passengers, _ orthe Eastern Express. © 1984 Eastern Air Lines, In 
we're certainly not new to South America. In fact, we . —s 
fly to more cities in South America from more cities . 
in North America than any other airline. 

With Eastern, one phone call can book you to 
12 cities in South and Central America making Lima 


as easy as Louisville, Panama City as easy as Portland, EASTERN 
and San Jose, CR, as easy as San Diego, CA. 
| 





And our One-Time Check-In™ gives you all your We earn our wings every day 


Quito as easy as Kansas City San Jose, CR as easy as San Diego, CA Lima as easy as Louisville 














THE RIGHT CHOICE. 


From personal to ful system, 


Canon NP-250F. 


»st affordable. 


<= Canon NP-155. 


——> Canon NP-120. 
t Touch = Zoom, Color. Value 
— The compact copier that 









Simply the rr 














Canon's simplest > full-system copier 
most economical gives yOu a multiple choice. At 27 copies a minute 
mpact. instant Up to 15 copies a minute t lets you do more 

copying at a touct Your choice of blac important things. like work 

with no warm-uf brown or blue” y color not make copies of your 

Automatic shut-off Plus a contir rk. Document feeder is 

Saves time and energy reduction/eniarc ant tard. Options include 

Perfect tor small offices range of 65% up to 142% nm automatic document feeder 

at 12 copies a minute. Big copier versatility and a 2.000 sheet paper deck 
without a big copier price And it lets you copy in black 





brown or blue 


Canon 
NP-500AF. 





Canon 
NP-400AF. 










The f The compact The Fastback 
compact the syste Canon's fastest 
lets you Copy that stack f system copier 





Fast as 50 copies 
aminute 





in black, Drown or 
ye, Makes up to 























opies a minute convenient Copies in black 

educes. Enlarges automat brown or blue 
eeds witt document Has automat 
standard document 3 feeding Reduct document feeder 

feeder. Or optional automat - Enlargement, Opt 4 Reduces. Enlarge 

Jocument feeder Handles 2.000 sheet paper deck Collates with opt 

even big Copy Optional sorter. And sorter Automatic exposure 

ptional murw-sorte a copy speed of up t pS copies perfect 

ytional 2,000 sh 40 letter-size a ry time. Optional 

paper deck, All in a copier Allin a cor 2.000 sheet paper deck 

that lets you communicat takes a lot off your keeps ¢ Ss COMING, 

me at a pnce tha! it hands thout taking Nothing in its class 

bow ae ou in the black alot f your ket - somes close 


Canon FAX. 


Bring your business UR 
anon facswmules, Like Canon 







0 speed with 








Canon PC-10/20/25. 

Personal Cartridge Copying, Piair 
and Simple. Canon PC ers bring 
quality plain paper c 1g withur 
just about everyone's reach They're 


copiers, Canon facsimiles give y 
a combination of innovative 
f virtually service free thanks to technology, features, reliability and 


Canon's exclusive replaceable car 
tndge system. PC cartridges come in 
er colors: black, brown, blue 


price that's hard to beat 





The FAX.31 is surprisingly affordable 





yet offers features found on ur 
»g Much more It's compatidie 
with G2 and G! systems 


red’ green’ and light biue* 





The PC-10 
very affordable 


ple, personal, and 





The FAX.330 and 320€ represent 
the 8st in digital technology. Botr 
xive you quality high-speed 


transmussions and are G3 and G2 





u the added 
of aul atic paper 
5 you make 8 copies a 


The PC:20 gi 


convenien 









feeding. Le 
leading. Le 





minute npatible. The FAX-320E can ever 


reduce and enlarge your originals 
The PC.25 reduces, enlarges, and : 9 = 
makes leg 
Onginals can be any size up to 


The FAX. 510 gives you 17-sé 4 





I-size Copies, too 
digital performance and wide 








10" x 14 ympatibility with other systems at 
4 anun sctedly low price 
[ “For more whormation cal tol ree 1-400-526-2443 Ext 321 m New Jersey 800-522-4803 Ent 
| Or write Canon US.A.. Ine... PO Box 5023. Clifton. NJ O70%S a 
C. e | faline more mtormation about () NP-120, CI NP-155. C NP.250 Senes, © NP-270 Sones. ONP.40 
H PC 10/20/25 1 FAX. 31, FAX-300 Serna () FAX-S10 
anon ;= ' 
; ' 
Canon U.S.A., Inc., Copier Products Division : ; 
One Canon Plaza, Lake Success, New York 11042 ' ' 
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$87 billion is quite noticeable. 


In London, the biggest international 
banking centre, National Westminster's 
tower reflects the bank’s position as one 
of the biggest and most profitable banks 
in the world. 

Its assets top eighty seven billion 
dollars. Its money lent currently tops 
sixty five billion’ and the annual turn- 
TT) over ofits international money _ 
centre in London alone is over 

1.6 thousand billion dollars. 


The only way a bank can _ 


develop an operation on this — 
scale is by providing its custom- _ 
erswithan unparalleled wealth 
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O linely OLA regeny 


| rourmentesuririmontuimorditcacee| 
ina luxury automobile. 


High-tech engineering. luxury for six. That's 
the new Ninety-Eight Regency Brougham 
Each wheel has its own independent >» 
suspension to give you a smooth, Sy 
controlled ride. You feel the 
road, but not the bumps. 

A spirited new 3.8 liter mul 
ti-port fuel injected engine is 
standard on Brougham nareea hy 
A fuel metering system four Whee! 

precisely regulates ” Suapere 
fuel for optimum performance 
mee reimauienie 
instrument panel for precise read- 
outs is available after June, 1984. 
Even a voice information 












UI CORDMEUEemelUicomect(Ublreiceymectam orem lece (ere MCG) 
give you additional assists while driving. An 
electronic load 
leveler auto- 
matically keeps 
your Ninety 
Eight level, with varying Electronic Instniment Pan 
passenger or trunk loads. 
This Ninety-Eight also features a 





i ge new 3-year’ 36,000-mile, lim- 


>= ible may apply. See your dealer 
for details and a test drive. 

Some Oldsmobiles are equipped with 
engines produced by other GM divisions, 
Nila einis co melmeliilinicuemeeniertalcmigelu (el 
leveler Wide. See your dealer for details 


There is ft special ta WN | 


in an Mifyme e 


ited new-car warranty. A deduct- 














CONSISTENTLY JAS TT. 


Unwavering excellence with a splash 

of the unexpected. That's what every 

Hyatt strives to achieve. Our hotels 

have many faces, from Maui to Min- 

neapolis, New York to Nashville. Yet>-——__ 
our uncompromising standards remain 




























the same. s < 
° . — ia 
Our caring attitude and style of oe ae ” 
never vary. There's a genuine smile } » ce a 


and a helpful gesture everywhere you 
turn. Our rooms are spacious and 
tastefully furnished. And our restau- 
rants consistently transcend your 
expectations. In the morning there’ 
always fresh orange juice. In the e e 
ning special entrees from the chef. _ 

At Hyatt, we believe consistency 
is as important as perfection. Because 
it gives our guests something they can 
count on, every time they enter 
our door. A consistent touchef Hyatt. 
Don’t you WISH 


YOU WERE 
HERE" 


* 
- oot 


ATLANTA 
Discover magnificent Peachtree Center, 
15 minutes from Atlanta International 
Airport. 
CHICAGO 
In Illinois Center overlooking Michigan 
Avenue and Lake Michigan. 
KANSAS CITY 
At Crown Center, Hyatt has health club, 
tennis courts, pool. 
NEW ORLEANS 
Ms the1984 World’ Fair ge stay at 
lyatt, eget to escapes special 
packages ava 


es 


Thrive in the sunshine at Hyatt, 
neighbor to Walt Disney World. 


HYATT@SJHOTELS 


For reservations, call your travel planner 
or 800 228 9000. ©1984 Hyatt Hotels Corp. 
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for long-term spending restraints concen- 
trated in four major areas: Social Security, 
Medicare, federal pensions and farm 
benefits. The economists suggest, for ex- 
ample, that the initial level of Social Secu- 
rity benefits that people receive when 
they retire could be reduced by 5%. In ad- 
dition, the book asserts that the rate of 
growth in payments that hospitals receive 
for each Medicare patient should be 
slashed by more than two-thirds, after ad- 
justment for inflation. For all domestic 
programs, the target would be savings of 
$46 billion by 1989. 

The book argues that many of the pro- 
posed weapons systems in the Reagan 
military buildup are redundant. The Pen- 
tagon does not need the land-based MX 
missile, say the Brookings experts, when 
it also plans to have the submarine-based 
Trident D-5 aimed at Soviet targets. Also 
high on the hit list are the B-1B bomber, 
the AH-64 attack helicopter and the F-15 
fighter. By Brookings estimates, the Gov- 
ernment could carve $46 billion out of the 
defense budget by 1989 without threaten- 
ing national security at all. 

Even with big spending cuts, howev- 
er, revenue increases will be needed. The 
Brookings economists think Congress 
should aim to boost taxes by $23 billion in 
1985. Much of that could come from elim- 
inating many income tax deductions and 
closing loopholes. Congress could, for ex- 
ample, raise $3.9 billion by taxing em- 
ployees on employer contributions to 
health plans and $600 million by reducing 
business entertainment deductions by 
50%. The Brookings book lists 23 such 
steps that could bring in $30 billion, but 
suggests that a politically realistic target 
might be $15 billion. The additional $8 
billion needed to meet the $23 billion rev- 
enue goal could be raised by imposing a 
temporary 2% income tax surcharge. 

Over the long run, the Brookings 
economists believe, the tax system needs a 
complete overhaul. Under their plan, 
most traditional deductions would be dis- 
allowed, but taxpayers would be able to 
subtract from their incomes any money 
that they had set aside during the year in 
savings accounts, stocks or other invest- 
ments. This provision would strengthen 
the economy by increasing savings and 
stimulating investment in new plants and 
equipment. By doing away with deduc- 
tions, the Government could boost reve- 
nues while lowering tax rates. According 
to Brookings projections, Congress could 
increase receipts by $108 billion in 1989 
and still drop the maximum tax rate from 
50% to 38%. 

The Brookings economists admit that 
budget balancing will be difficult and 
painful, but they argue that the only alter- 
native is a burgeoning deficit that “en- 
dangers the future growth of the US. 
economy and undermines the ability of 
American industry to compete in world 
markets.” Says Rivlin: “The best time to 
deal with the deficit is now. Every day 
we delay, we have a bigger problem to 
handle.” —By Charles P. Alexander. 

Reported by Christopher Redman/Washington 








After touchdown: York, Janszen, Weinberg and Blum chat near the AMF Hawker Siddeley jet 
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Corporate Angels of Mercy 








Giving cancer patients a lift on the company plane 


aren Janszen, 34, had never flown ina 

small aircraft. She was therefore ap- 
prehensive last May 17 as she boarded the 
eight-seat Hawker Siddeley jet of AMF, 
the sports-equipment and industrial-tech- 
nology manufacturer, for a trip from 
Houston to Westchester County Airport 
in White Plains, N.Y. Two years ago, 
Janszen underwent surgery in Methodist 
Hospital to remove a malignant brain tu- 
mor, and she was returning from Houston 
after chemotherapy treatments. AMF 
Chairman W. Thomas York, who was in 
Houston for business meetings, was giving 
her a free lift on the company plane. The 
in-flight accommodations delighted Jans- 
zen. Said she: “Everyone was wonderful. 
They served us food and drinks and told 
us a little about their company.” 

Janszen and AMF got together with 
the help of the Corporate Angel Network 
(CAN). Based in White Plains, CAN pro- 
vides free rides on corporate aircraft for 
cancer patients, either singly or in groups, 
toand from hospitals across the U.S. CAN 
uses a computer to match lists of all the 
flights that corporations will be making 
with the departure and destination cities 
requested by patients. A nonprofit organi- 
zation begun in 1981, CAN in its first year 
flew 24 patients; it now arranges that many 
trips each month. So far, CAN has flown 
259 sick people, many of them accompa- 
nied by a companion, more than 600,000 
miles. Last month CAN won the Presi- 
dent’s Volunteer Action Award. 

Other patients share Janszen’s enthu- 
siasm for CAN. A. Donald Hodges, 52, 
pastor of the United Methodist Church in 
Westport, Conn., in recent years has un- 
dergone surgery twice for cancer. Thanks 
to the Corporate Angels, on both occasions 
he was able to deliver his Sunday-morning 
sermon and still arrive at Leigh Memorial 
Hospital in Norfolk by Monday morning. 
Says Hodges: “I’m impressed by the fact 


that someone cares and is offering a 
helping hand.” Concurs Harry Kass of 
Brooklyn, 23, who last April flew on an 
AT&T company plane from San Francis- 
co to Morristown, N.J., following treat- 
ment for bone-marrow cancer: “It enabled 
me to avoid crowds on a commercial flight 


by drugs.” 

CAN is the creation of Priscilla Blum, 
59, a freelance writer and pilot who had a 
mastectomy in 1969. She knew that can- 
cer patients have to spend heavily on 
commercial flights to get the best treat- 
ment possible and that those expenses are 
rarely covered by medical insurance. 
Blum, who keeps a single-engine Coman- 





che at the Westchester airport, also knew | 
that many corporate jets have empty seats | 
when they take off. Her idea was simply | 
to put patients on the planes. To help | 
make her plan work, Blum enlisted the | 


aid of her friend Jay Weinberg, 66, a for- 
mer cancer patient and owner of an Avis 
car-rental franchise. Unfortunately, cor- 
porate sponsors were initially slow to sign 
up. The turning point came in January 
1983, when David Mahoney, chairman of 
Norton Simon, was forced to cancel a cor- 
porate flight that was to carry a cancer 
patient to the West Coast. As a consola- 
tion, Mahoney wrote a letter to 1,500 
leading American companies, urging 
them to help CAN. In response, 100 firms 
signed up. Today more than 270 firms 
participate in CAN, including American 
Express, AT&T, Champion Interna- 
tional, General Foods, Merrill Lynch, 
Reader's Digest and Time Inc. 
Nonetheless, CAN is able to assist 
only 20% to 30% of all the cancer victims 
who request trips. Blum hopes eventually 
to expand the service to include almost all 
of the 15,700 American corporate aircraft 
now aloft. —By Robert T. Grieves. 
Reported by Jane Van Tassel/New York 
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Economy & Business 





How Does This #%c@! Thing Work? 








No matter what happens, do not look at the manual 


—— Ou press the button, we do the 
rest.” That marvelously simple slo- 
gan helped sell millions of Eastman Ko- 


however, the owner of a new video cas- 
sette recorder or some other electronic 
wonder must turn to an instruction man- 
ual to get his machine working. But that is 
often when the trouble begins: the con- 
sumer opens a booklet to find a compila- 
tion of jargon, gibberish and just plain 
confusion. “There is a major disease in 
this country called wall-stare,” says San- 
ford Rosen, president of Communication 
Sciences, a Minneapolis consulting firm. 
“When people read a computer manual, 
they just want to put it down and stare at 
the wall for as long as possible.” 

Bad instructions are bad business as 
well as a torture to read. A maddening 
manual can cripple sales of products that 
might have been successful. Coleco lost 
$35 million in the fourth quarter last year 
partly because people flocked to return 





dak cameras starting in 1888. Today, | 





the initial version of its Adam computer, | 


which the company offered for $600. In a 
statement to shareholders, Coleco blamed 
much of the consumer dissatisfaction on 
“manuals which did not offer the first- 
time user adequate assistance.” Observes 
Joseph Sugarman, president of JS& A,a 
mail-order house that specializes in high- 
tech merchandise: “Very often, items with 
the highest rate of return are those where 
customers are frustrated with the instruc- 
tions.” Coleco has reintroduced the Adam 
computer, complete with a new instruc- 
tion manual. 

Directions for hooking up and operat- 
ing video cassette recorders can be 
particularly maddening. A frequent mys- 
tery is how to connect the machines to 
television sets and antennas. Owners 
must often pick their way through mazes 
of diagrams and technical terms like 
“One-touch type F connector” that seem 


cians. Some manuals compound the con- 
fusion with illustrations that differ from 
the actual machine. Notes the 46-page 
booklet for a Panasonic OmniVision 
model: “Please be assured that this differ- 
ence is not due to mistake but to ongoing 
product improvement.” 

Manuals for smaller, less expensive 
items can also be frustrating. Instructions 
for a Pulsar digital quartz watch ($59) go 
on for 13 pages before telling how to set 
the time. One Hewlett-Packard financial 
calculator ($110) comes with an operating 
| booklet that runs to 246 pages of small 
type. The company supplements that with 
a 170-page training guide that sells for 
| $15. “People have said we should do 
something like this for all our manuals,” 
observes Janet Cryer, who wrote the 
guide. 





to have been written for licensed electri- | 
uals are too often the last things that are 





Consumer electronics companies in- 
sist that customers are generally satisfied 


with the directions they get. “Over the | 


past year the number of complaints we | 


have received because of difficulties un- 
derstanding our user’s manuals would 
probably fit in one hand,” says W.T. Col- 
lins, a vice president for consumer affairs 
at RCA. The firm’s instructions used to be 
written by design engineers, but now they 
are prepared by technical personnel who 
train distributors in how to operate and 
service RCA products. Says Collins: “We 
realized that engineers have a tendency to 
make the content of a manual a bit too 
technical.” 





Various causes are behind impenetra- 
ble operating booklets. Some publications 
| are slapped together quickly just as the 


product is about to be introduced. “Man- 


done,” says Communication Sciences’ 
Rosen, The pressure is particularly in- 
tense in the fast-moving personal-com- 
puter industry. “A lot of the problem in 
that market is the haste to get the product 








out first,” says Lois Schwartz, a New | 


York City specialist in the preparation of 
instructions. 

Some gadgetry from Japan and its 
Asian neighbors helps swell the confu- 
sion. Says Bob Budnek, a former Atlanta 
audio consultant: “The instructions are 
written in Japan, translated in Japan and 
printed in Japan, and sometimes the in- 
tention of making it clear to people in 
English does not come through.” For ex- 
ample, the directions for one Japanese- 
made turntable cartridge advise, “Fur- 
thermore, cantilever would be damaged 
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when the stylus guard is touched and de- 
touched.”’ Even simple points about sim- 
ple products can get lost in translation. | 
The instructions for Swimotor, a Hong 
Kong-made toy that pulls children 
through water, warn that “the user must 
every time pay attention especially to the 
time used with this machine.” 

A clear manual can be a thing of 
beauty and a joy forever. “Those that are 
well thought out make good reading,” 
says Catalogue Merchant Joseph Sugar- 
man. “They sound as if they were written 
by a teacher with plenty of patience who 
is aware of all the mistakes a consumer 
can make.” 

Many retailers are impressed with the 
manual for Apple’s new Macintosh com- 
puter. Designed to be used with tapes and 
video displays, it guides Macintosh own- 
ers gently through a technological thicket. 
Says Chris Espinosa, 22, an eight-year 
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Apple veteran who supervised the book- | 
let’s preparation: “A good manual is not a 
narrative; it is an outline or report. No- 
body ever reads a manual cover to cov- 
er—only mutants do that.” 

Fortunately, better manuals may be 
on the way. Leading technical schools like 
Rensselaer Polytechnic in Troy, N.Y., 
and Pittsburgh’s Carnegie-Mellon have 
writing programs that teach students how 
to translate complex facts into clear direc- 
tions. Enrollment in the classes is high, 
and instructors say that corporations have 
been snapping up their graduates. 

But for now, at least, many consumers 
are likely to continue to find operating 
booklets more frustrating than enlighten- | 
ing. Indeed, some may feel like twisting 
the famous bromide “If all else fails, con- 
sult the manual” into a new admonition: 
“No matter what happens, do not look at 
the manual!” —8y John Greenwald. Reported 
by Dorothy Ferenbaugh/New York and Carol 
Fletcher/Chicago 
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Tiger Paw Plus with Royal 
Seal. Just one nail through the 
iug-r-leMlameal-Banl(elel(-Relmalen 
where is enough to make 
elm iam elena len: Ralas) 
idaliwelelelen 

It's Uniroyal's Tiger Paw Plus 
with Royal Seal. An excellent 
> laale) sme) mal(elamaciealale)(ele ny 
protecting you from the harsh 
realities of the real world. 

For this tire has two steel 
0] =) 1a: 8 hae) sanliet-|e)(-Bel-lsal-g 
Fler llatjmagsrlepelelsiaae lao cw Vale] 
it also has something more. A 
patented substance that auto- 
matically and permanently 
seals most tread punctures up 
to 3/16 of an inch in diameter. 

Ni ar-im-|(ela(- cw e)ge)ey-le)\\g 
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enough to make you want 

it. Even if it didn't have a pro- 
jected tread life 20% greater 
than Michelin X. Which it does. 
And even if it weren't an excel- 
lent all-weather tire. Which 
itis. 

In fact, we're now backing 
it with a unique, industry- 
leading limited warranty cov- 
ering the whole tire—both 
tread and sidewall. 

If any road hazard makes it 
unserviceable during the first 
2 years or 30% of tread depth 
(whichever comes first), we 
will replace it. Free. 

You may never need a tire 
idalieelelelem={0imia-talie-maen dale) 
you've got it. 


You may never 
need ci tire 


this good. 





U.S. Olympic Committee contributor. 


USA 


Tiger Paw Pius with Royal Secil. 























Business Notes 





WALL STREET 
Merrill Lynch’s New Herdsman 


Merrill Lynch had an unexpected shake-up at the very top 
last week. Chairman Roger E. Birk, 54, the company boss since 
1981, announced he would step down July 1 as chief executive 
officer to make way for the firm’s president, William A. 
Schreyer, 56. The move reflected troubles in the Merrill Lynch 
herd. Only about a year ago, the Merrill Lynch bull was snorting 
with satisfaction. Propelled by a booming stock market, compa- 
ny profits for the first half of 1983 jumped to $239 million, 34 
times as high as in the same period in 1982. But since then the 
bull has been hit by lances from all sides. In the fourth quarter of 
1983, Merrill Lynch poured out $42 million in red ink. 

Schreyer, who is known for being decisive, will need to be. 
The company has been rocked by bad ventures. Last year Mer- 
rill Lynch spent $88 million to satisfy customers to whom it had 
sold annuities issued by Baldwin-United, which later went bank- 
rupt. A career-long employee whose father was a Merrill Lynch 
broker in Williamsport, Pa., Schreyer recently led an extensive 
study of the company’s problems. Dubbed swat, for Schreyer 
Working Team, the group found the firm had tried to serve too 
many different types of customers. 





Nationalization—American Style 


When Brian Lawler became may- 
or of New Bedford, Mass. (pop. 
97,250), in 1983, he knew he would be 
in charge of schools, parks and gar- 
bage pickup, but he never thought 
about running a factory. Until now. 
- Lawler announced last week that the 
city stood ready to make unprece- 
dented use of its power of eminent do- 
main to take over Morse Cutting 
Tools, a 120-year-old New Bedford 
manufacturer that employs about 450 
workers. Gulf & Western Industries, 
the New York-based conglomerate 
that owns Morse Cutting Tools, has 
been shedding divisions and has set a 
tentative July 31 deadline for selling 
" the New Bedford company. The city 
fears that Gulf & Western will close 
Morse if no buyer can be found. 

Eminent domain, a legal right of 
governments that originated in the 
Middle Ages, has traditionally been used to take over land for 
public works like highways. New Bedford obtained a 45-page le- 
gal opinion that says a city can also use eminent domain to as- 
sume ownership of the buildings and equipment ofa private com- 
pany “for the purpose of maintaining a healthy economy.” New 
Bedford would have to pay Gulf & Western a fair price for Morse, 
estimated to be $10 million to $20 million. 





DOUGLAS GAMAGE 


Unlocking a 130-Year-Old Firm 


For generations of elegant travelers, Louis Vuitton has been 
the last word in luxury luggage. Marlene Dietrich once crammed 
23 trunks bearing Vuitton’s famous initials into her limousine 
before a trip. Now Paris-based Vuitton, whose retail prices range 
from $235 for a duffel bag to $1,225 for a hard-frame suitcase, 
has decided to unlock itself and let in public owners. In a unique 








double offering, the 130-year-old company (1983 sales: $100 mil- 
lion) listed its stock on the Paris Bourse last week, and plans to 
sell 258,000 common shares on the U.S. over-the-counter market 
later this month. This will be the first public stock offering of a 
private French firm in the U.S. 

By going public, Vuitton will be cashing in on a remarkable 
boom. Sales of its luggage and handbags have surged more than 
eightfold since 1977, when Henry Racamier, a retired steel- 
maker whose wife is a member of the Vuitton family, took over 
as president. At the time, Vuitton had only one factory. Raca- 
mier added six more and opened more than 50 new stores in cit- 
ies ranging from Singapore to Short Hills, N.J. As a result of the 
exuberant expansion, two-thirds of Vuitton’s business now 
comes from high-fashion bag toters outside France. 





TAKEOVERS 
Sir Jimmy’s $2 Billion Move 


By turns clever, dominating, quick-tempered and stubborn, 
British Industrialist Sir James Goldsmith, 51, rarely fails to ex- 
cite speculation over his next takeover target. Last week the 
balding, staccato-voiced conglomerateur offered Continental 
Group, a company that had 1983 revenues of $5 billion from 
products that range from tin cans to 
life insurance, $50 a share for its 
stock, or $2.1 billion in cash. Said he: 
“It is a very good company. We ad- 
mire the management.” 

Goldsmith always wanted to be a 
millionaire. At 20 he made interna- 
tional headlines by eloping with a 
Bolivian heiress, and in 1965 he began 
a long string of corporate takeovers. 
Goldsmith’s diverse holdings include 
the French newsweekly L’Express; 
Grand Union, the U.S. supermarket 
chain; and Manhattan’s Hard Rock 
Café. Conglomerateur Goldsmith 

Some observers speculate that Sir 
Jimmy’s bid for Continental is just an attempt to make a quick 
profit. According to them, Goldsmith may be out to scare Conti- 
nental’s management into buying back his shares if he should 
obtain a large block of stock. 
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TRADEMARKS 
Mad Dog on the Run 


Businessman Barry Gottlieb, 34, is the scourge of preppie- 
dom. First he designed a belly-up alligator that poked fun at the 
celebrated reptile on Izod Lacoste shirts. Its name: the Croc O’ 
Shirt. Unamused, Izod Lacoste sued, and Gottlieb’s Mad Dog 
Productions (1983 sales: $300,000) agreed to withdraw its parody 
pull-overs. Mad Dog is again on the run. The 
satire this time is Ralph Lauren’s polo-player 
insignia. Gottlieb’s Horse Shirt shows the rid- 
er being dragged behind the horse. Lauren 
sued, and Gottlieb has again promised to halt 
sales. Said he last week: “I was only poking a 
little satiric fun at the whole preppie move- 
ment. Everyone should be able to laugh.” But 
not, in Gottlieb’s case, on the way to the bank: 
he has now lost two of the three items his firm 
produces. The only one left is Silent Vigil 
foam-rubber wind chimes, introduced two 
months ago “for those who love the look but 
hate the sound.” Silent Vigil sales to date: 
2,000 toneless tintinnabulators. 











No Lauren laugh 
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© 1984 RJ Reynolds Tobacco Co 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





Its More you. 


It’s long. 
It’s slim. 
It's elegant. 





17 mg. “tar”, 1.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 

















INCIDEN TALLY, THERE 
ARE ALSO A FEW PRACTICAL 
REASONS TO OWN ONE. 


lot of people buy cars because they advanced design and engineering has 
like the way the¥ look. gone into Cougar’s styling. 
We're not against that. Its aerodynamic shape, for example, 
But we do think it would be ashame __is as practical as it is beautiful, able not 
ay ofeie) 0) (cm oxen o saat ag ates aCca nv Q@olerce- meal him Ce) mmmmme) a) hm CORT eRe (creda) hmentcoltred sMeyaraer yan iare 


its beautiful lines. air, but to use that air to help the car hug 
Because an extraordinary amount of the road. 


Get it together—buckle up. 








Te8 5) oh @Sd AYA (Telavedatemarcaiaccmeelelene) 
system is the most advanced in the 
iveva Ce ber-tare mee) ey-le) (me muealene)iiiareaibs 
different functions at once to keep the 
engine operating at peak levels of both 
power and fuel efficiency.* 

Even the Cougar’s shock absorbers 
are specially designed with pressurized 
alieces-cam comet) ee)aremcom clualarc@cerce melon 
Sieatlaeeacmeeicicoalshmesdcomeirlameelin 
ventional shocks. 

And while most cars in its class 
NE DVomurelmenate(oeccelaccm (caaliacectall 
styling changes in several years, 
this Cougar was newly and aero- 


MERCURY COUGAR 








dynamically shaped for 1983. 
Obviously, we're pleased if you are 
attracted to Cougar’s looks. 
sitlaclacom-Reclesatlmeearyie (aris (eake mies 
many practical features, we hope you 
won't let its looks blind you to its real 
beauty. 


Call us toll-free at 1-800-MERCFAX for a copy of 
our 1984 Cougar catalog. 


*27 EST. HWY [20} EPA EST. MPG. Compare to the estimated MPG 
of other cars. Your mileage may differ depending on speed, weather 
and trip length. Actual highway mileage less 


MERCURY. A MORE ENLIGHTENED APPROACH. 
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What's the one number to call 
phones 


about business 
a 
and phone business? 

Call 1-800-247-7000 for AT&T’s Small Business Connection. 
It’s a nationwide network designed especially to meet the needs of 
small businesses—like yours. 

Just one phone call connects you with a center right in your own 
area. And with a team of sales and service specialists whose only 
business is small business. 

It connects you with any equipment your business demands, 
from standard phones to state of the art. And, of course, it connects 
you with AT&T’s one hundred years of heritage. 

If telephones are the lifeline of your small business, the right 
call to make is 1-800-247-7000. AT&T Information Systems. 

When you’ve got to be right. 


= 


© 1964 AT&T Information Systems 


-Computers 


‘Home Is Where the Heartbreak Is 


Sales of low-cost machines are far less than anticipated 





he International Summer Consumer 

Electronics Show in Chicago is the 
gaudy showcase of American high tech. 
By day, 100,000 industry officials throng 
the aisles of vast McCormick Place, sur- 
rounded by towering displays at 1,381 
booths. At night, they dip shrimp into 
cocktail sauce at lavish corporate recep- 
tions and gossip about the competition. A 


year ago at the show, people were predict- | 


ing that it was just a matter of time before 
there would be a computer in every house. 
But last week much of the talk was about 
the slow growth in home computers. 
Analysts attending the show set 
things off by drastically revising their 


1984 sales forecasts for home computers, | 


the low-cost, low-power machines. The 
Yankee Group, a Boston-based industry 
watcher, slashed its projections for the 
year from 7.1 million to 4.9 million. Fu- 
ture Computing, the Richardson, Texas, 
research firm, lowered its estimate from 
6.5 million to 5.5 million units. That 
would be only a 10% increase over last 
year, good growth for almost any other 
business but skimpy for an industry in 
which sales have been doubling and tri- 
pling annually. Says Harry Edelson, a 
technology analyst for the investment 
banking firm of First Boston: “The bloom 
is off the rose in the computer field. It 
is not going to grow as fast as everyone 
predicted.” 

Since last year’s show, two of the larg- 
est home-computer makers have left that 
part of the business after losing millions of 
dollars. Texas Instruments quit, following 
an orgy of price cutting that saw its 99/4A 
computer, which had once sold for more 
than $1,000, fall to as little as $49. In 
February, Timex shut down when the 
sales of its machines that first sold for just 
$99 collapsed. 

Meanwhile, two other companies 
making home computers are trying to re- 
group after disastrous performances. 
Coleco’s Adam, the big hit of last year's 
show, was plagued by production prob- 
lems and sold poorly after going on 
the market in October. The product has 
been rolled out again at a price of about 
$750. Atari, which lost $539 million 
last year on video games and home 
computers, announced last week that 
it will introduce a new home ma- 
chine this fall that will have a larger 
memory. 

The troubles for home computers 
have hit even mighty IBM. When its 
PCjr, which sells for $669 and $1,269 
in different models, was first market- 
ed in January, analysts forecast that 
500,000 would be sold this year. But 
First Boston’s Edelson says results 
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Visitors play with Atari 800XLs in Chicago 
Futurologists’ dreams are unfulfilled. 





will be less than half that. Mark 
Wozniak, co-owner of a Sunnyvale, 
Calif., computer store and brother /— 
of Apple Co-Founder Stephen 
Wozniak, no longer even stocks 
the PCjr. Says he: “It was too 
much heartache.” Last week, 
in an effort to spur sales and 
make the PCjr more compet- 
itive, IBM cut its prices 
to $599 and $999. It re- 
duced prices on its 
other personal com- 
puters by up to 23%. 
Smaller companies 
that make personal 
machines similar to | - 
IBM's may have to 
follow the lead, and 
observers predict 
that a nasty price | 
war could erupt 
this summer. 
All of those /° 
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missteps have left Commodore Interna- 
tional the leading small-computer maker, 
with some 60% of the market. Two million 
Commodore 64s, which sell for about 
$500, have been sold. Last week in Chica- 
go, Commodore showed off a model called 
the Plus/4, which includes four basic busi- 
ness programs and will cost under $400. 

The slowdown in the home-computer 
market is not surprising. While futurolo- 
gists still talk about how home computers 
will one day turn on all your lights and 
raise your garage door, many home ma- 
chines currently on the market do little 
more than play video games. Thousands 
of the low-cost computers that have al- 
ready been sold are finding their way into 
closets. Asks Dennis Pelak, director of 
consumer research for Talmis, an Oak 
Park, Ill., market-research firm: “If 
you're not a game player and you don’t 
have any children, is there really any rea- 
son to buy a home computer?” 

But while sales of low-cost machines 
are off, higher-priced and more powerful 
personal computers that are often used 
at home are selling well. More and more 
consumers are looking for computers 
with greater versatility that can perform 
office functions like financial planning 
and word processing. Tandy’s Radio 

Shack, for example, has seen a spurt in 
the sales of accessories that ex- 

pand the uses of its low- 
cost Color Computer 
II. Says Tandy Chair- 
man John Roach: 
“There is no question 
that the buyer is becom- 
ing more sophisticated 
2) and wants a more mean- 
ingful machine.” Figures 

compiled by Dataquest, a 

California research compa- 
ny, project that sales this 
year of machines costing 
$1,000 to $5,000 will be 
6.6 million, slightly more 
than those of less expensive 
computers 
Apple is perhaps the major 
beneficiary of the popularity of 
higher-priced computers. When the 
company’s new IIc model was launched 
in April, President John Sculley was 
careful to explain that the $1,295 ma- 
chine “isn'ta home computer atall. It's 
a serious personal computer you can 
also use at home.” Sales of the IIc since 
April have been good, although they have 
been somewhat hampered by a shortage 
of important accessories like monitors. 
But Apple's older [le model, which costs 
$650 in some places, is selling out. It 
may not open a garage door or turn on 
the kitchen lights, but for its price, 
it is extremely powerful. In fact, many 
stores complain that Apple cannot supply 
enough of them. —®8y Alexander L. Taylor ill. 
Reported by Cristina Garcia/Chicago and Michael 
Moritz/San Francisco 
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Alittle girl 
shouldn't have to 
beg for food. 


But Nita must. 

Her frail mother, who spends all 
day in the marketplace peddlin 
straw mats, can’t sell enou i to feed 
Nita and her two younger Baer: 

For $18 a month through our 
sponsorship program, you can help a 
child like Nita. For a destitute child, 
your generosity can mean health, an 
education —even life itself. 
pp ee ee hal 


Write to: Mrs. Jeanne Clarke Wood 
Children, Incorporated, P.O. Box 5381 
Dept. T6N4, Richmond, Va, 23220 USA 


0 


I wish to sponsor a boy 0, girl 0, in 
QO Asia, Latin America, Middle East, 
0 Africa, O USA, OC Greatest Need 

I will give $18 a month ($216 a year) 
Enclosed is my gift for a full yearO), the 
first month(). Please send me the chile” 
name, story, address and picture 


oO 


0) I can't sponsor, burt will help $ 
0) Please send me further information 
C If for a group, please specify. 
Church, Class, Clut. School, Business, etc 
NAME _—-- 
ADDRESS = 
ary scaret—t—“‘SéCS 


US. gufts are fully tax deducnble 
Annual financul statements are available on request 


CHILDREN, INC. 
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Looking Toward a New Era 





The Presbyterians, at a turning point, elect their leader 


hen the nearly 700 delegates to 

the General Assembly of the 
3.1 million-member Presbyterian Church 
(U.S.A.) gathered in Phoenix last week to 
elect a leader, many observers looked 
upon the outcome as foreordained. Well 
before the voting began, stolid, shrewd 
William P. Thompson, 65, a lawyer from 
Wichita, Kans., sometimes regarded as 
the pope of the Presbyterians, was the 
odds-on favorite for the post of Stated 
Clerk (chief administrator). But on the 
fourth round of voting, Dark Horse James 
E. Andrews, 55, a droll, self-deprecating 
minister reared in Whittenburg, Texas, 
emerged in an astonishing 
upset as the man who will 
try to redirect the declining 
fortunes of the Presbyterian 
Church over the next four 
years. 

Like many mainline 
Protestant groups, the Pres- 
byterians are rich ($1.2 bil- 
lion in contributions last 
year) but have been suffer- 
ing from a slippage in mem- 
bership. Since 1968, the rolls 
have shrunk by | million, 
with a decrease of 35,000 
last year. The 278-year-old 
US. church is troubled by 
hostility between Evangeli- 
cals and social activists in 
matters as diverse as theology, foreign 
missions and ecumenism. For 122 years, 
the Southern and Northern wings of the 
church were separate entities. Last year 
they reunited, and Andrews and Thomp- 
son have served as Co-Stated Clerks on an 
interim basis. Says Andrews: “We have 
operated as almost an identical person.” 

The Atlanta-based Andrews, who 
calls himself part of the “overweight, mid- 
dle-aged, white clergy who are shiny on 
top” is no rookie in office; he served for 
eleven years as head of the Southern 
branch of the Presbyterians. Before that, 
he had been an administrator and infor- 
mation officer with Princeton Theological 
Seminary and the World Alliance of Re- 
formed Churches. 

Andrews does not possess, however, 
the formidable reputation of Thompson, 
perhaps the most powerful church offi- 
cial in U.S. Protestantism, who ran the 
Northern Presbyterian division for 17 
years. At congressional hearings and 
meetings of the National Council of 
Churches, where he served as president, 
and the World Council of Churches, he 
has long been an articulate voice for 
the liberal position on such issues as abor- 
tion, nuclear disarmament and U.S. poli- 
cy in Central America. Andrews is of 





















Stated Clerk James Andrews 





similar mind but has been less outspoken. 
Prior to last week’s balloting, a special 
nominating committee had considered 59 
possible candidates for Stated Clerk. After 
winnowing the group to 13 finalists, the 
panelcameup witha surprising suggestion: 
it proposed the Rev. Patricia McClurg, an 
administrator with Andrews in Atlanta. 
The 45-year-old McClurg would have been 
the first woman to lead a major Christian 
church. But her candidacy was quickly 
squashed by the General Assembly’s own 
nominating committee, which passed over 
McClurg without explanation and an- 
nounced a slate of Thompson and An- 
.drews. Perhaps, remarked 
= McClurg, the committee felt 
= that the men “looked exact- 
sly like what a Stated Clerk 
should look like.” Two other 
men were nominated from 
the floor. 
The final vote for An- 
drews conveyed a clear 
message, even though there 
was little ideological day- 
light between the two lead- 
ing candidates. A study 
committee on the Stated 
Clerk’s function noted a 
widespread call from Pres- 
byterians at the grass-roots 
level for greater account- 
ability from its top adminis- 
trator, more “collegial” decision making 
and a rejection of any single person as the 
church’s official voice on public issues. 
The lay Presbyterian constituency indi- 
cated that it wanted to move slightly to- 
ward that era years ago, when the Stated 
Clerk was primarily a record keeper and 
not a highly visible chief of staff, like 
Thompson and his illustrious predecessor 
Eugene Carson Blake (1951-66). One con- 
servative layman in Phoenix summed up 
Andrews’ victory as a backlash against 
Thompson, adding, “Thompson assumed 
the role not only of leader but of spokes- 
man for the whole church.” 


A ndrews mostly concurs with the con- 
cept of a looser leadership. Said he af- 
ter his election: “I never expect to hear 
the Stated Clerk referred to as chief exec- 
utive officer again.” Although he may oc- 
casionally prove more outspoken politi- 
cally than conservatives expect (“If the 
situation is critical, and the policy base is 
there, I don’t see the Stated Clerk has a 
whole lot of choice”), he does want to 
bring about Presbyterian concord after 
the conflicts of recent years. “Life,” 
says Andrews, “is a process of mutual 
back-scratching.” —y Richard N. Ostling. 
Reported by Jack Lavelle/Phoenix 
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! people 
in luxury 
is just the 
a 


hidden storage area. And 
there’s an additional 2.0 
cubic feet of lockable 
compartment tucked 
away in the side. 


Country Squire 
also carries... 


A 5.0 liter V-8 with 
electronic fuel- 







Need room 
for eight? 


Simple. Add the 

optional dual 
With six people facing rear seats, and 

aboard, a Ford LTD the Country Squire can 

Country Squire has only | now seat eight. 

begun to hit its stride. 














Room for six people 
and their luggage. 


There’s room behind 
the rear seat for all the 
luggage shown below. 
With plenty of room left 
over for other travel 
necessities, from cook- 
ies to magazines to VN 
water jugs to pillows. y Cy.) A Cy) 
injection, Automatic 
Overdrive transmission, 
reclining front seats, 
removable load floor 


When the 
extra seating 
isn’t required, the seats 
flip shut for a smooth, 
flat, rear floor. And with 
the seats’ 


Room for six people 
and their luggage 
and... 


With the optional 





heavy-duty trailer tow- cushions carpet, AM/FM stereo 
ing package, you removed, radio, and much more, 
can tow 5,000 you get an | standard. Including 
additional pounds “ additional | something of great 

of sloop, ski-boat, 7.7 cubic | importance: our com- 
quarter horse, feet of mitment to quality. 





beginning. 


os 


The best-built 
American cars. 


According to a recent 
survey, covering things 
gone wrong during the 
first three months of 
ownership of 1983 cars 
designed and built in 
the U.S., Ford makes the 


best-built American cars. 
With the room in a 
Country Squire, you can 
carry nearly anything. 
And carry it in com- 
fort, quiet and back to 
the beginning... luxury. 


Have you driven a Ford... 


lately? 





Get it together — 
Buckle up 


Ford Country Squire 




















Education 


Words of Hope and Warning 


Diversity is the dominant theme for the class of 84 





Among the waves of mortarboards at 


commencements across the U.S. this year, | 


several, as usual, bore signs and greet- 
ings. One at the University of California 
at Berkeley offered a proud—and signifi- 
cant—variation on the customary Ul, 
MOM. /t read: HI, | AM MOM. Thé mes- 
sage aptly symbolized the presence of 
older generations among 1984's 1.37 mil- 
lion graduates. Mario Savio, 41, a leader 
of the Free Speech Movement at Berkeley 
in 1964, finally earned a physics degree, 
summa cum laude, from San Francisco 
State University, At Lehman College of 
City University of New York, Joseph 
Lipner, 83, was named to Phi Beta Kap- 
pa and graduated with high honors. For- 
eign-born students, too, went to the head 
| of their classes. New York's City College 
valedictorian, Chi (“Christopher”) Luu, 
of Viet Nam, entered this country only 
five years ago, unable to speak English. 
Commencement speakers, an unprece- 
dented number of whom were women, re- 
Alected the notable diversity of the gradu- 
ates and ranged widely over topics from 
the dangers of nuclear war to the merits 
of wandering. Nor did the speakers ne- 
glect some themes that spring eternal. At 
Middlebury College in Vermont, Actor 
Burgess Meredith urged: “Make love! 
Propagate!” A commencement sampler: 


Behavioral Scientist B.F. Skinner at 
Colby College in Waterville, Me.: “Or- 
well painted a strange portrait of what the 
world would be in 1984, and across this 
nation this spring, commencement speak - 
ers will be comparing that prediction with 
what has actually happened. Do we be- 
lieve that war is peace? That freedom is 
slavery, that ignorance is strength? We 
used to have a Department of War and a 
Secretary of War; now we have a Depar’* 
ment of Defense and a Secretary of De- 
fense. But we have not gone as far as Or- 
well predicted and renamed it the 
Department of Love and the Secretary of 
Love. It’s true we are watched all the time 
by television cameras when we go into our 
bank even though we are not planning to 
rob it or go into a supermarket even 
though we are not planning to do any 
shoplifting. But we've not yet learned to 
love Big Brother as Orwell predicted, and 
we are not quite ready to believe that two 
and two are five.” 


Former U.S. Ambassador to the Soviet 
Union Thomas J. Watson at the Universi- 
ty of Vermont in Burlington: “Are you 
satisfied that no progress has been made 
on nuclear treaties in three years? Are you 
satisfied that Soviet-American relations 
are at an alltime low? I talked to a Rus- 














Jane Alexander 


Franklin A. Thomas 








Geoffrey R. Stone Mary H. Futrell 


sian last week whom I knew quite well in 
Moscow. He was over here on a visit. He 
said, ‘You know, Tom, we always looked 
at you as competitors; we sometimes 
looked at you as adversaries; now you 


The Soviets will never be our friends. On 
the other hand, they're here on this small 
planet with you and me, and we've got to 
learn to live with the Soviets or we're sure- 
ly going to destroy each other.” 


Actress Jane Alexander at Sarah Law- 
rence College in Bronxville, N.Y.: “We 
are in a society where there are no leaders 
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have forced us to look at you as enemies.’ | 











of any note because there are no followers. 
There are no followers because most of us 
are operating on independent initiative 
and in small clusters. Privately we do have 
our heroes and heroines, but we don’t talk 
about them much publicly. How do you 
share with others that you secretly admire 
Marge tremendously because not only 
does she care wonderfully for her family 
but she has the best vegetable garden in 
Yonkers, she led the coalition to the town 
council for a clean-water bill, and last year 
she managed to climb Kilimanjaro with a 
group of bird watchers? These are our 
leaders: local heroes.” 


Law Professor Geoffrey R. Stone at 
the University of Chicago: “This spring 
marks the 30th anniversary of the deci- 
sion of the United States Supreme Court 
in Brown vs. Board of Education. \t is 
difficult to conceive that only 30 years 
ago blatant, open and legally enforced 
racism, with its degrading humiliations, 
was a fact of life in more than one-third 
of our nation. Brown was a triumph for 
the Justices of the United States Su- 
preme Court, whose vision and under- 
standing enabled them fundamentally to 
recast our constitutional law. You must 
remember that you too hold beliefs that 
your children or your children’s children 
will rightly regard as naive, foolish, or 
perhaps even obscene. You must be pre- 
pared to reform your world, just as the 
Justices in Brown were willing to reform | 
theirs. You must challenge ‘the nature 
of things.’ ” 





Economist John Kenneth Galbraith at 
American University in Washington: 
“The commencement speech is not, | 
think, a wholly satisfactory manifestation 
of our culture. There is the problem of the 
audience: its members’ thoughts, inevita- 
bly on this day, are divided between nos- 
talgic reflection on the joyful years just | 
past and a justified sense of trepidation 
over the tasks, the travail, even the terrors, 
of the years to come. There are also the 
stern constraints on commencement ora- 
tory. It must eschew anything that smacks 
of partisan politics, political preference, 
sex, religion or unduly firm opinion. 
Nonetheless, there must be a speech; 
speeches in our culture are the vacuum 
that fills a vacuum.” 


Peace Corps Director Loret Miller Ruppe 
at the University of Notre Dame in South 
Bend, Ind.: “Be involved in your family, in 
your community, in your job. Give it your 
all. Even as the Peace Corps Act mandates 
sharing America’s talents and skills with 
that big world out there, please share your 
talents and skills with the world around 
you. Some of you might take the step 
of joining our work in helping the develop- 
ing world, but all of you should help in de- 
velopment work in your own homes, 
churches and communities.” 
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“They told me in 
words and data would be cut-and-dried. 
But it’s cut-and-paste.” 


Stop the shock...with the new EXXON 750 Professional Workstation. 











It’s easy to be shocked 
by a workstation that 
asks you to change your 
program every time you 
want to change your 
application. 


without the shock 


That’s why the people at 
Exxon Office Systems offer a very 
— solution: the new EXXON 750 Professional 
orkstation. 
Its built-in, integrated software combines com- 
plete word processing, spread sheet, and business 
graphics in one easy-to-use package. 


You can guickly retrieve the information you 
need, analyze it, organize it, and display it in any of 
several windows simultaneously. You can apply our 
built-in graphics to your information and preview 
the entire, integrated page. 


From input to print out 


After you've organized and analyzed it, arrayed 
and displayed it, compiled and filed it, you can print 
out your fully integrated document on our remark- 
ably quiet EXXON 965 Ink Jet Printer. 

It's office automation with complete integra- 
tion that makes Exxon a cut above. 


For more information 


Call 800-327-6666, or write Exxon Office Systems, 
P.O. Box 10184, Stamford, CT 06904-2184. 





OFFICE 


EXO SYSTEMS 


The future...without the shock. 










Or not small at all. 


Nationwide can protect your business with a 
full range of insurance coverage no matter how 
big or small you are. No matter how fast you 
are growing. Nationwide has the special flexi- 
bility to develop customized solutions for your 
insurance problems. 

Today, when it makes more 
sense than ever to get a second 
opinion on your insurance pro- 


NATIONWIDE 
INSURANCE 


gram, be sure to talk toa Nationwide represen- 
tative. Ask about coverage and most impor- 
tant, about Nationwide’s support services. 

Whether you are small or not small at all, 
your business deserves big protection from 
Nationwide Insurance. It’s all part of Nation- 
wide’s blanket protection for 
your business. And, of course, 
your family. 


Nationwide is on your side 


Nationwide is on your side 


Home Office: One Nationwide Plaza, Columbus, Ohio 43216 * Nationwide Mutual Insurance Company 
Nationwide Mutual Fire Insurance Company * Nationwide Life Insurance Company 
Available in most states. An equal opportunity employer. 


Hire 


intelligence. 


TOSriBA 








In Touch with Tomorrow 


TOSHIBA 





Introducing the Toshiba BD-7816. 
The desktop copier that’s so advanced, 
it can mind its own business while 
you take care of yours. 

Intelligent thinking. 
The BD-7816 uses advanced micro- 
electronics to reduce moving parts. 
And sophisticated robotic manufac- 
turing procedures to reduce human 
error. All to give you both the latest 
advancements and the highest quality. 

Zoom, zoom. 

The BD-7816 gives you push-button 
zoom enlargement or reduction—as 
many as 76 different copy sizes, from 
up to 141 % down to 65 % of your 


i ee Feeds itself. 


Just load your originals into the auto- 
matic document feeder, push a button 
and walk away. When you get back, 
the job's already done. 
Quick thinking. 

With its Automatic Controlled Expo- 
sure and automatic toner control, the 
BD-7816 continuously monitors and 
adjusts light and toner density to give 
you perfect copies automatically. 

Needs no supervision. 
The BD-7816’s computerized self- 
monitoring system automatically 
keeps tabs on 28 major machine 
functions. And gives you a readout 
on how it's all doing. 

Smart thinking on your part. 
Putting the BD-7816 to work in your 
office won't just get you smart looking 
copies. It could also end up making 
you look very smart. So why not find 
out more about hiring the intelligence 
of the Toshiba BD-7816? 


Toshiba Copiers. 
Quality in. Quality out. 








For information on the BD-7816, fill out 
the coupon, or call 1-800-457-7777 
Operator 20. 

















NAME 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS 

CITY/STATE/ZIP 

PHONE T-6/18 
Send to: Toshiba America, Inc., Copier Products Division 


2441 Michelle Drive. Tustin, CA 92680 

















With the acquisition of CIT, 
Manufacturers Hanover Corpo- 
ration takes another giant step 
toward its goal of delivering every 
single financial service you need 
directly to you. 

We now have 1,050 locations 
spread across the width and depth 
of the country. However, far more 
important than the number of our 
locations is what they can bring to 
bear for you. 





Choices, speed, superb people. 


Manufacturers Hanover is 
America’s best-balanced financial 
services organization. Which 
means that our ability to offer you 
and your business a wide spectrum 
of solutions to your financial 
problems is vast. 

Your needs are met with 


Manufacturers Hanover 


Now America’s best-balanced, best-equipped., 
can help you right 


electronic 
speed, too. Our state-of-the- 


. . Aa 
art operations network cuts wait-\ @®% 
ing time, hastens decisions, solves 


problems fast. 

All of which allows our peo- 
ple, the very best in the financial 
services arena, to come to you 
superbly equipped. 

And now. with the addition of 
CIT. we have grown even more able 
to help. 





More help for your business. 


Raising venture capital in 
Arizona? Issuing commercial paper 
in New York? Financing a private 
jet in Texas? Arranging a letter of 


a ree OR 

5 I} 
~ 4 i ji 
credit in Californ- ——> | ii 
ia? A simple phone ; a wn 
call to either your local “— Soe r 
Manufacturers Hanover or SSD 
CIT representative can get the 
job started. And get it done. 

That's because the financial 
experts at Manufacturers Hanover 
and CIT are already well aware of 
each other's products, services and 
capabilities. And are ready to put 
them to work for you. 

Contact your local CIT repre- 








acquires CIT. 


_best-peopled financial services organization 
_in your hometown. 





sentative and he now 
can call upon the resources of 
a world-class bank. 

Contact your Manufacturers 
Hanover representative and he now 
has access to a body of industry- 


specialized knowledge that he never 


had before. 





More help for you. 


In the field of consumer 
finance. both Manufacturers Han- 
over and CIT can help you live a 
better life in 1,001 different ways. 

Both can help you finance 


your new 
home. Refurbish 
your old one. Builda 
swimming pool. Buy a 
pleasure boat. Send your child 
to college. 
And, now, your local CIT 
representative has the resources 
and the lending power of the 
$71 billion Manufacturers Hanover 
Corporation behind him. 





Quality, Loyalty, Consistency. 


These are our deep core 
values. Quality of service, loyalty 


(f} MANUE 


The Financial Source™ Worldwide. 





to our * 

customers,” 

consistency 

of performance. 
In the future, #iese 

three core values will come to you 

wherever you are, through the 

combined 32,000-person-strong 

network of Manufacturers Hanover 

Corporation and CIT. 


HANOVER 
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Introducing the world’s first 
complete, self-contained, 
16-bit portable computer system. 


The Panasonic.Sr. Partner with a built-in printer. 


Sr. Partne 


Panasonic Sr. Partner is one of the most flexible and versatile And if the nould ever need servicing, we have a nationa 


e& computer n the market today. So there are many network of authorized service dealer 


reasons to buy one : Over 60 Years of Dependability. 
Runs IBM PC Compatible Programs. We 're not one of those eae gor re row" ¢ 
To begin with, the Sr Partner runs IBM PC compatible Vur pa Mat 
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Ford Foundation President Franklin A. 
Thomas at Cooper Union in New York 
City: “Our generation, the offspring of 
immigrants, seems to be more tolerant of 
other cultures and creeds. Perhaps plural- 
ism begets pluralism. In our time immi- 
gration policy is an extension of foreign 
policy. In America’s struggle for influence 
in the world, our most potent tool is not 
the ideological pamphlet or the shipment 
of arms or even economic aid. It is the ex- 
ample of a free, tolerant and prosperous 
America. Other countries may triumph at 
global conferences where world represen- 
tatives vote with their hands. But Ameri- 
ca seems to win every contest whenever 
the world’s people have an opportunity to 
vote with their feet.” 





National Education Association Presi- 
dent Mary Hatwood Futrell at George 
Washington University in Washington: 
“T want to see our brightest students intel- 
lectually challenged to their utmost. I also 
want to see more students exposed to rig- 
orous math and science courses. But I 
don’t want to see America’s educational 
system become an educational assembly 
line. Education should serve to increase 
rather than decrease human differences in 
one’s ability to contribute to society. Our 
students must know how to compute. But 
they also must be able to factor in the so- 
cial implications of their computations.” 


Connecticut Representative Barbara B. 
Kennelly at Mount Holyoke College in 
South Hadley, Mass.: “Our nation no 
longer has the luxury of deferring wom- 
en’s full participation at every level of 
government. Our very future, our chil- 
dren’s future depend on this nation’s be- 
ginning to listen and to incorporate wom- 
en’s intellectual and moral attitudes into 
its decision-making bodies. Please do not 
interpret my remarks to mean that I am 
trying to resurrect some 19th century ste- 
reotype of women being better than men, 
angels posed on pedestals. Rather I sim- 
ply note that women, perhaps because of 
our long history of being powerless, do 
seem to have a different attitude toward 
power, an attitude that goes beyond the 
traditional male concept that every con- 
flict reaches resolution when there is a 
winner and a loser. In nuclear conflict, 
there are no winners, only losers.” 


Joseph Cardinal Bernardin, Archbishop 
of Chicago, at Emory University in Atlan- 
ta: “I am neither blind to the danger nor 
sympathetic to the imposition of an alien 
ideology in Central America. We have an 
obligation to resist this. But the means 
used to oppose such a possibility must be 
consistent with our constitutional and cul- 
tural traditions. Today the face we show 
the world in Central America does not re- 
flect the best of either of those traditions. 
My plea is for perspective and purpose in 
keeping the nuclear peace and building a 
secure and just peace in Central America. 
Such an effort surely requires policy wis- 
dom, but it also requires a certain quality 
of citizen vision.” 


| = 











South African Playwright Athol Fugard 
at Georgetown University in Washing- 
ton: “I am talking about the living of a 
life at the most mundane level, and 
what I am saying is that at that level— 
at the level of our daily lives—one man 
or woman meeting with another man or 
woman is finally the central arena of 
















Civil Rights Leader Coretta Scott King at 
Pomona College in Claremont, Calif.: “I 
believe the dramatic increases in voter reg- 
istration we have recently seen provide 
hope that we can begin to turn this nation 
around. When we make politics a crusade, 
politicians will begin to understand that 
they mustserveall ofthe peopleand notjust 
a select few. When we make politics a cru- 
sade, we can put a stop to this insane, sui- 
cidal nuclear arms race which is destroying 
our economy and terrifying our children. 
When we make politics a crusade, we can 
make the Equal Rights Amendment to the 
Constitution the law of the land. We can 














elect a new generation of political leaders 
committed to creating a society free from 
race and sex discrimination.” 


Psychiatrist and Pulitzer Prizewinner 
Robert Coles at Beloit College in Wiscon- 
sin: “The people who gave us America 
were people who stood up and said, ‘I be- 
lieve what I believe, and I’m ready todie for 
that faith.’ Abraham Lincoln did not go to 
Gettysburg having commissioned a poll to 
find out what would sell in Gettysburg. 
There were no people with percentages for 
him, cautioning him about this group or 
that group or what they found in exit pollsa 
year earlier. When will we have the cour- 
age of Lincoln? The only thing that makes 
this life worth living is some kind of moral 
self-respect, which in turn connects with 
what we believe in.” | 


Joan Bennett Kennedy at Manhattanville 
College in Purchase, N.Y.: “The most im- 
portant thing I can share with you is the 
personal knowledge that decisions are not 
irrevocable, that choices do come back, 
sometimes in different forms and in dif- 
ferent ways, but they can be remade. And 
there is time, time to shape a balance be- 
tween family and friends, work and ca- 
reer. Life is not only knowing what you 
want but what you'll settle for.” 


King Juan Carlos of Spain at Harvard: 
“Nineteen ninety-two will be the 500th 
anniversary of one of the most important 
happenings in human history: the arrival 
in America of the three Castilian caravels 
chartered by my ancestors, the Catholic 
monarchs, and commanded by Christo- 
pher Columbus. It is not so much a histor- 
ic commemoration as a horizon on which 
together we must fix our sights. Nobody 
can deny that there are enormous and 
highly complex problems in Hispanic 
America. But there are new leaders today 
who are determined to tackle the most in- 
tractable of them. An example of an im- 
portant achievement in this respect is the 
restoration of democratic institutions in 
Argentina, which has been a cause for re- 
joicing among all the Hispanic nations. 
There is an obvious need for dialogue be- 
tween the two Americas, a dialogue that 
would be beneficial for both of them, and, 
in fact, for the entire world.” 





Naturalist and Author Ann H. Zwinger at 
Carleton College in Northfield, Minn.: 
“Wandering is one of the most sensible 
things in the world to do. I highly recom- 
mend the pursuit of happiness from east 
to west, bending and stooping, pausing, 
enjoying, not going anywhere in particu- 
lar except down a beach or around a 
pond, always knowing that there is some- 
thing wonderful just ahead. City street or 
country lane, for the naturalist there is al- 
ways something to see: lichen puddled on 
the granite, a new fern frond uncurling 
like a mainspring, a pad of brilliant green 
moss studded with a scarlet mite. Ask 
why, and for every question you answer 
you'll have a bouquet of another dozen | 


questions. And herein lies sanity.” a 
1 
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Reining In Juveniles and Aliens 





The high court rules on preventive detention and deportation 


ourteen-year-old Gregory Martin was 

arrested in New York City in 1977 for 
robbing another youth of his jacket and 
sneakers. A family-court judge ordered 
Martin held under New York’s preven- 
tive-detention law. That meant the teen- 
ager was being confined not to ensure his 
appearance at trial but because he 
was regarded as a serious risk to 
commit new crimes while waiting 
for his case to come up. Martin and 
his attorney filed a class action on 
behalf of all children in preventive 
detention in New York State, and 
won in two federal courts. Last 
week the U.S. Supreme Court over- 
turned those decisions and ruled 
that preventive detention was con- 
stitutionally valid for juveniles. The 
decision has national import, since 
every state has provision for pre- 
ventive custody of accused young 
delinquents. 

Justice William Rehnquist, 
writing for the 6-to-3 majority, was 
careful to confine the opinion to ju- 
veniles; the high court has never 
ruled on the legality of preventive-deten- 
tion laws for adults. Rehnquist wrote that 
society has an obligation to protect chil- 
dren from the consequences of their own 
actions, and that their right to freedom 
from outside control is reduced by the fact 
that “juveniles, unlike adults, are always 
in some form of custody.” 





BORN. To Caroline, 27, Princess of Mona- 
co, and her husband of 544 months, Stefa- 
no Casiraghi, 23, Italian businessman: a 
son, their first child and heir to the prin- 
cipality after his uncle Prince Albert; 
in Monte Carlo. Name: Andréa-Albert 
Grace. Weight: 6 Ibs. 6 oz. 





ENGAGED. Kathleen Turner, 29, sleek and 
sexy movie actress (Body Heat, Romanc- 
ing the Stone); and Jay Weiss, 29, New 
York City real estate developer. The wed- 
ding, the first for both, is set for August. 


ENGAGED. Sigourney Weaver, 34, cool, wil- 
lowy actress (The Year of Living Danger- 
ously, Ghostbusters); and Jim Simpson, 28, a 
theatrical director; in Honolulu. The mar- 
riage will be the first for both. 


DIED. Fuad Mohieddin, 58, Prime Minister 
of Egypt since January 1982, secretary- 
general of the ruling National Democrat- 
ic Party, and No. 2 man in the regime of 
President Hosni Mubarak; of a heart at- 
| tack, following a seizure three weeks ago 
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An accused teen-age 





Writing in dissent, Justice Thurgood 
Marshall found this reasoning “difficult to 
take seriously.” Marshall stated that 
Rehnquist seemed to be saying that incar- 
ceration in often dangerous juvenile jails 
is comparable to parental supervision at 
home. Marshall was concerned about the 
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breadth of the New York law, which al- 
lows a family-court judge to hold a child 
in preventive detention no matter what 
his crime or prior record. 

Reagan Administration officials 
praised the high-court ruling. Said Alfred 
Regnery, director of juvenile programs for 
the Justice Department: “It recognizes 

















delinquent marks time in a holding facility 


Children “are always in some form of custody.” 


that juvenile crime is serious business that 
needs to be dealt with seriously.” But oth- 
ers were appalled. New York University 
Law Professor Martin Guggenheim, who 
handled Martin’s Supreme Court appeal, 
denounced the decision as a “throwback 
to pre-20th century law,” when children 
had few rights. Some critics thought it was 
especially unfortunate that the high court 
upheld the New York law, since Guggen- 
heim had convinced two lower federal 
courts that it was being used as a vehicle 
to impose punishments on unconvicted 
youngsters. Martin, for instance, 
- was held in preventive detention for 
315 days because it was considered 
Ztoo risky to release him before his 
juvenile fact-finding hearing. Even- 
tually, he was tried, convicted and 
sent home on two years’ probation. 
In another conservative deci- 
sion, the Supreme Court last week 
ruled unanimously that aliens seek- 
_ ing to avoid deportation on politi- 
cal grounds must show a “clear 
> probability” that they will be perse- 
cuted in their home countries. That 
stringent standard had been soft- 
ened by a federal appeals court, 
which found it was enough to show 
a “well-founded fear” of persecu- 
tion. But the Supreme Court deci- 
sion was not as much of a blow 
to those seeking permission to stay 
in this country for political reasons as 
it first seemed. The court carefully limit- 
ed the ruling to those trying to avoid de- 
portation and left for another day the 
standards refugees must meet to gain 
formal asylum. —By Michael S. Serrill. 
Reported by Anne Constable/Washington 





Milestones 








that was aggravated by his refusal to fol- 
low doctors’ orders to abandon strict fast- 
ing during the holy month of Ramadan; 
in Cairo. A Deputy Prime Minister 
under President Anwar Sadat, Mohieddin 
formed the first Mubarak Cabinet after 
Sadat’s assassination in October 1981. 
Though Mubarak praised him as having 
done his duty “to perfection,” the Prime 
Minister had been criticized for his pur- 
ported reluctance to carry out democratic 
reforms the President had advocated. 


DIED. J. Paul Lyet, 67, chairman from 1972 
to 1982 of Sperry Corp.; of cancer; in New 
York City. AC.P.A. from a brass-knuckled 
North Philadelphia slum, he was working 
for the New Holland farm machinery com- 
pany when it was taken over by Sperry in 
1947; he kept that operation running prof- 
itably during the 1960s when the compa- 
ny’s Univac division was bungling its head- 
to-head computer competition with IBM. 
As Sperry’s boss, he more than tripled reve- 
nues to $5.6 billion, pushed for high-tech 
sales to the Soviet Union, expanded ex- 





ports so that 44% of Sperry’s business was 
overseas, then saw foreign currency and in- 
terest fluctuations curtail company earn- 
ings before his retirement. 


DIED. Peter C. Wilson, 71, English art sales- 
man extraordinary and longtime chair- 
man of Sotheby’s, the world’s leading art- 
auction firm, who was responsible for 
transforming the genteel, Old World es- 
tablishment into a glamorous high-tech 
$575 million-a-year business; of the ef- 
fects of diabetes; in Paris. After joining 
Sotheby’s in 1936 as a porter, the normal- 
ly reticent Wilson became a nonpareil 
auctioneer, dubbed the “fastest gavel in 
the West.” Rising to chairman in 1958, he 
set about overseas expansion, establishing 
offices in Europe, Asia, Latin America 
and the US., notably in New York City 
with the acquisition of Parke Bernet. His 
taste, timing and towering presence (6 ft. 
4 in.) helped him to engineer precedent- 
breaking sales, including the first auction 
(1965) to use a television satellite to con- 
nect London and New York showrooms. 
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STRETCH 
A 4-DAY RATE 
INTO AWEEK’S 
“VACATION. 


‘ 
A MOUSEHOLD 





AT NATIONAL, WHEN YOU RENT 
A CAR FOR A WEEK, YOU PAY FOR 
4 DAYS AT OUR REGULAR DAILY 
RATE AND WE GIVE YOU THE NEXT 
3 DAYS AT NO EXTRA CHARGE. 


Just call 800-CAI-RENTor 
your travel consultant 14 days in 
advance and request our new 
“stretched week” rate. On any 
size car, up fo a full-size four-door 
like the Pontiac 6000. You pay 
for the first four days at the 
regular daily rate. We give you 
the next three days at no extra 
charge. All with unlimited mile- 
age. Because National wants to 
help you stretch your vacation 
dollars as far as they can go. 

This special summer offer is 
available on economy to full-size 
four-door cars at participating 
locations. It’s not available on 
tour packages, commercial or 
special promotional rates. Spe- 
cific cars are subject to avail- 
ability. You pay for gas and 
faxes and return the car to the 
renting location. Four-day mini- 
mum rental required. Rate is 
nondiscountable and subject to 
change without notice. 

So if you want to stretch four 
days of paying into a week of 
playing, call now. 








We fecture 
GM cars like this 
Pontiac 6000. 


YOU DESERVE NATIONAL ATTENTION” 








© 1984, National Car Rental System, inc. 


INTERNATIONAL COMPANY 


In Europe, Africa and the Miidie East it’s Europcar. 








TO OUR CUSTOMERS 


What would 
happen if wine 
connoisseurs 
conducted a 
bourbon tasting? 


It’s an intriguing idea— 
bourbons evaluated the way 
fine wines are judged. 


And it’s an idea that became 
a reality when a noted New 
England wine journal con- 
ducted blind taste testings of 
six well-known bourbons, 
rating them for aroma, initial 
taste and finish. 


"Maker’s Mark,” the tasters 
noted, ‘was very smooth, 
with a honeyed almost 
creamy nose and color, that 
had the charms of complexity 
and fine finish.” 


We're not quite sure exactly 
what all that means. But in 
the two tastings they con- 
ducted, we do know Maker's 
Mark finished on top. In 
fact, the journal’s editor, 
Richard Elia later referred to 
Maker’s Mark as “the Chateau 
Lafite of bourbon.” 


The most important taste to 
us, however, isn’t his. It’s 
yours. But it’s fun to hear 
what the experts have to say. 


IX Bill Samuels Jr., wert ay 


MAKER'S MARK DISTILLERY, LORETTO, KY 40037, 90 PROOF 
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Access Reinvents the Guidebook 
Opening up cities block by block, door by door 





ike traveler’s checks and Lomotil, 

guidebooks are a necessary nuisance. 
All too often the information they con- 
tain is inadequate, ill written and, worst 
of all, irrationally organized. Yet how 
else to find out which museum 
has the Raphaels and where 
they serve good veal? In a rad- 
ical approach to the genre, a 
two-year-old Los Angeles pub- 
lishing company named Ac- 
cessPress Ltd. has, under the 
guidance of its founder, Archi- 
tect-Cartographer Richard Saul 
Wurman, 49, reinvented the 
wheel with a series of compact 
volumes that open up cities 
through striking graphics, terse 
copy and a tight format. 

Most guidebooks, claims 
Wurman, “ghettoize informa- 
tion,” putting hotels, restau- 
rants, shopping, museums, 
nightclubs and other attrac- 
tions in separate sections. 
By contrast, Access guides 
note them as an alert pedes- 
trian would, door by door, 
block by block. To make sites 
easier to spot on the page, = 
they are color-coded (red for 
restaurants and nightlife, 
green for parks, and so on) 
and profusely illustrated. The 


models of graceful lucidity. 

This discipline is particular- 
ly evident in the books’ capsule 
architectural notes (color-coded 
blue) on outstanding buildings, a 
subject often neglected by other 
guides. The NYC Access entry 
on the design of the Waldorf-As- 
toria hotel (“an understated and 
elegantly detailed composition”) 
reports such esoteric details as 
the underground railroad station 
from which Franklin Roosevelt 
was whisked to his suite by a se- 
cret elevator. The books abound 
in learned footnotes and pleas- 
ant trivia (the pianist at the 
Waldorf’s Peacock Alley uses an instru- 
ment once owned by Cole Porter, who 
lived in the hotel). New York restaurant 
critiques, by Daily News Food Editor Ar- 
| thur Schwartz, are deft and sometimes 
| devastating. At the toplofty “21” Club, 
the guide observes, “it is surprising how 
democratic the cooks and waiters are: no 
one gets terrific food or service.” 

Other grace notes on the “best” New 
York has to offer are contributed by old 
hands such as Jimmy Breslin, Beverly 














exquisitely limned maps are Creator Wurman 








Sills and Walter Cronkite. But the bulk of 





the text is prepared by local experts and 
visiting writers who often have a fresher 
eye for detail than most natives. In every 
section, one guiding spirit can be detected: 
Wurman’s childhood hero, Paul Klee. He 
explains, “Klee’s paintings had 
a shorthand that described ac- 
tion, feeling, color, mood. They 
were not about painting but 
communication and visual liter- 
acy.” The overall technique 
could be a model for future ency- 
clopedias. In Hawaii Access, for 
example, there are entries on 
surfing and shells that are defin- 
itive in guidebook terms. San 
Francisco Access includes such 
regional lore as the mechanics of 
the cable car and the winemak- 
ing process. 

Wurman started Access- 

_ Press when he moved to Los 

g = Angeles; found himself lost in 
Ethe maze of freeways and 
»=suburbs, and assumed that 
many other people must be 
puzzled too. Publishing ex- 

_ perts counseled him to print 
_ no more than 5,000 copies of 
his prototype guide; he sold 

“ 60,000. Access guides on how 
to cope with San Francisco, 

Hawaii, New York City and 

even football followed, with 

total sales of some 580,000. 

New guides to Washington, 
D.C., dogs and baseball are now 
out, with future fields as bright 
as a Klee painting. 

Always alert to what is new, 
Wurman continues to think 
originally about how each book 
should be done. The new guide 
to New Orleans was published 
this year in time for the fair. A 
TV Viewer's Guide to the Los 
Angeles Olympic Games sold 4 
million before it even went to 
press; Portuguese- and Japa- 
nese-language editions of the TV 
Olympic guide are also avail- 
able. In the fall a Tokyo source- 

book will be bilingual. 

In 1982 Frank Stanton, former presi- 
dent of CBS Inc., bought a half interest in 
AccessPress, giving it the financial base 
for further expansion. Within the next 
three years the partners plan books on 
Chicago, London, money and _invest- 
ments. Wurman, a TV fan, is contemplat- 
ing an Access for popular programs such 
as Dallas. Soon to come is a guide 
to hospitalization. Anyone with less 
energy than Wurman would need one 
already. a 
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Pleasures of the Iron Butterfly 


On his 150th anniversary, fresh views of Whistler 





A= the thousands of nasty quips 
and barbed conceits that James Ab- 
bott McNeill Whistler sped at the world, 
the only one that everyone knows is per- 
haps apocryphal. Oscar Wilde, in admira- 
tion of some Whistlerian mor: “Jimmy, I 
wish I had said that.”’ Whistler: “You will, 
Oscar, you will.” In all his long career 
Whistler produced only one painting that 
enjoyed the same permanent celebrity as 
this riposte, and it, of course, is Arrange- 
ment in Gray and Black, No. 1: Portrait of 
the Painter's Mother, 1872, one of the 


4 


= 


trish geisha: Caprice in Purple and Gold: The Golden Screen, 1864 


half-dozen most famous pictures of the 
19th century. The reasons for its fame are 
obscure and debatable, but the results 
are plain to see: “Whistler's Mother” 
swamped the rest of his output, turning 
him (at least in the eyes of the public after 
his death) into a one-painting man. A 
quip and a portrait of an old lady from 
North Carolina: on such thin pedestals do 
legends rest. 

There was, of course, much more to 
Whistler, as both man and artist, than 
this. He has never faded from view, yet he 
remains poised for rediscovery; and 1984, 
which marks the 150th anniversary of his 
birth, is the right year for it. The Hunter- 
ian Museum in Glasgow has put 79 of its 
Whistler oils on view until November. In 
the U.S. the main Whistlerian event, 
which opened last month at the Freer 
Gallery in Washington, D.C., and will 
run until December, is a display of paint- 
ings, drawings and notes, more than 300 
in all, curated by Art Historian David 
Park Curry and assembled from the 
Freer’s own collection, the world’s largest 
source of Whistler material. 

The Freer exhibition is a fascinating 











show, for its context as well as its contents. 
Charles Lang Freer, who made his millions 
in rolling stock in the boom railroad years 
of the late 19th century, was an impas- 
sioned Orientalist, a disciple of the “Boston 
bonzes,” chiefly of Ernest Fenollosa. As 
Bernard Berenson fanned the ardor of the 
American rich for the Italian Renaissance, 
so Fenollosa was busy shaping American 
taste for Oriental art. He adored Whistler's 
work, calling him “the nodule, the 
universalizer, the interpreter of East to 
West.” Freer concurred, and in the 1890s 


a 


FREER GALLERY OF 


he became Whistler’s chief patron—not 
alwaysan easy role, since Whistler could go 
for the hand that fed him like an amphet- 
amine-crazed Doberman. Freer also con- 
sulted Whistler about his Oriental pur- 
chases, so that in Washington one can see 
some highly informative parallels between 
Whistler’s work and his taste in other art. 
There are, for instance, two majestic Sat- 
suma-ware sake flasks, with a glaze 
the color and texture of old, cracked 
ivory, adorned with faint blue landscape 
paintings by Tangen, whose 
ghostly suggestiveness, mere 
scribbles wreathing out of 
the whiteness as though 
through fog, is exactly like 
Whistler’s own images of 
twilit landscape. 

Best of all, the Freer 
Gallery has the only interi- 
or by Whistler that sur- 
vives: the Peacock Room, 
1876-77, done in collabora- 
tion with the architect 
Thomas Jeckyll for the 
London house of the ship- 





ping baron Frederick Ley- Self-portrait, 1857-58 
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land. This stupendous decorative work, 
done in gold, silver and platinum on a tur- 
quoise ground—which was itself painted 
over ancient paneling of cordovan leath- 
er, reputedly salvaged from the Spanish 
Armada—caused a bitter crackup be- 
tween Leyland and Whistler and pro- 
voked a ferocious letter from the patron: 
“Your vanity has completely blinded you 
to all the usages of civilized life, and your 
swaggering self-assertion has made you 
an unbearable nuisance to everyone who 
comes in contact with you . . . [You have] 
degenerated into nothing but an artistic 
Barnum.” But the Peacock Room has few 
if any rivals as the greatest decorated 
chamber of the late 19th century. All the 
irritable whiplash elegance of art nouveau 
is latent in its plutocratic birds. No won- 





French twilight: Symphony in White and Red, ca. 1868 


der Freer had to save it and bring it across 
the Atlantic. 

Leyland was not altogether wrong 
about Whistler. The man was an egoma- 
niac, a fop and a publicity-crazed liar— 
traits which perhaps should, but actually 
do not, prevent people from being serious 
artists. He lived most of his life as a string 
of fictions and adjustments. Born in Low- 
ell, Mass., the son of a former military 
engineer whom he hated with Oedipal 
intensity, Whistler “reconstructed” his 
childhood to focus on his 
zdoting Southern mother. “I 
eShall be born when and 
£ where I want,” he piped in 
=his high, waspish voice, 
>“and I do not choose to be 
“born in Lowell.” Instead he 

became a self-made tide- 
water gentleman, a South- 
ern cavalier who left it to 
others to figure out why 
when the Civil War came 
he did not fight in it. His 
military career consisted of 
a few years at West Point, 
from which he was expelled 


, 
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| blue-and-white 





| with flicks of chalk, does recall 


for academic incompetence. 

Though a virulent racist, 
Whistler did not confine his 
obloquies to blacks and Jews. 
He was litigious, a penchant 
that contributed to his bank- 
ruptcy when he sued John 
Ruskin for libel, won token 
damages of a farthing but had 
to pay heavy legal costs, losing 
his house, his studio contents 
and his famous collection of 
porcelain. 
“There’s a combative artist 
named Whistler,” ran a limer- 
ick by his Pre-Raphaelite 
friend Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 


Who is, like his own 
hog’s-hair,a 
bristler: 

A tube of white lead 

And a punch on the 
head 

Offer varied attractions 
to Whistler 


He was fixated on his 
mother and did not marry until 
he was 54 and she was dead. 
His mannerisms were effemi- 
nate, and when excited he 
pranced about like a peahen on 
hot bricks. “Whistler,” Degas 


once cried as the American Traces of actresses: Red and Pink: La Petite Mephisto, ca. 1880 








3stantaneity, each ribbon and 

s bubble in the paint surface cor- 

esponding by inspired acci- 

2dent to a wavelet, a patch of 

> foam or a pebble. With their el- 

egant abstractions and synco- 
pations of form, such paintings 
look back to the high decorative 
art of the Edo period, to Ogata 
Korin or Suzuki Kiitsu; but they 
also look forward, in their inde- 
terminacy, to Monet’s water lil- 
ies at Giverny. 

Whistler loathed narra- 
tive and fervently espoused the 
idea of art for art’s sake. Hence 
his abstract and musical ti- 
tles—‘‘Arrangement,” “Sym- 
phony” and the like. In 
France, where he had studied, 
this desire for an amoral, for- 
malized art had been mooted 
40 years earlier by writers like 
Théophile Gautier. But in 
London it was quite new (the 
time lag across the Channel 
was immense), and in making 
propaganda for it, Whistler 
became a scandalous figure. 
When the dying industrial bar- 
on in Kipling’s The “Mary 
Gloster” (1894) speaks to his ef- 
feminate son, one knows he has 
Whistler's influence in mind 





sailed into a Paris restaurant, Jn the sullen red room, the Watteau of the music hall. 


“you've forgotten your muff!” 
At 60 he had become a darting little crea- 
ture of surfaces, more like a basilisk than 
the butterfly he used as his emblem. It 
took one dandy to see into another, and 
the novelist Joris-Karl Huysmans, author 
of A Rebours, picked out the practical, 
fussy American perched within the Whis- 
tlerian shell: “W. is always eating pickled 
cucumbers and butter. He is nice—almost 
simple in his highfalutin manner . . . there 
is something of a meticulous old maid 
about him.” 

Quite the Grandma Moses, in fact; yet 
he seems to have had no homosexual life. 
A stream of cocottes, demireps and ac- 
tresses passed through his London and 
Paris studios, leaving their traces—pert, 
sly, lascivious—in images like Red and 
Pink: La Petite Mephisto, circa 1880, with 
its wanton froth of tulle gleam- 
ing like a nocturnal peony 
from the sullen red room. He 
was the Watteau of the music 
halls, and his nude drawings 
are carried out with a tender, 
nervous line that, heightened 


that master. But his main in- 
spiration for such work was 
Japanese ukiyo-e (pictures of 
the floating world), the scenes 
of the Edo print. Whistler 
loved these, and in Caprice in 
Purple and Gold: The Golden 
Screen, 1864, his red-haired 
Irish mistress Jo Heffernan, 
dressed as a geisha, is seen 
studying what might be some 
Hiroshige woodblock prints 
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If Whistler had been content to do 
pieces of studio exotica and Japonaiserie, 
he would not have his place in art history. 
He wanted to go further, integrating the 
“Japanese aesthetic” into the texture of 


late 19th century European experience. | 


Whistler was enraptured by the half-seen, 
the evanescent, the image that vanishes al- 
most before it can be named. Hence his 
predilection for moments in the life of 
landscape that are about toslide into illegi- 
bility: the moody vistas like Nocturne: 
Blue and Silver—Battersea Reach, 1870- 
75, in which forms preserve the last ves- 
tiges of themselves—boat, horizon, crane, 
bridge—before they are utterly lost in the 
blue darkness; the fog scenes with their 
pearly chaos, or the tiny seascape sketches 
in which a mood is fixed with seeming in- 





Moody vistas: Nocturne: Blue and Silver—Battersea Reach, 1870-75 





.. the things I knew 
was rotten you said 
was the way to live. 

For you muddled with books and 
pictures, an’ china an’ etchin’s 
an’ fans, 

And your rooms at college was 
beastly—more like a whore's 
than a man’s; 


Such was the dread influence of the Aes- | 
thetic Movement, whose dragon Whistler 
became. 

In the last years of his life (he died in 
1903, just outliving Beardsley and Wilde, 
who owed so much to his ideas and style), 
Whistler was seen as an honored veteran 
and not an avant-garde figure; his paint- 
ings had lost whatever experimental! look 
they once had, and were surpassed by 
impressionism. Curiously, his biggest | 
_influence was on writing. Poets 
slike Stéphane Mallarmé found 
¢their own cult of the indetermi- 
Enate, the penumbra of experi- 
Zence, confirmed in his work 
>The Whistlerian landscape of 
“the Thames kept turning up in 

English poetry for another 
generation—not least in The 
Waste Land, with its “brown 
fog of a winter dawn” lying on 
London Bridge. Marcel Proust 
so adored him that he pur- 
loined one of his gloves, as 
a souvenir, at a reception 
Meanwhile, the paintings have 
beautifully survived: strict in 
taste, limited in range, precise 
in key, and never, ever, 

cloying —By Robert Hughes 
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Cinema 








The Long and the Short of It 








The Ladd Co. fiddles with an epic while Sergio Leone burns 


anhattan, 1933. A pretty, blond 

woman walks alone into her dark- 
ened apartment. With a thrill of appre- 
hension, Eve (Darlanne Fluegel) walks 
toward her big bed and slowly pulls down 
the top sheet. There, outlined in bullet 
holes, is the silhouette of her gangster lov- 
er, Noodles Aaronson. On 
the table beside her, Noo- 
dies’ framed photograph 
is abruptly smashed by a 
burly hand. “Where is 
he?” demands the intrud- 
er. Eve doesn't know, but 
it doesn’t matter: two bul- 
lets from a muted revolver 
send her reeling back, 
dead, to fill her lover's sil- 
houette. This is the first 
scene of Sergio Leone’s 
Once upon a Time in 
America. 

Manhattan, 1921. A 
lovely, dark-haired girl, 
just approaching her 
teens, dances alone to the 
torpid ecstasy of a phono- 
graph record in the back 
room of a Lower East Side tavern. 
Through a crack in the wall, a boy about 
the same age watches, transfixed. The 
dance over, Deborah (Jennifer Connelly) 
turns her back to the boy and slips out of 
her white chiffon dress, displaying herself 
in a vision that the young Noodles Aaron- 
son will carry throughout his long, violent 
life. This is the first scene of the Ladd 
Co.’s Once upon a Time in America. 

Now playing at movie theaters not 
very near you: the two versions of Direc- 
tor Leone’s $28 million gangster epic. If 
you wish to see the sprawling, lurid, hallu- 
cinatory film cut to Leone’s specifications 
at 3 hr. 47 min., you need only make a pil- 
grimage to Paris (where the film opened 
to good business two weeks ago) or, later 
this month, to a single theater in Chicago, 
where the Leone version will have its 
American premiere. If you want to see the 
Ladd Co.'s cut—brisk, less ambitious and 
audacious, dramatically more coherent at 
2 hr. 24 min.—you can see it on 894 
screens in North America. Both versions 
have their pleasures and problems; both 
look like the battered survivors of the 
movie industry’s protracted war between 
directors and distributors. 

At the heart of both films is a caution- 
ary fable that spans nearly five decades of 
American antisocial history: from 1921, 
when a teen-age gang of Jewish punks as- 
sembles in their Manhattan ghetto, to 
1933, when the gang’s leaders, Noodles 
(Robert De Niro) and Max (James 
Woods), tumble into betrayal, to 1968, 





when the old men meet to act out their 
perverse codes of honor. Leone filmed the 
story in the luscious, mythic style that he 
developed in his popular “spaghetti west- 
erns” with Clint Eastwood and perfected 
in Once upon a Time in the West (1969), 
an outsider’s glorious, besotted tribute to 






— ‘ 
De Niro and Woods; below, Fluegel 
Vision of a long, violent life. 


classical Hollywood cinema. This time, 
though, the characters are not grand, 
strutting archetypes. Noodles and Max, 
their henchmen and adversaries, are spin- 
diy figures lost in venality; and Leone’s 
film, true to its subject, is cold, brooding 
and brutal. 

This is a gangster film, so the screen 
pulses with gunfire and garroting. There 
are scenes as sweet as one of a boy’s bring- 
ing a charlotte russe as payment for his 
first sexual encounter, then greedily de- 
vouring his pastry when the girl takes too 
long to show up, and moments as grue- 
some as Noodles’ back-seat rape of Debo- 
rah (Elizabeth McGovern), the only wom- 
an he ever loved. But America is, first and 














last, a European art film that rarely accel- 
erates into the power drive ofa slick Holly- 
wood vehicle. Instead it tells its story in the 
form of a hashish pipedream conjured up 
by Noodles, slipping back to memories of 
1921 and forward to a nightmare of 1968 
as whim and reverie possess this gangster 
on the lam. Leone is less interested in 
arousing an audience’s easier emotions 
than in presenting, at a dispassionate dis- 
tance, the horror of two men warily walk- 
ing toward each other on a tightrope sus- 
pended above the snake pit of their 
deepest compulsions. 

The Ladd Co., beset in 
*the past year by the com- 
mercial flops of The Right 
Stuff, Star 80 and Mike's 
Murder, could not have 
been happy to find itself 
with one more auteurist 
fantasia. When Leone de- 
livered his film at an hour 
over the contracted 2 hr. 
45 min., a team headed 
by Editor Zach Staenberg 
went to work, putting the 
story into chronological 
order, jettisoning some 
of the most operatically 
violent scenes, dropping 
Deborah (and her child by 
Max) from the 1968 sec- 
tion and giving Max a 
new way out of his climactic misery. Says 
Jay Kanter, vice president of the Ladd 
Co.: “We thought Leone’s original was a 
wonderful picture. But the response to the 
first preview caused us to rethink the situ- 
ation. Besides, at 3 hr. 45_ 
min., theaters would be limit-% 
ed to just one show a night.”* 
As it happens, Staenberg per- 
formed an adroit, sympathet- 
ic salvage job, but to little 
box-office effect. The short- 
ened America opened the 
same day as Star Trek III: 
The Search for Spock, and in 
the first week, as the starship 
Enterprise was beaming up 
$25.2 million, America Leone 
earned only $3.2 million. 

“My film was a homage to the Ameri- 
can films I love,” Leone told TIME Corre- 
spondent Denise Worrell at the Cannes 
Film Festival last month, “and to America 
itself. It is the film’s tragedy, and that of the 
Ladd Co., that it will be destroyed in the 
country it was above all intended for. But 
you know distributors, and Ladd is far from 
the worst. One distributor for a country in 
the Middle East said he wanted to buy the 
film, but only if we took out all the Jewish 
parts!” Even now, Leone is planning to re- 
lease a “full” version—all 4 hr. 10 min.—to 
Italian television in three years. And after 
that, who knows where it might show up? 
Perhaps, in some future life, Leone’s flawed, 
fascinating epic will live happily ever after 
...in America. —By Richard Corliss 
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Plymouth-the best built, best backed American cars- 
presents the 5/0 Horizon. 


Best backed American cars. * 
Match it, anyone! 


Best built American cars. 
Match it, anyone! 

It’s a fact. Plymouth has the 
lowest percentage of safety 
recalls based on National High 
way Traffic Safery Administra 
tion data for *82 and °83 cars 
designed and built in North 
America w Chrysler Tech 
nology achieved that. The same 
technology that designed, 
tested and built the 5/50 
Plymouth Horizon 

Match it! 


lhe quality engineered into 
every 5/50 Horizon gives 
Plymouth the confidence to 
back them with a 5-year or 
50,000-mile Protection Plan.* 


That includes protection on the 


engine, powertrain and against 
outerbody rust-through. No 
extra cost to you. Plymouth is 
the best built, best backe 

the industry 

Match it! 


Horizon with Automatic 
Transmission Packag 
$6,648.** Match it, anyone! 
Now get automatic transmis 
sion at no extra cost with this 
spec ially priced package 

liter engine, power stecring, 
AM/FM stereo, console, center 
armrest, rallye wheels and dual 
remote mirrors.’ Sticker priced 
hundreds less than Cavalier, 
Escort L, Corolla Deluxe. 
Match it! 


“Its considerable virtues 
have only improved with the 
passage of time.” 

Car and Driver, Dec. 1983 
Now in its seventh season, the 
front-wheel drive Plymouth 
Horizon is “better than ever,” 
says Car and Driver. Its 
optional 2.2 engine has “power 
aplenty.” “Horizon’s design has 
stood the test of time... has all 
the design features considered 
essential in a contemporary 
small sedan.” “Horizon is a fan 
tastic bargain in its 
class.” Match it, 
anyone! Buckle up 
for safety 
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/s0 Plymouth Horizon. Match it! (If you can.) 
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The long distance 
service that 
gives you more 

now costs you less. 


ATsT has just reduced rates $1.4 billion. 


You want the most value for your long distance dollar. And AT&T makes it easy to do 
just that. By always giving you the services you need. Plus discounts 70% of the time. And 
now there's more. We've just reduced rates 6.1%. 

That’s not the only way AT&T is trying to save you money. We've filed with the FCC for 
an exciting new plan: “Reach Out America.”™ If approved, you'll be able to call anywhere in 
the US. for one low flat monthly rate for your first hour of long distance calling. 

And if you ever wished the money you spent on long distance could be used towards 
things you want, now’s your chance. Because AT&T has a brand-new program called “AT&T 
Opportunity Calling.”™ It lets you earn one dollar of credit for every dollar you spend on 
AT&T long distance (whenever your bill exceeds $15 a month). Credits that can be used 
towards all sorts of great things, like airline tickets, clothing, and computers. 

But all these savings come with something just as important: service. Only AT&T lets 
you call from anywhere to anywhere in the US. and to 250 countries and faraway locations 
worldwide. And those calls will sound as close as next door. AT&T has operators available 
when you need them. For collect and person-to-person calls, and to give immediate credit 
for wrong numbers. 

All of which means, at AT&T our rates are dropping, but there’s one thing we'll never 
lower: our standards. Reach out and touch someone: 














The more you hear the better we sound. 
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Witness for the Prosecution 


| INTIMATE MEMOIRS by Georges Simenon; Translated by Harold J. Salemson 


few facts in the case of Author 

Georges Simenon, 81, are not in dis- 
pute. He has written more than 400 
books, some 220 under his own name, in- 
cluding the immensely popular Inspector 
Maigret novels. The native-born Belgian 
had scarcely launched his career in Paris 
during the 1920s when the money began 
rolling in; royalties and subsidiary rights 
reaped from the movies and TV made 
him wealthy many times over. His per- 
sonal life has not matched the success of 
his career. A first marriage lasted some 20 
years and produced one son. When his 


menon looked at the legal problems he 
might face and demanded a divorce, He 
married his assistant; they had three chil- 
dren before a vitriolic estrangement. In 
May 1978 his third child and only daugh- 
ter, then 25, shot and killed herself in her 
Paris apartment. 

Grief-stricken, Simenon felt an un- 
derstandable need to make sense out of 
Marie-Jo’s suicide. He began a journal, 
addressed to his sons and particularly to 
his late daughter. His first entry assures 
her: “This book will be not mine but 
yours.” Not true. As it took voluminous 
shape day after day, Jntimate Memoirs be- 
came exclusively Simenon’s, 
his rambling attempt to prove, 
as he assures the dead Marie- 
Jo, that “I have nothing to 
apologize for.” 

The evidence does not sup- 
port this assertion, although Si- 
menon, who provides reams of 
it, never realizes what a telling 
witness he is for his own prose- 
cution. “Did I have periods of 
snobbery?” he asks his chil- 
dren and concludes that “I 
can frankly answer no.” Yet 
he cannot forbear reminding 
them of all the impressive peo- 
ple and places they have expe- 
rienced, thanks solely to their 
relationship to him. While he 
was hobnobbing with crowned 
heads and the likes of Chaplin, 
Cocteau and Jean Renoir, he 
always made sure that the phy- 
sicians who watched over him 
and his growing brood were 
“world famous,” or at the very 
least “big.” At Hotchkiss, one 
of the innumerable schools 
they attended, trailing behind 
their father’s impulse to estab- 
lish, then break up perma- 
nent homes, there was the doc- 





tor who “treats the sons of Georges Simenon 
some of the most important Feeling the understandable need to make sense of a daughter's suicide. 
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secretary-mistress became pregnant, Si- | 





Harcourt Brace Jovanovich; 815 pages; $22.95 


Excerpt 


£ When Teresa leaves us 

alone, as she always does, 
you look at me almost with hard- 
ness, and I am afraid to understand 


You say to me indeed, as if suf- 
focating with rage: ‘Why her and 
not me?’ 

‘Don’t you understand, my little 
girl?” 

“Understand what?’ 

I point to the bed, ‘Teresa 
shares every part of my life.’ 

So?” 

I have always been afraid of 
what I am discovering. You point to 
the wedding ring you asked me to 
get you when you were eight. What 
can I answer? One day, you will 
speak of incest in relation to your 
mother, in referring to an unspeak- 
able scene, which was such a trauma 
to you. And now you are saying. . . 

“Whatever she has done for 9 y 
you, I can do as well, can’t 1?” 
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families in the U.S., and he was not select- | 

ed at random. He took care of you, Marc, | 

and you too, Johnny, as well as me.” | 

Simenon confronts his self-engen- 
dered reputation as a womanizer. He has 
claimed, in various interviews, the con- 
quest of “tens of thousands” of women, 
sometimes at a pace of five a day. His 
message to his children shuffles the terms 
of his earlier boasts: “ Never in my life had 

I had the idea of playing Pygmalion to 

any woman, because I have too much re- 

spect for human personality.” Yet he did 

not like his first wife’s given name, 

Régine, so he called her Tigy; he renamed 

the young woman who became their 

housemaid and his lover, dubbing her 

Boule instead of Henriette. His second 

wife, whom he now reviles and calls D. 

rather than Denise, underwent a similar 

transformation: “In Canada I had gotten 

D. to give up using makeup.” Having 

made them, he could also break them 

Tigy agreed to a divorce stipulation that 

she must always live within six miles of 

her son’s father. Her alimony, Simenon 
confides to his children and the world, 

“was high, about as much in dollars as a 

top executive made at that time [1950], a 

bit under the salary of a U.S. ambassa- 

dor.” D. gets her comeuppance in these 
pages, where her husband describes the 
mother of three of his children as a man- | 
ic-depressive alcoholic given to stripping 
in public and calling herself a whore. As 
for “good old Boule,” the time comes 
when Simenon must get rid of her too, 

, handing her over to his oldest 

zson’s household. He com- 

eplains: “I can tell that she 
sdoesn’t fully comprehend the 

«sacrifice I am making.” 

2 Perhaps such a man 
should never have had a 
daughter. Simenon hints that 
D. made a sexual advance to- 
ward Marie-Jo during the 
child’s eleventh year; when the 
book was published in France, 
D. sued successfully to have 
two passages making this 
charge explicit suppressed 
Whatever the facts of this tan- 

) gled, pathetic affair, Simenon | 

proudly displays Marie-Jo’s 

incestuous feelings toward 
him. He danced with her to the | 
strains of the Tennessee Waltz 
wherever he and his entourage 
happened to alight. He wrote 
her passionate letters before 
she was twelve: “Good night, 
good night, my tender and de- 
licious love,” adding an odd 
postscript: “Please share with 
your wonderful mother every- | 
thing I have said to you 
here, which is for her too. I | 
know you are not jealous of | 
her.” Marie-Jo wore a wed- 








ding band her father had 
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NOW YOU CAN SEND MCI MAIL 
ANYWHERE IN THE U.S. INSTANTLY. 


MCI Mail is out to change 
the traditional way the world 
sends mail. In fact, we’re 
making business communi- 
cation faster, better and cheaper 
for you. All you need is the 
equipment that’s probably 
sitting right there in your office. 

“How dol send MCI Mail?” 
Simple. We give you a private 
password which you use to 
reach us through your personal 
computer or any device able to 





communicate over the telephone. 
Suddenly, you can send mail and 
messages to anyone, anywhere 

in the continental U.S. 


“It’s that easy?” 
Yes. You can send mail instantly 
to other MCI Mail customers. 
They can read it instantly. And it 
only costs $/.00. 

“Suppose I want to send mail to 


people who aren’t hooked up?” 
Still easy. Still inexpensive. 








Because MCI Mail can be 
delivered to anyone — even 
people with no equipment at 
all. You still create it instantly, 
it’s then printed on fine quality 
bond paper, and delivered to the 
address you provide according 
to your option: regular mail, 
usually arriving in a day or two 
for $2; guaranteed overnight by 
noon for $6; or to major U.S. 
cities in 4 hours for $25* 
“What other ways can I use 
MCI Mail?” 
There are hundreds of them. 
For instance, you can send 
letters to thousands of people at 








once. Press releases, invoices, 
price changes, bids and more 
can all be sent instantly. And 
for a one-time charge of $20, 
you can personalize your MCI 
Mail with your signature and 
letterhead. 


“OK, what does it cost to get 
going?” 
Zip. Sign up is free. No monthly 
service fees, no “connect time” 
charges, no minimums. You 





“All prices are for the first MCI Mail “ounce,” which is three 
printed pages, or 7,500 electronic characters for instant 
delivery. Additional “ounces” cost $1.00 each, regardless of 
the delivery option. See service guide for areas served and 
imutations on lability 
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only pay for the mail you send. 
And of course, there’s no cost to 
receive MCI Mail. 

So, call this number free: 
800-MCI-2255. In Washington, 
D.C., call 833-8484. 





“How come I’m still reading 
instead of calling?” 
Habit. Which is why you’re still 
mailing, telexing and spending a 
fortune on overnight couriers. But 
you can putan end to all that now. 


MCI Mail 


NOTHING’S FASTER THAN NOW. 
800-MCI-2255 


In Washington, D.C., call 833-8484 














Own a bottle. 


Its worth the 
price to have at least one 


thing in your life that's 
absolutely perfect. 


Tanqueray Gin. A singular experience. 


3IN, 100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS, 94.6 PROOF 
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Books 


bought her when she was eight; she was 
dutifully informed when Simenon began 
sleeping with Teresa, her mother’s Italian 
chambermaid. When Marie-Jo killed 
herself, she left a request that her ashes 
be strewn in the garden outside the room 
where her father and Teresa now spend 
their days. Writes Simenon: “Now that 
you are here, have come back to your real 
home, the whole universe has changed in 
my eyes, and I feel that henceforth I 
can never think sad thoughts about you. 
We have finally gotten together again 
forever.” 

As a bereaved father, Simenon is enti- 
tled to any comfort he can find. But when 
he goes on to tell Marie-Jo what a splash 
her suicide has made in the press (Friday, 
France-Soir published a front-page article 


adolescent firmly controlled the throne 

Young Ivan set about codifying laws, 
establishing schools and unifying his frac- 
tured domain. But his imperial dreams 
soon drowned in his own appetites. He 
married eight times and ordered at least 
one of his wives murdered. The Tsar 
found he enjoyed killing and torture al- 
most as much as sex and prayer. With his 
sadistic elder son, also named Ivan, he 


| would turn wild bears loose in the public 


square and watch them maul passers-by 
Suspecting that the elders of Novgorod 


| were making overtures to Poland, father 
| and son spent five weeks supervising the 


with a very big headline”), the realization | 


dawns that the author is parading another 


tribute to himself and his fame. Jntimate | 


Memoirs does not tell the story of a man’s 
“attentive tenderness” toward his chil- 


dren, as Simenon incessantly contends; | 


the book is a chronicle of self-love, an al- 
ternately fascinating and repellent testa- 
ment of indomitable ego —By Paul Gray 


Butchery 
IVAN THE TERRIBLE _ 


by Henri Troyat 
Dutton; 283 pages; $18.95 





van IV, Tsar of Russia from 1533 to | 


1584, was not, strictly speaking, terri- 
ble. That cognomen came from a mis- 
translation of the Russian word grozny, 
which means something closer to “awe in- 
spiring.” Yet in just about every other 
sense, Ivan was ghastly enough 

No biographer has painted the tumult 


| and suffering of Russia’s past more vivid- 


ly than Henri Troyat, whose previous 


| subjects include Dostoyevsky, Pushkin, 


Gogol, Tolstoy and Catherine the Great. 
A master of the purposeful anecdote, the 
graceful accretion of detail that helps ex- 
plain motive and madness, Troyat finds 
the key to Ivan’s character in the ruler’s 
early life. The heir to the throne of Mus- 
covy was orphaned at seven, and he grew 
up amid endless scheming by Russia’s 


landed aristocracy, the boyars. “Observ- | 


ing the brutal treatment that grown men 
inflicted on their fellows, he made ready 
to imitate them by tormenting animals,” 
writes Troyat. “Standing on the ramparts 
of the Kremlin fortress, he would whirl 
young dogs above his head and hurl them 
down to the courtyard to break their 
bones. Their plaintive yelps satisfied an 
obscure need for revenge, as if these 





| for memorial prayers to be recited 


were hateful boyars he was putting to | 


death.” At 13, he no longer needed sym- 
bols. Toward the end of a banquet, he 
stood and ordered a boyar arrested. To 
the surprise of his guests, the guards 
obeyed, and the man was torn apart in the 
Street by hunting dogs. By the time he was 
formally crowned four years later, the 


| smacks of Shakespearean irony. At age 50, 


| spent the last three years of his life insane 





slow deaths of as many as 60,000 of the 
city’s inhabitants. All along, Ivan felt that 
he was doing heaven’s work. “Having 


WIPES, 
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Wvan the Terrible, circalSSO 
Killing and torture, then sex and prayer 





beaten, flayed, pincered, quartered and 
roasted, [he] plunged into a woman or 
into God with renewed vigor,” observes 
Troyat. “After each series of executions, 
Ivan and his son were to be found in 
church again, in a calm and pious mood.” 

Though Ivan IV liked to deliver his 
mayhem personally, much of it waS meted 
out by the oprichniki, his 6,000-member 
guard of thugs who terrorized the country 
for seven years until the Tsar abolished the 
group. In a fit of contrition late in his life, 
Ivan made a list of more than 3,000 oppo- 
nents he had executed. He sent the names, 
along with generous sums, to monasteries 


Ivan was undone in a manner that 
when he was looking forward to passing the 
crown to his son, Ivan struck the young man 


during a quarrel and killed him. The Tsar 


with remorse, prowling his palace on sleep- 
less nights, haunted by the ghosts of his 
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THE NEW BURROUGHS B25. 
MINATE THE REASON 
ILLION PEOPLE 
BUYING COMPUTERS. 


Most business people are frightened at the pros- 
pect of choosing a call business computer. 

The sad truth is, choosing rong could mean get- 
ting stuck with an obsolete system in a very short 
time. One that can’t grow w hen your business grows. 

That's why Bur roughs developed the remarkable 
B25—a new kind of micro computer that keeps grow- 
ing long after other computers have to be repl: iced. 

It’s modular, so you can add memory and storage 
by simply snapping on modules. 

And you can builda 
B25 network just by ad- 
ding workstations. It’s the 
only network designed to 
share data simultaneously. So 
entire departments can plug 
into the same data bank. 

Needless to say, the B25 is 
backed by Burroughs’ worldwide 
service and support. Plus, its self- 
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Telephone 
Send to: Burroughs Corporation, Dept B25, PO. Box 10934, Chicago, III. 60610 





diagnostic software can actually show you w here a 
problem i is occurring. So most ‘of the time, fixes can 
be made quickly by ‘disconnecting one module and 
sné apping on another. 

Phe new Burroughs B25 has eliminated virtually 
every fear of obsolescence. Which should have 
a positive effect on your business. And a calming 
effect on you. 


Mail coupon or call toll free: 1-800-621-2020. 
Pry Burroughs 


THE QUESTION ISN'T WHO'S BIGGER 
ITS WHO'S BETTER 
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ST. JUDE CHILDREN’S RESEARCH HOSPITAL 


Retirement Community 
of Distinction 


When you are ready 
for a gracious, elegant, 


secure and fulfilling retirement, 


your choice will be GreerCrest 


nestled in the rolling hills of scenic 


and historic Hudson Valley. 


more about this outstanding retirement community 
vou are invited to write or telephone 


GreerCrest 
Box D 
Millbrook, NY 12545 (914 








‘Precious 
Life 


Life is a precious gift. 

Most people never 
realize the value of life until 
faced with death. For 
children with cancer or 
other rare childhood 
diseases, this lesson comes 
early too early. Before 
they ever learn to live, 
some must learn to die 

St. Jude Hospital is offer- 
ing hope through research 
You can help this life-saving 
work continue by sending 
your tax-deductible gift to 
St. Jude, 505 N. Parkway, 
Memphis, TN 38105 

Give the gift of life 
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many victims. He died during a chess game 
with an aide, possibly poisoned by his ambi- 
tious son-in-law Boris Godunov, but more 
likely felled by a gastrointestinal ailment 
An appropriate ending to a monstrous 
career. But was Ivan all that terrible? Or was 
he merely symptomatic ofa cruel age? After 
all, even in more enlightened parts of Eu- 
rope, Catholics and Protestants were 
slaughtering each other by the thousands, 
and sovereigns of all sorts ruled with vicious 
caprice. A whole school of historians be- 
lieves that Ivan’s accomplishments—unify- 
ing Russia, linking it with Europe, securing 
its eastern borders—outweigh his evil 
Troyat declines to take sides, but his graphic 
accounts of imperial butchery are damning 
Ivan was a beast that only a Mother Russia 
could love. Troyat does concede that the 
Tsar was revered by his people then and for 
centuries after. “In Russia the favor of the 
oppressed masses has always gone to the 
strongest personalities,” says the biogra- 
pher. “By the very terror he inspires, the ty- 
rant keeps his hold on his people’s hearts.” 
Exactly 400 years after his death, Ivan IV 
retains his hold on the darker part of the 
Russian imagination. —~By Donald Morrison 


Cover Story 
TWO-BIT CULTURE 

by Kenneth C. Davis 

Houghton Mifflin; 430 pages; $18.95 


he paperback book may be the great- 

est equalizer since the Colt .45. Mass- 
market, soft-cover volumes have so de- 
mocratized reading in America that it is 
easy to forget just how recently the indus- 
try was born 

As Kenneth C. Davis points out in 
this diverting study, the paperback is an 
“amalgam of that peculiar American ge- 
nius for combining culture, commerce 
and a little technology.” The combination 
clicked in 1939, when Publishing Execu- 
tive Robert de Graff “tossed a quarter 
into the toll booth at Jones Beach State 
Park and mused that nobody misses a 
quarter.” 

De Graff called his new company 
Pocket Books, and he based his econom- 
ics On two principles: cut costs drastically 
and pump circulation so high that money 
could be made on a profit margin of half a 
cent per book. Less than two years later, 
the firm had its first million-seller: Dale 
Carnegie’s How to Win Friends and Influ- 
ence People. Publishing has never been 
the same. The paperback concept gained 
even more popularity during World War 
Il, when the hunger for books among 
G.Ls was so intense that officers reported 
seeing “men in chow lines reading worn 
copies of Moby Dick.” 

But after the war, Pocket’s pre- 
eminence began to be challenged, and 
Davis is at his best detailing the triumphs 
and misadventures of competitors. British 
Publisher Allen Lane, for instance, prud- 
ishly lost patience with the American 
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New Low Avis SuperValve Rates And fie American Express’ Card 
Let You See And Enjoy More Of America. 


With Avis and American Express, youcanadd more __ reservation with The American Express® Card. And 

enjoyment—and miles—to your vacation. Without be sure to take the Card with you on vacation, too. 

adding more money to your vacation budget. Justask You'll find it welcomed at airlines, hotels and restau- 

for new Avis SuperValue Rates. These money-saving __ rants practically everywhere you go. 

Maura moet rates are for a subcompact car This year, spend your vacation oo state of great 

ike the Chevy Chevette. Avis excitement. With an Avis 

Super Value Rates are also Avis SUPERVALUE RATES SuperValue Rate and The 

available for larger size cars. To ‘Jou Apicltabile American Express Card. 

get yours, all you have to do is : a For reservations and infor- 

reserve 24 hours in advance for New, Low Daily and Weekend Rates. yyation, call your travel consul- 

a 7-day minimum stay. tant or Avis at 1-800-331-1212. 
When you call for your Avis a The American Express Card. 

SuperValue Rate, charge your Don’t leave home without it® 











TRYING HARDER MAKES AVIS SECOND TO NONE: Avis features GM cars. Chevy Chevette. 


¢ locations. California rate applies only to Northern 
for f rils and rates effective 7/1/84. Refueling service charges 
will apply for each rental day. A one-way service fee and a higher 
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HELP THE RED, WHITE AND BLUE GO FOR THE GOLD 
Only your dollars can help support an —-Send contribution to: DEPT. M en 
American tradition of excellence. It takes UNITED STATES OLYMPIC COMMITTEE W eed your help NOW! 


thousands of dollars and years of hard Lie ac Les — CA S005! 


work to send each athlete to the Olym- 
pics. Your help is urgently needed NOW 
to help our 1984 U.S. Olympic team 
compete. 


Be a part of the excitement. For every 
contribution of $10 or more, we'll send 
you an offical United States Olympic 
team poster, button and bumper sticker. 


Unlike other countries, our U.S. Olympic 
Team receives no continuing govern- 
ment support. Help our American ama- 
teur athletes by making a contribution 
today. 





Contributions to U.S.0.C. are tax 
deductable. 


Poster (acteal sire 17°22") 





Graciousness. In Japan Air Lines First Class, it means 
Sky Recliners” Deeply relaxing, sumptuously padded easy 
chairs that recline a full 60.° Superb dining, from Russian 
caviar to Continental delicacies to the classic cuisine of 
Japan. It even means comfortable happi coats to relax in 
And the graciousness doesn't end with your flight. Because 
you can receive extra bonus flights and upgrading through 
our frequent flyer program, the JAL Mileage Bank-USA* 

Discover the gracious hospitality of Japan Air Lines on 
your next flight to the Orient. For more information on JAL 
call us to receive our informative JAL Service Guide at 
(800) 835-2246, Ext. 144. ** 
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JAPAN AIR LINES 
Graciousness. With us, it’s a tradition. 








FRANCE CONSEIL 


wi y wife i is 


se eet eRe 


from California, 


Say “French Riviera” and immediately it brings to mind sun, palmtrees, 
entertainment, luxury hotels, THE GOOD LIFE! 

But there is more to the French Riviera. Today the French Riviera is 
also the State of New Business and this turnaround was not accidental. 

Many smart companies have already got the message and settled in our 
region: IBM, DOW CHEMICAL, DIGITAL EQUIPMENT, to name a 
few. Ask them what they think about being here and they will tell you it’s 
great. 

One will confirm that productivity is up 30%. Another will insist upon 
the positive creative environment, and there is a lot more. 

Are you thinking of expanding your operations in Europe ? 

Would you like to know the business advantages of the French Riviera, 
which other countries are unable to match ? 

To make you better acquainted with the “other look” of the French 
Riviera I shall come to the United States with a group of business 
specialists and the world's second largest bank*. 

We will be in Los Angeles September 6, San Francisco September 7, 
Chicago September 10, New York September 11, Washington D.C. 
September 13. | hope to meet you in one of these cities. 

Cordially yours. 


=| State of New Business 
* Crédit Lyonnais (the Banker , June 6, 1983), 


I If you would like to know where and at what time the meetings will take place, 
lease fill in the coupon and/or attach your business card: OLos Angeles, 
ptember 6 © San Francisco, September 7 CO Chicago, September 10, 0 New York, 

September | 1 G Washington, September 13 

II We will mail _ a — invitation : 

Name .. .. Position 
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Please return to C.A.D,, French Riviera Bureau for Economic 
10, rue de la Préfecture, 06300 NICE - FRANCE. Telephone (93) 92.42.42. 
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: 
branch of his Penguin Books when it pub- 


| other rival, 





| be priced at $4.95) was inherently good 





| backs. As the author somewhat sadly 


lished writers such as James M. Cain, 
William Faulkner and Erskine Caldwell. 
He suggested a new imprint—Porno 
Books—and the brouhaha led to the cre- 
ation of the New American Library. An- 
lan Ballantine, founder of 
Ballantine Books, brought out titles as dis- 
parate as C. Wright Mills’ Listen, Yankee: 
Revolution in Cuba and Harvey Kurtz- 
man’s The Mad Reader. Grove Press was 
even more perverse. Its president, Barney 
Rosset, delighted in challenging the 
courts with Henry Miller’s Tropic of Can- 
cer and D.H. Lawrence’s Lady Chatter- 
ley's Lover. 

Despite these and other noble experi- 
ments, including highbrow literary an- 
thologies like New World Writing, the 
images of the paperback remained stub- 
bornly salacious. Covers featuring un- 
draped, terrified women were the stan- 
dard offerings at the whirling drugstore 
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Fifties’ offerings on the drugstore rack 


“Appeals to sensuality and degeneracy.” 








rack, and traditional bookstores held the 
volumes at arm’s length. So did many old- 
time publishers, who left it to secretaries 
to negotiate rights agreements. As late as 
1952, Davis reports, a congressional com- 
mittee indignantly referred to the low- 
priced bestsellers as “artful appeals to 
sensuality, immorality, filth, perversion 
and degeneracy.” Critic Bernard DeVoto 
complained of “tripe merchants” produc- 
ing a “culture at two bits.” 

Whether that culture (all too soon to 


or evil became academic after 1960, 
when dollar sales from paperbacks 
surpassed those of adult trade hard- 


recounts, publishers of soft-cover books 
were suddenly able to dictate their own 
terms. Today many of the most success- 
ful trade houses have precisely the kind 
of crass lists that made DeVoto choke. 
Not content with merely wagging the 
dog, the tail has taken over the beast, 
body and soul. No wonder Two-Bit Cul- 
ture is simultaneously issued in paper- 
back at $9.95. —By Kenneth Turan 
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Discover the advartages 
ISYLIMK INSTANT MAIL 


Now there’s a low-cost way to correspond in writing, instantly. 

It's called EasyLink. And it works with your own personal com- 
puter, word processor or other equipment. 
Find ovt how with our free booklet. 

Just call 1-800-445-4444 or mail the coupon below to learn about 
EasyLink INSTANT MAIL service. There's no charge, no obligation. 

You'll learn how simple EasyLink is to use...how quickly you 
can get started (within 72 hours in most cases)...and how many 
remarkable advantages EasyLink offers you and your company. 
Instant compatibility with virtually any equipment. 

If your existing equipment can communicate over phone lines, 
you've got all you need to start. You can correspond instantly with 
any other subscriber, and with Telex users in the U.S. and around 

the world. 

And you won't have to worry about what type of equipment is 
at the other end of the line—EasyLink takes care of any dif- 
ferences for you, automatically. 
fasyLink INSTANT MAIL hes instant 

With EasyLink, you have an “intelligent mailbox.” You can 
send and receive messages simultaneously. You can even use 
your equipment for other purposes while mail is being sent to 
you, and read your mail at your convenience. 

It's perfect forall your letters, orders, invoices, reports, mes- 
sages...whatever you need to communicate. You can even 
reach people without equipment: thanks to EasyLink’s instant 

access to Western Union’s worldwide communications ser- 
vices, they'll have a copy of your correspondence in no time. 

And EasyLink is a big benefit within your own company: 
any number of different computers, word processors or 
other communicating equipment, even at distant loca- 


tions, can be linked together to form your own corre- 
FasyLink spondence network. 


Find ovt more about INSTANT MAIL. 

EasyLink service is easy to get. Signing up is free. 
There's no monthly service charge. And EasyLink’s 
3-step security system assures your privacy. Find out 

more today! 






















































Find out more. To get your FREE booklet, just call 
itjusttakesan instant. 4-800-445-4444 
or mail this coupon today. 
YES, | want to find out about EasyLink INSTANT MAIL! 
Send me a copy of your FREE booklet, at no charge and — Name 
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The second ad in this series was titled, "Could the Individual Hold the Key to an Entire 
Company's Productivity?” 

In that installment, we described a portion of Motorola’s Participative Management Pro- 
gram. This program (PMP I) is now operating successfully for 82% of our manufacturing 
workforce in the U.S. It has been dramatically successful 

But PMP | is only a part of Motorola's overall system of participative management 
Another aspect, PMP II, is dedicated to the needs of our non-manufacturing activity 

While the operating rules for the two plans differ, the basic principles are the same 
Teams are formed to set the goals, standards and procedures under which the members do 
their jobs. Regular meetings of the teams are held. Communication is opened, vertically and 
horizontally. Performance is rated by standards set by the participants themselves. Excellence 
is reflected by many forms of compensation, not the 
least of which is financial 

Targeted goals are charted, posted, and most of 
all, then surpassed 

PMP II became operational in our Semicon- 
ductor Products Sector facility in Phoenix, Arizona 
in 1980. Almost immediately, the program improved 
intramural communications, and promoted a con- 
solidation of efforts. Today, more than 50% of our 
eligible non-manufacturing personnel in the U.S. are 
enrolled in the program. By 1984, that figure will 
be 100% 

Of course we know that however good any such 
program may be, it is not a panacea. We know it is 
not a substitute for good management fundamentals 
It is not a pat formula to be applied mechanically with 
the expectation of achieving a totally cooperative and productive system over night 

But it is a system that gets the best from people, because it observes some basic truths 
about human beings. It recognizes that intelligence, perspective and creativity exist in the 
same proportion among people at all levels of the organization 

And it recognizes that an individual's behavior is primarily the consequence of the treat- 
ment that individual has received 

When the “Miracle of America” was taking shape, we lived, worked and governed 
ourselves by the slogan, E Pluribus Unum; which declared our dedication to making one 
mighty entity from the contributions of many. To this day, the U.S. Mint puts that slogan on 
every penny it makes 

Today, some business writers use the phrase, “The Miracle of Japan” in connection with 
that country It is interesting to note that the Japanese make much of the slogan: “None of us 
is as smart as all of us.” 

The similarity is pertinent. And it just might make the road to future miracles miraculously 
clear 
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Before all the pageantry and the 
ceremony; before the exhilaration 
and the anguish; before the world 
turns its allention toward a competi- 
tion whose roots lie in ancient 
Greece, the Los Angeles Olympic 
Organizing Committee will be work- 
ing hard in its arena. 

An office. 

But not just any office. 

An office where time is the enemy 
as the clock ticks inexorably toward 
the July 28th starting date. 

An office responsible for the 
welfare of 10,000 athletes from 150 
countries, speaking 5] languages. 

And, fortunately, an office 
equipped with IBM Office Systems: 

Item: IBM Office Systems prepare 
letters, reports, presentations and 
other office work in a fraction of the 
time that it would normally take on 
conventional office equipment. 

Item: IBM Personal Computers 
simplify thousands of details that 





IBMs Arena At The 1934 Olympics. 


would otherwise take hundreds of 
hours —from arranging housing and 
transportation for athletes, to keeping 
track of equipment. 

They will also provide judges and 
commentators with on-site access to 
detailed statistical information at 
selected events. 

Item: IBM Displaywriters and an 
IBM 6670 laser printer type, print 
and distribute technical manuals 
with detailed specifications for every 
Olympic event. 

ltem: An IBM Audio Distribution 
System sends, receives and stores 
messages, Virtually eliminating “tele- 
phone tag” at the Los Angeles Olym- 
pic Organizing Committee. 

So, long before the Olympic flame 
is ignited, before the most skilled 
athletes in the world assemble in Los 
Angeles to bend the limits of human 
endurance, IBM will be helping to 
make the XXIII SS = 
Olympiad a success. = === 
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Learning to Live with the Blues 





Too many therapists believe it is wrong to feel depressed 


braham Lincoln called his initial bout 

of depression his “fatal first.” It oc- 
curred on Jan. 1, 1841, when he tried un- 
successfully to break off his engagement 
to Mary Todd. Lincoln’s melancholy was 
so severe he feared that he was going in- 
sane, and friends thought he might kill 
himself. New York City Psychiatrist 
Ronald Fieve wrote in 1976 that if he 
came across Lincoln’s symptoms, he 
would insist on “hospitalization, observa- 
tion for suicidal intent, antidepressant 
drugs, and later, lithium as the treatment 
of choice.” 

Psychologist Lesley Hazleton, 
however, says it is just as well that 
Fieve missed his chance to treat 
Lincoln. “All this for what?” she 
writes in her persuasive new book, 
The Right to Feel Bad (Dial; 
$14.95). “For a bad depression 
that lasted a sum total of one 
week. Lincoln was lucky Fieve 
was not around.” 

Hazleton’s view of depression 
is simple enough: she says that it is 
overpsychologized and overmedi- 
calized. Her book argues that or- 
dinary sadness and an occasional 
bout of the blues are now routine- 
ly given the psychiatric label “de- 
pression,” and anyone admitting 
to bad feelings is in danger of be- 
ing hustled off for a so-called cure 
through therapy or drugs. “Psy- 
chiatry has now taken over our 
lives to the extent that we rely on 
it to explain normal experience,” 
she writes. “Psychologists have 
for the most part assented to the 
psychiatric definition of all de- 
pression as malfunction. And in this, psy- 
chology has failed its purpose.” 

Hazleton was born in England, 
trained in psychology at the Hebrew Uni- 
versity in Jerusalem, and now lives in 
New York City. She acknowledges that 
many of the estimated 10 million to 20 
million depressed Americans are clinical 
cases who need help. (Psychiatry defines a 
major depressive episode as one with a 
“prominent and relatively persistent” 
mood disturbance with symptoms present 
nearly every day for at least two weeks.) 
But most of those who occasionally feel 
low in spirits, she says, are feeling normal, 
legitimate emotions. 

Pop therapies, she argues, have creat- 
ed a climate in which feeling bad repre- 
sents failure. “When depression is stigma- 
tized as illness and weakness, a double 
bind is created,” she writes. “If we admit 
to depression, we will be stigmatized by 
others; if we feel it but do not admit it, we 
stigmatize ourselves, internalizing the so- 











cial judgment. Many people then find 
that the only remaining choice is truly 
sick behavior: to experience no emotion 
atall.” 

Hazleton complains about “the femi- 
nization of depression.” Far more women 
than men are treated each year for the 
condition, though specialists are not sure 
why. A study conducted last year by the 
National Institute of Mental Health 
showed that two-thirds of U.S. depressed 
patients are female. One explanation is 
that women are simply more vulnerable. 


— 
DRAWING BY WEBER © 1973 THE NEW YORKER MAGAZINE, INC 


“Are you depressed? You always smile when you re depressed.” 


Maggie Scarf in her 1980 book, Unfin- 
ished Business, says that women get more 
depressed because of a greater need to be 
nurtured. Another explanation is that 








many men simply refuse to get help, or | 


drown their blues with alcohol. Hazleton 
thinks men are trained to repress sadness 
stoically. “The truth,” she writes in an un- 
characteristically clumsy sentence, “is 
that the statistics on women and depres- 
sion do not show facts so much as social 
and cultural trends that hide the full story 
by forcing men into repression for fear of 
being seen as feminine.” Clinicians diag- 
nose afflicted females more easily, she 
adds, because “it is more acceptable for a 
woman to be depressed.” 

Too many therapists, she writes, start 
with the proposition that people are 
wrong to feel downcast. Among them are 
proponents of the “cognitive” theory of 
depression, which is based on the work of 
Aaron Beck of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Beck’s system, Hazleton says, 





“pays no attention at all to the reasons 
why someone might be depressed. In fact 
it denies that there is any reason behind 
distorted perception.” 

In response, Beck calls Hazleton’s 
view of his work “a travesty.” Says Beck: 
“We always deal with causality and the 
basic personality problems behind depres- 
sion, but first we correct misperceptions. A 
man may be despondent because his wife 
didn’t call. We make him test it out—may- 
be she is out of town or couldn’t get 
through. Everybody makes these correc- 
tions all the time, and depressed people 
need help in making them.” 

Hazleton has qualms about the wide- 
spread use of antidepressants. Drugs have 
alleviated a great deal of suffering in se- 
vere cases, she says, but their use in a nor- 
mal siege of dejection is “still 
highly debatable” and often 
amounts to a form of “chemical 
escape” from reality, 


oO": series of studies, says Ha- 
zleton, seems to show that 
antidepressants are only slightly 
more effective than no treatment. 
Researcher Allan Raskin, a psy- 
chopharmacologist at the Nation- 
al Institute of Mental Health, an- 
alyzed several groups of depressed 
patients. In a control group of un- 
treated patients, 44% recovered 
spontaneously in the first year. In 
another survey, Raskin found a 
36% improvement among pa- 
tients given placebos and a 44% 
improvement among those who 
took antidepressants. “For many 
patients,” Raskin said, “depres- 
sion is a self-limiting illness with 
a high spontaneous recovery and 
a high placebo-response rate.” 
Writes Hazleton: “If neurotically 
depressed patients recover as well 
on placebos as on drugs, then why 
use drugs? And when?” She has a hunch 
that the use of antidepressants will keep 
spreading simply because they reinforce 
the feeling of helplessness: sufferers come 
to feel that only outside intervention can 
combat their malaise: “ ‘There is nothing 
/ can do,’ the depressed person can say. 
‘It’s not me, it’s chemical.’ ” 

Hazleton’s book was prompted by a 
deep dolor that overcame her in 1980 and 
lasted for months. “I naively hoped that 
in the course of working on [this book], I 
would work all depression out of me for- 
ever,” she writes. Instead, she “let go of 
easy hope” and learned that the malady 
must be faced and worked through. “Suf- 
fering once accepted loses its edge,” she 
concludes. “The terror of it lessens, and 
what remains is generally far more man- 











ageable than we had imagined ... There | 


is no perfect solution to depression, nor 
should there be. And odd as this may 
sound at first statement, we should be glad 
of that. It keeps us human.” —By John Leo 
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Less a Movie than a Cause 





Sakharov, HBO, June 20, 8 p.m. E.D.T. 


n those rare occasions when front- 
page headlines coincide with Holly- 
wood shooting schedules, a movie can 


suddenly be transformed into a political 


event. It happened in 1979, when The 
China Syndrome was released the same 
month as the nuclear accident at Three 
Mile Island. It occurred again last year, 
when ABC’s The Day After was broadcast 
just as public concern over the nuclear 
arms race was reaching a peak. The latest 
case of such serendipitous timing is Sa- 
kharov, a two-hour HBO docudrama on 
the dissident Soviet physicist and Nobel 
Peace Prize laureate, whose plight is at- 
tracting worldwide attention. 

The made-for-pay-TV film has been 
in the works for two years. Co-produced 
with HBO by Herbert Brodkin and Rob- 
ert Berger (the pair responsible for Holo- 
caust and The Missiles of October, among 
other TV docudramas) and written by 
David Rintels (whose research included 
extensive interviews with Sakharov’s 
stepchildren, now living in the U.S.), the 
film was shot last fall in Austria and Lon- 
don, completed in April and scheduled for 
broadcast in September. Then real-life 
events intervened. On May 2, Sakharov is 
believed to have begun a hunger strike to 
protest the Soviet authorities’ refusal to let 
his wife leave the country for treatment of 
heart disease and glaucoma. With news 
about the scientist’s health or where- 
abouts curtailed and world concern for his 
safety growing, HBO executives acceded 
to a plea from the Sakharov children that 
an immediate broadcast might help their 
parents’ cause. Result: the film will be giv- 
en an advance showing next week. 

In the hard-nosed world of national 
television scheduling, such changes are 
not made lightly. The HBO 
executives had to overcome 
doubts, both about letting 
the film be used for political 
purposes and about damag- 
ing its commercial pros- 
pects. With HBO's June 
schedule long since fixed, 
the last-minute shift meant 
the network could not pro- 
mote the movie as exten- 
sively as it would like. 
Moreover, next week’s tele- 
which probably will 
draw a large audience, 
could hurt the ratings when § 
the film is shown again in 
September. “At first I re- 
sisted the change,” says 
HBO President Michael 
Fuchs. “I said, ‘It’s a movie, 
not a cause.’ But now it has 
become a cause.” 








Robards and Jackson as the dissidents 
Weighed by the burden of sainthood. 


After viewing the TV drama, support- 
ers of the cause may find themselves 
wishing that Sakharov were a better mov- 
ie. Despite some effective moments, it is 
routine and rather leaden, afflicted with 
that odd strain of arthritis that frequently 
sets in when TV tackles weighty subjects. 

The story opens with Sakharov, a 
widely honored physicist who pioneered 
development of the Soviet Union's hydro- 
gen bomb, beginning to question the arms 
race he helped foster and to resist the So- 
viet regime’s efforts to stifle internal dis- 
sent. He quickly graduates from petition 
signing to more visible protests. He and 
his second wife, Pediatrician Yelena Bon- 
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Robards, center, attends a demonstration: ready for Rushmore 








ner, become leaders of a group of dissi- 
dent intellectuals. Finally, in response to 
increasing harassment by Soviet officials, 
he reluctantly sends his stepchildren and 
their families out of the country for safety. 

As Sakharov, Jason Robards provides 
a commanding presence but few signs of 
emotional life. His mournful, hound-dog 
face, lower lip jutting forward in stoic 
determination, looks ready to apply 
for enshrinement on Mount Rushmore. 
He sheds little light on the motives be- 
hind Sakharov’s late-blooming activism, 
though the fault may lie more in Rintels’ 
overly reverent script than in Robards’ 
characterization. Glenda Jackson, mak- 
ing a rare U.S. TV performance, brings a 
few moments of passion to her role as Ye- 
lena. In one scene, she chillingly describes 
the courtroom cheers that greeted a death 
sentence handed out to some Jewish 
friends charged with treason. But Jackson 
too seems weighed down by the burden 
of secular sainthood. In a typical ex- 
change, Sakharov laments the expulsion 
of his stepdaughter from the university. 
“They’re punishing our children for what 
we do,” he says. Responds Yelena: “What 
we do is right.” 

The docudrama’s portrayal of Soviet 
life is unconvincing, especially after the 
flavorful re-creations in such recent films 
as Gorky Park and Moscow on 
the Hudson. Its aspirations to realism 
are frequently betrayed by melodramat- 
ics. KGB agents seem to lurk behind every 
door, like B-movie heavies. But when a 
witness at a political trial surreptitiously 
slips a sheaf of documents to Sakharov 
just before taking the stand, the action is 
miraculously unseen by any of the guards 
in the crowded courtroom. 

All of this may matter little in a film 
whose interest transcends its artistic short- 
comings. Sakharov brings the story of a 
courageous man to an audience that may 
know little of him beyond a few sentences 
from Dan Rather on the evening news. 

. (An update to be inserted at 
éthe end of the telecast will 
$fill viewers in on the latest 
developments.) The film 
has already been seen on 
Dutch TV, and will be 
shown in several other Eu- 
ropean countries. Sakharov 
probably should be com- 
pared, not to such other 
TV biographical epics as 
George Washington or Ken- 
nedy, but to those social- 
problem dramas that aim 
to educate viewers and per- 
haps rouse them to action. 
If Sakharov helps mobilize 
public pressure on the Sovi- 
et regime to end its persecu- 
tion of the Sakharovs, then 
this TV movie can justifi- 
ably call itself a grand 
success, —y Richard Zogtin 
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Essay 








You Could Be Better Than You Are... 


enerally we are satisfied with our humanity; i.e., except 

for an occasional demented Balkan count or shaman, we 
do not want to be bats, wolves or other beasts. However, that 
we are accustomed to ourselves does not justify mindless zoo- 
logical chauvinism: the pigheaded insistence that we are the 
perfect species in every detail. It is obvious to the fair-minded 
that other creatures have come by excellent characteristics, 
some of which are worth our looking into, in design terms. 
Such major innovations as cold blood, gills and wings, though 
ingenious, are probably too exotic for our kind, but there are 
a number of minor, stylistic features developed by other mam- 
mals that might be useful and enjoyable for us to possess. 
Some adaptations that could be worked into the basic human 
model without drastically altering it come quickly to mind. 

Functionally, our noses are disgrace- = 
ful. In millenniums past they were ade- 
quate, if not outstanding organs, but : tis 
we have let ourselves go to the dogs in 
this regard and now can barely distin- 
guish very good from very bad smells. 
In contrast, an ordinary, inbred cocker 
spaniel can stand in a field and by sniff- 
ing learn many interesting things about 
current but invisible events and beings, 
what has happened there recently and 
who will appear within the next few 
minutes. Even a modest improvement in 
our olfactory sense would make it virtu- 
ally impossible to lose scented car keys, 
checkbooks and golf balls. Wives would 
know immediately if husbands had been 
working late, as they claimed, or in fact 
had been cavorting with the boys or 
other girls. Children could not cop false 
pleas that they had too brushed their 
teeth and that they had not run through 
the camellias. By using their noses, © 
many mammals can determine whether — 
others are fearful, hostile, lovable, etc. 
This would be an area in which we © 
might well specialize, so as to be able to © 
smell out the true intentions of politi- 
cians, automobile salesmen, lawyers and 
the like. 

We have also declined badly in re- 
gard to hairiness. If we could manage to become as hirsute as 
even our medium ancient forebears, there would be much less 
reason than there is to worry about OPEC, the greenhouse 
effect and the possibility of a Toronto-Montreal World Series. 
If we were heavily and attractively furred we would have no 
need to scrag and endanger otters, spotted cats and baby 
seals. This change might work some hardship on commercial 
trappers and furriers, but the overall economic consequences 
would be stimulative. The millions of dollars now spent to 
clean, conserve and coif our teensy thatches of body hair 
would be multiplied many times if we had full, luxurious 
pelts to groom. 

Beyond the practical benefit for people who have to work 
on concrete floors or run in city marathons, hooves would 
have a similarly good impact on business. The demand for 
utility, sport and dress hoof protectors might in fact be suffi- 
cient to revitalize the ailing steel industry. The loss in terms 
of boutiques and shoe clerks would be more than compensat- 
ed for by the return of blacksmiths and their shops, three or 
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four of which would no doubt be needed in every decent 
shopping mall. 

Something full and swishy in the way of tails also would 
be an economic boon (consider the industries now supported 
by such minor appendages as earlobes and fingers). But 
the true benefit here would be aesthetic. No dispassionate 
observer can compare the back end of, say, a raccoon with 
that of even a shapely human and not admit that the former 
is the more handsome. If we could learn to use a tail as 
expertly as do squirrels and dogs we would be generally more 
communicative and, in specific activities like oratory and dra- 
matics, marvelously more expressive. Given a long, thick, 
flexible brush to work with, a Jesse Jackson or a Meryl Streep 
would upgrade their performing arts in quantum fashion. 
_ Physiologists have already suggested 
Ethat induced human hibernation may be 
Zpossible in the future and would be desir- 
sable for crews making long voyages in 
=spacecraft. The technique would clearly 
“have many domestic uses. Rather than 
“being shuttled between swimming pools, 
scamps and undeserving grandparents, 
zchildren during their summer vacations 
Scould be stored in cool basements. Rainy 
2 vacations at expensive resorts, intermina- 
Eble visits from in-laws and perhaps all of 

February north of the Ohio River might 
be passed in pleasant, restorative hiberna- 
tion rather than in misery. 

Many of our fellow mammals are 
sexually responsive for only a few 
weeks, once a year. Enormous social 
changes could be expected if we adopt- 
ed this arrangement, and therefore the 
matter should be extensively debated 
before irrevocable decisions are made. 
However, some affirmative arguments 
suggest themselves. There would be only 
a very limited, seasonal demand for por- 
nography, rock and country and western 
music, soap operas, poorly lighted and 
expensive bars, high-heeled shoes, psy- 
chiatrists and after-shave lotions. Males 
would not be obliged to put on unseem- 
ly macho displays, nor females to have 

so many sick headaches. Advertisers would not have to tell 
fibs about the aphrodisiac qualities of beers, cigarettes 
and automobiles. Able but sexually unattractive people could 
become TV anchors, even candidates for President, and gen- 
erally suffer less discrimination. Education would become 
the principal function of secondary schools, colleges and 
universities. 

Crimes of passion and thwarted passion would be eliminated 
during most of the year. The Arousal Season would no doubt be 
frenzied but not necessarily violent, since the frustrations, ambi- 
guities and hypocrisies of present courtship practices would 
probably seem a great waste of precious time. Two new holidays 
would naturally evolve and be cause for universal celebration: 
the Mating Time and Birthday Weeks. Since they would empha- 
size our common humanity they might be expected to promote 
worldwide sister- and brotherhood. 

All of which, if nothing else, may be an optimistic 
way and reason to reflect on the future of genetic 
engineering. —By Bil Gilbert 
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